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The Lover’s World. 
BY EDITH’ M. THOMAS, 


THEY were all more subtle than I, 
Who moved in blind rapture among them. 
‘“‘ That our notes are new, we deny, 
A thousand times over we’ve sung them, 
Be it thrush, or linnet, or dove!”’ 
‘* Nay, but ye birds, one and all, 
Now sing, with a rounded completeness, 
From matin to vesper call; 
Where got ye that marvelous sweetness?” 
‘* From the voice of the soul of thy love!” 


They were all more subtle than I, 
Who knelt in rapt worship before them. 
‘The roses of summers gone by, 
Didst thou so praise; so adore them, 
And set them all roses above ?”’ 
‘“‘Nay; but ye are not the same— 
Ye bloom with a beauty supremer; 
Where got ye that delicate flame, 
Half veiling your petals?’ ‘‘O dreamer, 
From the light of the soul of thy love!’’ 


West New Bricuton, STaTEN IsLANnpD. 


In the Solitude of the City. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 





NIGHT; and the sound of voices in the street. 

Night; and the happy laughter where they meet, 
The glad boy lover and the trysting girl. 

But Thou—but Thou—I cannot find thee, Sweet! 


Night; and far off the lighted pavements roar. 
Night; and the dark of sorrow keeps my door. 
I reach my hand out trembling in the dark. 

Thy hand comes not with comfort any more. 


O Silent, Unresponding! If these fears 

Lie not, nor other wisdom come with years, 
No day shall dawn for me without regret, 

No night go uncompanioned by my tears. 


New York City. 


Conversion to the Core. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


AN unjust prejudice has been aroused against the 
word ‘‘ revival ’? in certain minds, because they asso- 
ciate the word with a mere spasmodic excitement of 
the emotions which produces no permanent change 
in character and conduct. Every good thing has its 
counterfeits; and that would be a spurious revival 
which yielded only spurious conversions; the Holy 
Spirit would have no part in it. Let us look back to 
the first great outpouring of the Spirit in the city of 
Jerusalem, and listen to the words which the first 
great revival-preacher addressed to an audience of 
awakened sinners. His short, pithy text was ‘‘ Re- 
pent ye, and be converted.” The first step was re- 
pentance. There was a logical necessity in this; for 
no person can cleave to his sins, and lay hold on Jesus 
Christ with the same hand. Conversion signifies a 
turning around; and no person can turn to Christ 
until he has turned his back upon his sinful practices 
and begun to keep Christ’s commandments. 

Sometimes the attractive and lovable qualities of 
the divine Savior are presented before a popular 
assembly, and a request is made that ‘‘all those who 
believe in Christ should rise’’; some persons may 
respond to this request at. the moment, and then go 
home and drift back into their favorite sins, There 
is no conversion, because there has been no repent- 
ance. Why should any one lay hold of a Savior (for 
that is what ‘‘faith”’ means), if he does not realize 
that he needs a Savior, and that there is an abomi- 
nable evil in his own heart and life that he must be 
saved from? I doubt whether any person ever lays 
a thorough hold on Christ until he feels the 
need of one who can save them from their sins—from 


the guilt of sin in the past, and the dominion of sin in 
the future, The office of the Holy Spirit is to make 
a man see himself and his own sinfulness first, and 
then to see Jesus. The clearer the view of sin the 
more deep and sincere is likely to be the repentance 
of it. ‘‘Ye must be born anew,’’ said the Master to 
his anxious inquirer Nicodemus. That new birth or 
regeneration means the production of a new govern- 
ing principle in the soul which is antagonistic to sin 
as well as obedient to Jesus Christ. The one essen- 
tial evidence of repentance is a change of character 
and a change of conduct. And that is what I mean 
by conversion to the core. The number of these meas- 
ures the power of a revival. 

Paul was a king of revival-preachers in his day, 
and here is one of his texts: ‘‘ The grace of God 
that bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men— 
teaching us that denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should /zve soberly, righteously and godly.” 
I commend this bit of inspired truth to every one of 
my readers who desires to be a thorough, and effect- 
ive Christian. Shallow religion brings neither peace 
nor power; it must go tothecore if you would beeither 
happy or useful to others. You desire to be saved, 
and that must come from the grace of God. In his 
infinite love he offers you salvation, but it is on cer- 
tain conditions. The Bible abounds in precious 
promises, but they are all conditional. In this pithy 
text the grace of God teacheth you three vital things: 
First, your duty to yourself—to control sinful pas- 
sions, appetites and desires. Secondly, your duty to 
your fellow-men—by dealing with them justly and 
according to the Golden Rule. Thirdly, your duty to 
God—by living in obedience to his Word and his will. 
In your becoming a Christian the divine element and 
the human element must combine. Without God’s 
work on your soul you cannot be converted. With- 
out your soul’s working for God, or in obedience to 
him, there can be no legible and actual evidence of 
conversion. In short, salvation is a combination of 
grace and good works. The Holy Spirit acts on you 
inwardly, and you are to work ou? into practice what 
that Spirit inspires you to do. The Spirit implants 
in you the germ; and you are to grow the fruit in 
your daily life. Christ says that you will be known 
by your fruits, whether you are his genuine follower 
or not. 

Salvation, as you see, then, is a very simple proc- 
ess; it is denial of self and repentance of sin and a 
following of Christ in your daily life. But there is a 
great difference between the word ‘‘simple’’ and 
the word ‘‘easy.’’ Some preachers have been heard 
to say ‘‘it is just the easiest thing in the world to 
become a Christian.’ That is spiritual quackery. 
It is, indeed, very easy to be carried away by elo- 
quent appeals, to weep under pathetic oratory, to 
drift with a sympathetic current into a _ revival- 
meeting or into an inquiry-room. It may be very 
easy to join in the enthusiastic song: 

‘* Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee.” 
But actually to take upa cross and to become a self- 
denying, devoted and conscientious follower of Jesus 
Christ is no holiday business. The atmosphere of a 
fervent meeting is a very different thing from the 
atmosphere of the outside world. Tosing sweetly 
about Christ is a very different thing from following 
the Master, keeping step with his commandments 
against head-winds and through all weathers. Paul’s 
text tells us that salvation means ‘‘ denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts.’’ Lusts signify the things 


that human nature loves to have and Joves to do. Is 
denying them easy? To ‘‘deny ungodliness’’ is to 
break off from sins and to put the knife to them, with 
a determined purpose to obey Jesus Christ as Savior 
and Lord; is that easy? For a proud, skeptical 
spirit to come down into a ‘lowly temper -and take 





Christ at his word; for the possessor of strong ani- 
mal passions to become clean and continent; fér an 
ambitious soul greedy of applause to risk unpopu- 
larity in order to be right before God; for a covetous 
man to give Christ the key of his purse; for a lover of 
ease to deny self-indulgence by hard work for those 
who may not even thank him—are all these things 
easy? Faith is a very simple process; but when it 
requires a man to forswear his own self-righteousness 
and confess his sins and to trust an unseen Savior, it 
goes against the grain. Naaman’s going down to 
wash in the river Jordan seemed a‘simple process; 
but it cut the comb of his pride and his bigotry. 
There is, indeed, a cheap and shallow religion that 
will bear no pinch and endure no self-denials; that is 
willing, as stout old Rutherford used to say, ‘‘to 
ride to Heaven in aclose-covered chariot”; but it is 
as worthless as chaff and barren as the east wind. 
To trust to it for salvation may be only a swinging 
out into eternity on a spider’s web! 

I do not say these plain things to a sincere in- 
quirer in order to discourage all effort to become a 
Christian, but rather to assist you by throwing the 
clear light of Bible-truth on your pathway. When 
Peter preached repentance at Jerusalem he knew 
that conviction of sin was the only way to conversion 
to Christ. After conversion came ‘‘gladness of 
heart and stedfast continuance in well doing.’’ The 
more thoroughly sick of sin you become, the more 
that you can get the bad stuff out of you by deep 
repentance, the more unreservedly you can yield up 
self to Jesus Christ, the healthier, stronger, happier 
Christian you will ie afterward. When sin is salved 
over, then, like a cancer, it breaks out again. Jesus 
Christ loves you too well to offer bribes. He will 
help you to bear a cross for him, and then to wear a 
crown with him. The most subtle devil in your heart 
or in any heart is se/f; and that must be cast out 
before Jesus will come in and fill your soul with peace 
and joy and power. Chaffer not with your conscience 
for a half-way religion. Attempt no compromise 
with a favorite sin. Accept Christ with a whole’ 
heart; enthrone him in the core of it; be satisfied 
with nothing less than a full salvation; open your 
soul to a great baptism of love; saved yourself, be at 
work at once to save others. Your back will get 
stronger for every load, and every cross you bear will 
be the first instalment of your crowns, 


Brookuyn, N, Y. 





A Puritan Tragedy. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


THERE lies before me a series of records, found by 
my father-in-law, the late Peter Thacher, Esq., of 
the Boston bar, in an old family Bible. I know of 
nothing which gives ina briefer space that concen- 
trated tragedy of thought and feeling which might be 
transcribed in one of those little Puritan homes, 
amid the highly wrought piety and the severe self-re- 
pression of the ante-Revolutionary period. It is not 
my purpose to draw from these records any infer- 
ences, theological or otherwise, but simply to present 
them for their historic value and their deep dramatic 
intensity. 

Mary Thacher, of Yarmouth, Mass., was born Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1702, and born again, by her own state- 
ment, twenty-four years later. This is the simple 
testimony: 

‘* July 2, 1726 I was brought to bow tothe soveranity 
of God who this day brought me thro the new birth. 
Oh! Jehovah three in One did it wholly and miracu- 
lously when I was near 23 years old. 

‘** My natural birth Feb. 7-1702-3 
‘“*Mercy Thacher’”’ 


Some years before this, it seems that Desire 
Thacher; of Yarmouth (probably a sister of Marcy), 
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had been married to Josiah Crocker, of Barnstable, 
who ‘‘ died at sea,’’ according to the record, 

‘*Oct. 20,1721 and was burryd Oct. r4, 1721, being be- 
trayed out of the way by an ifregular pilot hand, 
sick.” 

They had a son, Josiah, born April 30th, 1719, and a 
daughter, Desire, born December 17th, 1722, at Yar- 
mouth, and ‘‘baptized’’ the next Sabbath by Mr. 
Greenleaf. Then their widowed mother died two 
years after her husband, May 6th, 1723; and then fol- 
lows the simple record: 

‘*So those orphan children came under my care. 
Mercy Thacher.”’ 

Thus this girl of twenty took quietly the charge of 
a boy nearly four years old and a girl of little more 
than a year; and we can only imagine the subsequent 
years of unfaltering toil; the nursing, feeding, cloth- 
ing and training of the two little orphans, perhaps 
with the cares of poverty combined. From what comes 
later we know that Mercy Thacher was a person of 
deep and even intense feeling, and the ‘‘new birth,” 
which happened within a few years, as already stated, 
must have helped to concentrate her upon her duties. 
This we can only infer; from this point the adopted 
children disappear from the record, and we only know 
that Mercy Thacher herself was married, eleven 
years later than her ‘‘new birth,” to James Harris, 
of Saybrook, Conn. The date is worn off the rec- 
ord; but she was ‘‘in the 36th year of her age,’’ and 
thev were ‘‘ marryd by the Rev. Mr. Thomas Smith, 
minister of Yarmouth.” On April 17th of that 
year they went by sea to Saybrook to dwell; on 
March 16th, 1743, from Saybrook to New London, 
and ‘‘on July 14, 1746, about 8 o'clock in the 
morning’’ their daughter was born. ‘‘She was duly 
baptized by the Rev. Mr. David Jewet, minister. She 
was named Ann Mercy.” On April 20th, 1749, they 
‘*removed back to Saybrook, to their house.” 

For nearly seventeen years the young daughter, 
Ann Mercy, grew up, evidently, in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. She had, let us suppose, 
all the prim innocence, the demure sweetness, the 
strength of character, the conscientious dutifulness 
which -tradition gives to the Puritan maids, from 
Priscilla onward. The very simplicity of their lives, 
the absence of the world’s vanities, only brought 
nearer together the mother and child. There was 
little demonstrative affection, perhaps, but an inex- 
haustible fund of mutual service, whose fruits were 
Only the most unforeseen event, it would 
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peace. 
seem, could separate the mother and child, 
denly the event happened and the blow fell. 
the mother’s brief record: 

‘« June 8, 1763 Ann Mercy Harris was carryd on Gull 
Island to be inoculated to have the Small Pox against 
her mother’s mind. June 24 she died about noon of 
the clock & was burryd on Saturday about 6 of the 
clock. June 28. Tuesday, she istaken up and brought 
to Saybrook & burryd inthe town burrying ground.” 


Here the writing is so worn that it cannot be 
copied. It may have been worn by repeated han- 
dling or by tears: but there is no mistaking the un- 
utterable anguish of spirit that lay behind those 
four brief words ‘‘against her mother’s mind.” Then 
follows a curious reversion in the record to the sta- 
tistics of that vast task of Bible-reading which fills 
a place so enormous in many sincere Puritan diaries, 
tho rarely on a scale so large as this. In those little 
houses which were so scantily furnished with books, 
and where the books themselves were so largely dilu- 
tions of the Bible, this one volume took the place of 
public library, monthly magazine and daily paper. 
Here is the accurately kept record—like the page of 
the almanac itself in precision as well as dryness. 


‘* Aug. g—1728 this day I finished reading the bible 
the 7th time. 

‘* Jan. 29—1730 I finished reading the bible the 8th 
time 

«Jan. 31—1733 finished it the 9th time 

‘* Dec. 25—1733 finished it the roth time 

‘*March 24—1734 have read it 11 times 

‘« Feb. 7—1735 finished it the 12th time 

‘*Feb. 7—1736 have read it thro the 13th time 

‘* Jan. 1—1737 read the bible thro the 14th time 

‘«Feb. 7—1738 finished it the 15th time 

‘Nov. 15th—1744 have read it out 16 times 

‘* Jan. 27—1746 finished it the 17th time 

‘“* July 16—1747 finished the bible the 18th time 

‘*March 1—1749 finished reading it the 19th time 

‘* April 10—1750 finished it the 20th time 

‘* April 7—1751 finished it the 2t 

** Oct. 21 N.S. 1753 finished the Bible the 22 time 

‘*Since that time I daily heard my child read one or 
more chapters by course, hoped it would be more profit- 
able to read certain books and chapters inthe bible, | 
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had near finished it the 23rd time. She had near read 
it through the 5th time when she was taken as with a 
whirlwind that God permitted Satan to raise for Job’s 
trial. So this inoculation for the small pox I look upon 
it only a stratagem of satan to enrich the doctors, now 
God willing I think to read the bible by corse [course] 
again. 

‘* Oct. 21—1770 Sabb. began the bible but can’t read 
my enemies Christ’s enemies like Bees come again. I 
can’tread by corse. July 1772.” 

Here the record closes, and of the later life of this 
burdened heart we know nothing. Note, if you 
please, the healthy impulse lingering in the mind 
which, after all this long ordeal of regular Bible- 
reading, page by page, from Genesis to Revelations, 
could yet raise the question to itself, whether there 
was not some difference, even within the sacred lids, 
between the various books—between what was milk 
for babes and what was strong meat. Then see her, 
bowed down under the crushing weight of her sorrow, 
trying again and again to go back to the task which 
had latterly been softened and sweetened by the com- 
panionship of her child; and then, after two years of 
postponement, see her obliged to own to herself at 
last, that it is beyond her power to resume it. To 
attribute this paralysis of the will, as she had attrib- 
uted the smallpox hospital and even the fees of the 
off-nding physicians, to a personal and almost visible 
Devil wasa part of the mental necessity of the period ;. 
of a time when Satan was as real and vivid to the im- 
agination of the Puritans as to Luther when he flung 
his inkstand at him. It must be remembered, too, 
that this was a period when smallpox was a disease 
of enormous ravages, insomuch that in ten months of 
1721-22, in the little town of Boston, 5,889 were re- 
ported by the selectmen as having had the disease of 
whom 844 had died. (‘‘Sewall’s Diary,’’ Note III, 
p. 304). This was more than half a century before 

Jenner practiced his first vaccination (1796); and the 
method of inoculation, which preceded it, wasso un- 
certain in its results that it was believed in some 
cases to have caused the death of the patient (Sav- 
age, III, p. 352). All this helps us to have at least a 
glimpse at the mental condition of this poor woman; 
but the full picture of her desolation—bereaved, 
lonely, broken in mind, unable to find relief even in 
her well-worn Bible—is one that could never be fitly 
delineated except by the hand that drew Arthur 
Dimmesdale and Hester Prynne. 


CampBrivGe, Mass. 


Is Home Rule Dead? 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 


THE Right-Hon. Horace Plunkett, M.P., in the 
North American Review, gently rebukes the writer 
who said that Home Rule was dead. The expression 
was, perhaps, rather rash. One can never say what 
the future may bring forth, and there are still in the 
House of Commons some eighty Irish Home Rulers, 
most of whom will probably retain their seats and 
keep the flag flying for some time to come. But the 
movement, if I mistake not, has, for the present, at 
least, lost its vital force, since the land question has 
been settled. 

Thirty-five years ago I spent some months at Dub- 
lin, with a friend, who was then Irish Secretary, and 
had thus the advantage of being at the center of ad- 
ministration, and, what was still more important, of 
being in daily intercourse with leading Irish Liberals 
of the moderate school. There was then impressed 
upon my mind the conviction that the vital question 
was and always had been that of the land. The re- 
ligious question was also very important, and at that 
time had not been settled, as since, thanks to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Disestablishment Act, it has happily 
been. The political question was always secondary, 
so far as the Celtic and Catholic Irish were con- 
cerned. It had more interest for the Anglo-Irish 
whose character was political and who wished to 
combine domination over the Catholic Celt with 
liberation from the control of the Imperial country. 
Molyneux and Swift, the precursors of Home Rule, 
were Anglo-Irishmen appealing to their own race; 
and the birthplace of the revolutionary movement of 
*98 was Belfast. O’Connell’s Repeal movement, 
being merely political, came to nothing. So did 
those of Smith-O’Brien and Butt. Parnellism owed 
its measure of success to its combination of the 
agrarian with the political object. The Irish were 
willing to fight for a Parliament which, they were 
told, would give them the land. 

British Protectionism in the last century, by kill- 
ing Ir'sh manufactures and trade, drove all the 
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people to the land for subsistence. The consequence 
was the subdivision of the land into miserable potato- 
plots, while the intensity of the competition for the 
sole means of living raised rack-rent to a cruel hight; 
and in those evil days to rack-rent was added title 
exacted by the title-proctors of an alien Church. 
The suffering of the people was somewhat embittered 
by the vague memory of a time when, under the 
tribal system, the land had belonged to the sept, 
tho, had they been versed in economic history, they 
would have known how far that time was from being 
a golden age. By the recent Land Acts dual owner- 
ship has been pretty well abolished, and the land has 
been made over to those who till it. This might 
have been done in a way which would less have im- 
paired the faith of contracts bad party violence not 
prevailed; nor is much praise due to politicians who 
buy popularity for themselves by largesses of the 
property of other people. However, the tap-root of 
discontent has been plucked up. Let us only hope 
that what ceases to be exacted by the landlord will 
not go to the priest or the mortgagee. 

The fruit of the instruction which I had received 
was alittle treatise, approved by Irish Liberals in its 
day tho it is out of date now, in which, with this 
view of the paramount importance of the land ques- 
tion was combined an attempt to allay vindictive pas 
sion by showing that the woes of Ireland had their 
source in circumstances for which no living man was 
in the slightest degree responsible, and which, if any- 
thing in history, might be set down as the work of 
fate. Ofthese circumstances the chief was the in- 
completeness of the Anglo-Norman conquest of Ire- 
land. The Norman conquest of England was com- 
plete, and produced a national aristocracy which in 
time blended with the conqured people. In Ire- 
land the result of partial conquest was an Anglo- 
Norman Pale or Colony, between which and the. na- 
tive tribes raged a deadly war of race still further 
embittered in course of time by a war of religion, 

The natural relation of the two nations is evident- 
ly union. From Holyhead to Dublin is sixty-four 
miles; from Port Patrick to Donaghadee is twenty- 
two miles; distances trifling compared with the 
breadth of the Central American desert or the spaces 
which separate the Canadian Provinces from each 
other. The unity of language is now as nearly as 
possible complete, and the races are greatly inter- 
mixed. Leinster, as the seat of the old Anglo-Nor- 
man colony, is partly English; Ulster is largely 
Scotch; and there must by this time be fully two 
millions of Celtic Irish or their descendants in Great 
Britain. At thetime of the union of England and Scot- 
land, Ireland also stretched out her hands for union, 
but was expelled by the selfish cupidity of the Brit- 
ish protectionist. Great Britain could never allow 
Ireland to be torn from her side, and to become, as 
Scotland before the union was, the satellite of a hos- 
tile power. American legislatures, which, in disre- 
gard of international curtesy, passed resolutions of 
sympathy with Irish revolt, were doing their best to 
kindle the fires of a deadly civil war, to which Ireland 
must ultimately have succumbed, and which might 
have caused the whole cycle of her woes to revolve 
agaiz. 

This celebration of ’98 will revive the memory of 
the nameless atrocities which two factions, combi- 
ning the hatred of race with that of religion, per- 
petrated on each other before the Union, and which, 
since the Union, have ceased or become comparative- 
ly rare. To the question, ‘‘Who fears to speak of 
’98?’’ the answer is, Every man of right feeling and 
good sense. 

It is constantly forgotten that there are two Ire- 
lands, and that the Saxon and Protestant Ireland 
of the North, with Belfast for its commercial capital, 
is as prosperous and as loyal to the Union as any 
part of Great Britain. 

Inthe course of the controversies some false no- 
tions have been dispelled. It has been distinctly 
proved that the Union was not carried either by bri- 
bery or by British bayonets. The money which has 
been taken for a bribery fund was compensation 
regularly voted by Parliament to the Irish owners of 
nomination boroughs, which in the era before reform 
were regarded as private property, and was paid to 
those who had voted against union as well as those 
who had voted for it. Peerages and promotions in 
the peerage were given to the Irish aristoCracy as 
consolations for the loss of its special field of patron- 
age and ambition. This was not purity, as Lord 
Cornwallis, to whom the work fell, keenly felt; but 
neither was it pecuniary corruption. The British 
force at the command of. Lord Cornwallis was very 
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small, considering that French invasion impended; 
nor was it called into play. The only serious taint 
upon the transaction was the hope of religious 
emancipation informally held out to the Catholics, 
but. owiag to the prejudice of a half-insane king, not 
fulfilled. That Pitt did not desire and do his best to 
fulfil 1t is a calumny only less gross than the insinu- 
ation that he got up the rebellion of ‘98 to afford him 
a pretextforunion. Among the great opponents of 
the Union in the Irish Parliament, Grattan sat in the 
united Parliament for an English borough, and 
Plunkett, also sitting in the British Parliament, 
avowed in the strongest terms not only his accept- 
ance but his hearty approbation of the Union. 

Mr. Gladstone’s sudden change from unionism to 
separatism must be left to the tribunal of history. 
Those who have read his works on mythology, phi- 
lology, cosmogony and theology, will hardly maintain 
that his judgment is absolutely surefooted. He con- 
fessed himself that he had given little thought to the 
Irish question; and I fancy that he was inspired by 
some whose knowledge of it was less than his. His 
bill, in the shape which, after radical changes, it ul- 
timately assumed, gave Ireland a separate Parliament 
and, at the same time, eighty members in the British 
Parliament, to keep it under Irish control. To such 
terms a conquered nation would scarcely submit. 
British members of the House of Commons, in voting 
for the bill, reckoned on its rejection by the House of 
Lords. ¢ 

The common people in Ireland care, I fancy, less 
for Parliament than for a king.. The conduct of the 
Court through a series of reigns in persistently neg- 
lecting them is inexcusable, or excusable only be- 
cause duty as well as truth is shut out by the invisi- 
ble hedge which surrounds the throne. That good 
advice on this subject has not been given to the 
Court is not true. It has been constantly given and 
repelled. 

If ever there was a man who was incapable of sac- 
rificing justice or humanity to national aggrandize- 
ment it was John Bright. Nor could any one be 
more personally attached than he was to Mr. Glad- 
stone. Yet Bright stood up firmly for the Union. 

Mr. Plunkett, in the article to which I have re- 
ferred, while he demurs to the assertion that Home 
Rule is dead, appears to accept the judgment of Lord 
Rosebery who holds that the movement will lie in 
abeyance till it finds a leader after the Irish heart; 
and that this new leader is probably now being 
wheeled about in his perambulator. Perhaps before 
the babe comes to demagog’s estate, Mr. Plunkett’s 
own remedy, agricultural improvement, may have 
done its beneficent work. 


Toronto, Canapa. 





Turkish Reforms and the European 


Powers. 
BY PROF, A. VAMBERY. 

ALLow me to draw the attention of your readers to 
the present state of Turkish affairs, which are fre- 
quently misrepresented in Europe owing to the con- 
flicting interests of European States, but which you, 
as citizens of the Great Republic, can easily view un- 
biased and, consequently, in the true light of the 
proper state of things. Now that the deplorable 
intermezzo between Greece and Turkey has found its 
end through the conclusion of peace -between the 
two belligerents, and that poor Greece has to pay 
heavily for its folly, we may well ask, What will be 
the attitude of the so-called Great Powers in refer- 
ence to the future of the much vexed Eastern ques- 
tion; I mean to say, will they continue as genial 
spectators to the agonies of the sick man, or will they 
unite in forcing upon the Turk the dubious medicines 
which they have administered hitherto? Of course 
you will say that the ambassadors of the six Powers 
are actually busy attending the patient in his Cretan 
illness, and that we ought to show patience and indul- 
gence toward their behavior in the immediate future. 

Well, such is the general opinion; but I beg leave 
to doubt the correctness of such an assumption and 
to state that want of séncerity on the part of the Euro- 
pean Powers in their dealing with that question has 
been the main cause of all the trouble and adversi- 
ties which have befallen Southeastern Europe, as 
well as the general peace and tranquillity of our 
times. I am afraid I shall be rebuked for this very 


grave and serious impeachment, but after having ex- 
posed fully my own reasons, and after having shown 
in full extent my personal experiences during the 
period of half a century, I shall not be judged as 
First of all 


overhasty or as unjust in my judgment. 
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let me say that I do not speak as an occasional visitor 
of the near East, as a man who studies the country 
while his ship is coaling; for 1 have spent the bet- 
ter part of my life in Turkey and in Monammedan 
Asia ingeneral. I have mixed with the various races 
and creeds of the country, and with their rulers; and 
having viewed matters without personal bias or 
predilection for a single race or creed. I came to the 
conclusion that the very sad and afflicting condition 
of Turkey will be cured only if healthy and well- 
meant reforms are introduced, and if these reforms 
are backed and honestly assisted by our Western 
Powers. 

Unfortunately, all that has happened to the present 
time proves the contrary, and the abortive result of 
the reformatory efforts must be ascribed to the dis- 
honest tutor as well as to the lazy pupil. Writing as 
I do to the readers of the great and free American 
community, I have no need to dwell on the false no- 
tion of the incapacity of a certain class ef mankind to 
progress on the path of modern civilization because 
they differ in creed and race from ourselves. Islam 
of the Middle Ages proved itself capable of science 
and industry and of a regular settled government; 
and what has been in the past can also be in the 
present. There is a further example in Japan. which 
in spite of her Buddhistic religion has suddenly, as 
by a magician’s wand, emerged from darkness into 
light and is steadily progressing in our Western cul- 
ture. As to Turkey I can speak from personal ex- 
perience in drawing a comparison between the pres- 
ent state of her social and cultural conditions and 
that of forty years ago. ’ 

When I first mixed with Turkish society in 1857, 
just after the end of the Crimean War, I found the 
Government and the people beset with all the defects 
and drawbacks of Asiatic superstition, ignorance 
and fanaticism. Schools hardly existed, a Christian 
man was the object of aversion and horror, only be- 
cause he was a giaour, andour European light and 
learning was either ridiculed or detested. To-day a 
great deal has changed, in that direction. While 
forty years ago there was hardly one Turk out of a 
hundred who could read and write French or English, 
there is hardly to-day a young man of the better 
classe; who is not conversant with one or several 
European tongues, and who has not studied history, 
geography and many other branches of modern sci- 
ence cultivated in Europe. Forty years ago Turkish 
language and literature were groaning under the 
heavy fetters of Asiatic bombast and unwieldiness 
and quite unintelligible to the plain Turk; whereas 
to-day the Osmanli dialect of the Turkish is simpli- 
fied and purified from the encumbering Arabic and 
Persian elements. The literature has acquired a 
quite modern shape and tendency, our novels, our 
poetical productions, our books of science and art 
find eager translators; and while formerly there were 
only one or two daily papers, to-day there is a re- 
spectable number of daily, weekly and monthly pa- 
pers, which find their readers in spite of the oppress- 
ive censure of a peevish and despotic Government. 
Even the female portion of the population has awa- 
kened from its lethargy and is giving unmistakable 
signs of progress. Schoolsfor girls are daily increas- 
ing, Turkish women are taking to literary pursuits, 
and a Turkish paper for ladies, called Ahanzm/ara 
makhsus Gazeta (Journal for Ladies) enjoys a particu- 
lar favor in the harem. 

I could easily multiply the proofs that the much- 
censured Turk is not averse to Western civilization; 
and if he nevertheless is still lagging in the dark re- 
cess of Asiatic life and certainly much behind his 
Christian neighbor, it is only the system of Govern- 
ment and his incorrigible, despotic rulers who are 
the main cause of all his misfortunes and of all his 
retrogression. The Sultan, altho acting apparently 
as a ruler assisted by ministers and councilors, is un- 
doubtedly one of the most autocratic and absolutis- 
tic princes that ever sat on the throne in Europe and 
in Asia. While his predecessors contented them- 
selves with the supreme power and used to acquiesce 
in the decisions ofthe Sublime Porte, Sultan Abdul 
Hamid has totally divested his Ministers of all ruling 
power; the Grand Vizier and Ministers are mere 
puppets in his hands; nobody has any right of opin- 
ion; and when invited to the councils held at Yildiz, 
they have constantly to nod to the will of their mas- 
ter; they have toadmire his sagacity and shrewdness 

even in cases where they are convinced of the 
detrimental issue of the matter in question. Consid- 
ering, however, that Gne man alone, however gifted 
he be, can hardly carry the manifold and varied 
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State burden upon his shoulders, the Sultan, while 
refusing to seek the advice of qualified statesmen, has 
surrounded himself with coadjutodrs, taken from the 
lower and most ignorant class of his people, men 
without knowledge and character and who, actuated 
by mean personal interests, care little about the 
welfare of the nation and have mostly contributed 
toward the horrible state of things and the utter con- 
fusion under which Turkey is actually suffering. 

The main feature in the character of Sultan Ab- 
dul Hamid being diffidence and jealousy, he does 
not even trust to the aforesaid class of his ‘servants. 
He uses a host of spies to satisfy his avidity about 
the private doings of his subjects; for he suspects 
everywhere treason and believes everybody bent upon 
trains and plots against his own life and power. The 
result of this detestable system manifested itself in 
the collapse of order; for palace creatures sent 
abroad as civil officersin the provinces were backed 
by the clique even in their most nefarious doings; 
and as the money extorted {from the poor and op- 
pressed population hardly suffices to pay the mer- 
cenaries of the palace, the army and the civil officers 
are left for ten or fifteen months without pay and 
exposed to the direst privations. 

Such a state of things cafnot last for any length 
of time; and it is evident that the only remedy left} 
namely the introduction of reforms, has becoffie 
more imperative than ever. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the absolutistic tendencies of the present Sul- 
tan, and not the religious fanaticism ofthe Turks, as 
generally asserted, are the chief hindrance in that 
direction. Abdul Hamid abhors every measure by 
which his boundless autocracy would be curtailed 
and his absolute will controlled. When pressed by 
the representatives of the foreign Powers he takes 
refuge in false and misleading steps in appointing 
muavins—z. e., Christian assistants to his own crea- 
tures in the provinces, who have not the slightest 
power to act, or by getting up some sham council of 
Mohammedan and Christian members who have nei- 
ther the courage nor the will to bring order into the 
rotten administration. As long as the valis, 7 ¢., 
Governor-Generals of the provinces, depend upon the 
palace, and as long as the Sublime Porte is not re- 
instated in the power it enjoyed during the reign of 
the last three sultans, there can be no hope for an 
amelioration, and all meetings of the European am- 
bassadors in Pera will be barren of result. The pre- 
text of the palace-clique that there is no trustworthy 
man among the pashas and effendis of to-day is null 
and void. 

The writer of these lines, having a long personal 
relation with the Sultan and his court as well as with 
the leading men of modern Turkey, can fairly state 
to the contrary. 
is not only imbued with the spirit of modern Western 
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civilization, but also with liberal ideas and with a 
strong desire for political independence. 
régime of Asiatic despotism and autocratic rule is 
deeply detested, as shown by the short period of con- 
stitutional life at the accession to the throne of the 
present Sultan; and if the reproach might be brought 
against the Turks that every people gets the govern- 
ment it deserves, we ought not to forget that we, too, 
in Europe have acquired our liberty only after a long 
and hard struggle with absolutism, and that the 
Turks, having a ruler in the quality of a demigod, 
are, so to say. hindered by their religion from ap- 
proaching the divine figure which tyrannizes them. 
It is only by extraordinary exertions that they will be 
able to put a barrier to the absolutistic tendencies of 
their Sultan; and a people laboring under many hun- 
dred years of tyranny and despotism, cannot be so 
easily brought over to the path of political liberty 
and modern institutions. 

Here the assistance of the happier nations is indis- 
pensable to the Turk. If we desire to accelerate the 
process of transformation ef ancient Turkey into a 
modern State we have to discontinue the policy of 
rivalry and special national interests on the banks of 
the Bosporus. Up to the present, as forty years’ 
experience has taught me, the introduction of the 
smallest reform has been a bone of contention 
among the various representatives of the West. 
Every power was anxious to secure its special influ- 
ence against the other; and the end of it was that 
the slow and lazy Turkish Government got the best 
of it, namely, a respite ad znfinztum and a happy op- 
portunity to avoid all reforms and ameliorations,. 
‘‘ As long as they quarrel among themselves,”’ said 
a Turk to me thirty years ago, ‘‘ we remain unscathed 
and undisturbed in our blissful inactivity,’’ Of course 
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this procedure on the part of Europe did not and 
could not conceal from the eyes of the unbiased ob- 
server the real aim and gist of sucha policy. It has 
not remained a secret to the initiated that most 
of the greedy neighbors of the sick man, far from 
wishing his recovery, were most anxious to prolong 
the malady and to make an ultimate cure im- 
possible. From time to time some of those dear 
friends were candid enough to show their genuine 
intentions. Russia, for example, is frank enough to 
state that all civilizing efforts are with the Turk lost 
labor, and that it is utterly hopeless to prevent his 
collapse. This Russian opinion is quite natural, for, 
having her five fingers already firmly fixed upon the 
property of the Sick Man, she will certainly not re- 
nounce one inch of territory of the expected inher- 
itance. For similar reasons we hear German official 
circles saying: ‘‘ Do not interfere with the Turk, he 
must have his own way; he will never be like our- 
selves, and his civilization can be only-a medley of 
Asiatic and European culture.’’ Here, too, the Ger- 
man egotism is but badly concealed. The Kaiser, 
having managed up to the present to provide his civil 
and military officers lent to the Sultan with a rich 
pay out of the Turkish,exchecquer, and having suc- 
ceeded in getting for Krupp and others nearly one 
hundred million of marks for guns and rifles, besides 
the millions of German money successfully invested 
in Turkish railways—the Kaiser, I say, will certainly 
not be overzealous to hasten the process of reforms 
in a country so cleverly exploited by his subjects. 
Ina similar strain we might easily speak of other 
Governments. Suffice to say that it is not only 
. Turkish drowsiness and Oriental conservatism 
which has frustrated all reformatory efforts in the 
near East; but that we too are to be blamed for the 
abortive results, and that we too have our share in 
the failure of the reformatory work begun in Turkey 
nearly a century ago. If Europe would be actuated 
by pure humanity and philanthropy, as it behooves 
Christian nations, nothing would be easier in the 
world than to bring the tyrant on the throne in Con- 
stantinopleto his senses. Through united action he 
would easily yield to the just demands of his people 
who would be content with a just administration 
and with laws guaranteeing the happiness and secur- 
ity of all the subjects without difference of creed and 
race. It is not exactly constitution and parliament 
that they desire, but the end of the present despotic 
and ruinous reign. This is what the party called 
‘“‘Young Turkey” is aspiring for, a party which is 
misunderstood in Europe and in America, and of 
which I shall write to you later. 


Bupaprsst University, Huncary. 


Strict Communion in Episcopal Churches. 
BY PROF. HENRY C. VEDDER, 


BaPTISTS who practice strict communion are accus- 
tomed to reply to their critics that they are not really 
singular in their practice. ‘‘You are wrong,” they 
say in substance, ‘‘in thinking that there is a differ- 
ence between us and other Christians in this matter. 
The point of difference is to be sought elsewhere. 
We agree with substantially all other bodies of Chris- 
tiansthat only the baptized should come to the table 
of the Lord, and we differ from them only in our un- 
derstanding of the nature and subject of baptism. It 
is really ‘close baptism’ instead of ‘close commun- 
ion’ with which we should be charged.” 

Manyamong the most strenuous opponents of Bap- 
tists have admitted that this putting of the case is 
correct, and that it is believers’ baptism, as doctrine 
and practice, not strict communion, that separates 
Baptists from other evangelical denominations. A 
notable recent admission to this effect is contained 
in the January number of the Bzblzotheca Sacra: 


‘The practice of close communion Baptist churches 
is the result of reverential and logical interpretation of 
the Scripture. If their premises and reasoning con- 
cerning the emphasis laid upon adult immersion are 
correct, the grounds for their practice are unassailable. 
The two great duties of the Christian are to obey and to 
teach. If adult immersion is as positively required in 
the Scriptures as Baptists maintain it to be, then close 
communion is one of those means of propagating the 
truth which can be omitted only at the peril of great 
loss.’ 


With a single exception, this puts the case as accu- 
rately and as strongly as any Baptist could put it for 
himself. Baptists do not contend for adult immer- 
sion, but only for the immersion of believers. Asa 
matter of fact, probably half those baptized into our 
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Northern Baptist churches are not adults; but they 
all make acredible profession of faith in Christ. 

To this defense of strict communion it is often re- 
joined that the Baptist contention is not strictly 
correct. At least two evangelical bodies, it is said, 
invite to the communion all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, without reference to the question whether 
they have been baptized. If this is the case, then, 
of course, the defense of strict communion is weak- 
ened by so much, tho it would still be true that the 
great majority of the Evangelical Churches regard 
baptism as a scriptural prerequisite to the commun- 
ion. Butis the statement correct? The two bodies 
meant are the Protestant Episcopal and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Churches. What is the law and prac- 
tice of these two bodies regarding qualifications for 
communion? 

Turning to the Communion Office in the Prayer- 
Book, we find the invitation prescribed to be as fol- 
lows: 

““Ye who do earnestly repent you of your sins, and 
are in love and charity with your neighbors, and in- 
tend to lead a new life, following the commandments 
of God, and walking from henceforth in his holy ways; 
draw near with faith, and take this holy Sacrament to 
your comfort, and make your humble confession to Al- 
mighty God, devoutly kneeling.” 

This seems, certainly, to be no more than an ex- 
pansion of the open communion formula, ‘‘ All who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ are invited to the Lord’s 
table.’’ But this apparent convertibility of the two 
invitations is delusive. The Prayer-Book has a his- 
tory, and must be interpreted in accordance with 
that history. It isthe liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, of which in theory every subject of the King 
was a member by baptism, and in which every one 
thus baptized had been confirmed at a suitable age. 
It was never so much as contemplated by those who 
composed this Office that this invitation should fall 
upon the ears of an unbaptized person. It was not 
necessary to insert words that would prohibit the 
unbaptized from accepting the invitation, because it 
was never dreamed that such a case could arise. No- 
body who knows the history of the Prayer-Book can 
doubt that this is the correct interpretation of this in- 
vitation; and the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
adopting the ritual adopted its historic meaning. 

But the Prayer-Book itself affords incontestable 
evidence that this interpretation is the only possible 
one. Let usturn tothe Order of Confirmation, and 
at its close we find this rubric: 


‘* And there shall be none admitted to Holy Commun- 
ion until such time as he be confirmed, or be ready 
and desirous to be confirmed.”’ 


That is absolutely conclusive in its definition of the 
persons supposed to be addressed in the invitation of 
the Communion Office. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church is the strictest of strict communion bodies; it 
requiresasa qualification for communion, not only faith 
and a godly life, but baptism, and not only baptism 
but confirmation—tho this last may be waived by the 
minister, in the case of one who is ready to be con- 
firmed but has lacked opportunity. If, therefore, 
any Episcopal minister admits to the communion one 
whom he knows to be unbaptized, or one whom he 
does not know to be ready for confirmation, he vio- 
lates the distinct law of his own Church. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to relate the experi- 
ence of anold friendof mine in this matter. He 
had been bred in a Freewill Baptist community of 
New England, and while still a lad was converted 
and baptized. He cameto New York, secured a 
situation, and made his home in a growing vil- 
lage near by. The first Sunday he went to the 
Baptist church, and as it was communion Sunday 
remained to the service. A deacon, observing 
him, came and asked him if he was a member of 
a sister church, and on learning that his church was 
of the Freewill order requested him to withdraw, 
which he did. On the following Sunday he attended 
the Episcopal church, and communion was celebrated 
there. He wished to goto the altar with the others, 
but feared another rebuff, so he did not yield to the 
impulse, but on the following day called on the rec- 
tor. The rector said in substance: ‘‘If you had 
presented yourself at the altar I should have admin- 
istered the communion to you, taking it for granted 
that you were qualified. Now that you have asked 
me about the matter, I must tell you that the Church 
requires you first to be confirmed or willing to be 
confirmed.’’ My friend afterward was confirmed and 
finally took deacon’s orders in the Church. Can 
any one say in what respect the Episcopal practice 
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was essentially more liberal in this case than the Bap- 
tist, except that the Episcopal rector would have 
avoided the discurtesy of which the Baptist deacon 
in his excess of zeal was guilty? 

The communion service of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church is that of the Prayer-Book, with some 
emendations. Where nothing is emended, it isto be 
understood that the meaning of the Prayer-Book re- 
mains, unless general usage constitutesa different 
interpretation. The invitation is adopted without 
change; the reasonable conclusion is that it has the 
same meaning that it has in the Prayer-Book, except 
so far as modified by other action. The only other 
action that can be held to modify the meaning is the 
dropping of the confirmation rubric. But the his- 
toric relations of Methodism to the Church of Eng- 
land leave no reasonable doubt that the invitation 
was intended only for baptized Christians. No for- 
mal action of the Church has ever authorized a dif- 
ferent interpretation. So far as church law is con- 
cerned, the Methodist Episcopal Church therefore 
requires baptism asa qualification for the commun- 
ion. 

But what may be called the common law of Meth- 
odism, practice as opposed to historical meaning, has 
greatly weakened this interpretation. No doubt a 
large number of Methodist ministers do invite all 
whom they believe to be Christians to the com- 
munion, and warrant themselves in so doing by an 
appeal to the words of the invitation. Nay, they go 
further than this; they not infrequently invite the 
unconverted to the communion, regarding the ordi- 
nance as the means, in many cases, of securing con- 
version. I once knewa ruling elder to invite ‘all 
who were serious-minded ’’; and he justified his invi- 
tation by the public statement that he had received 
such an invitation when he was an inquirer, and had 
actually ‘‘found the Savior” while receiving the ele- 
ments atthe altar. The only parallel instance with 
which I am acquainted is the practice introduced on 
similar grounds among the Congregational churches 
of New England by the Rev. Solomon Stoddard, 
about 1707. He contended boldly that sanctification 
is not a necessary qualification for partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper; that it is, on the contrary, a convert- 
ing ordinance, and therefore unregenerate persons 
should be permitted to partake of it as a means of 
securing a change of heart. It is impossible, he fur- 
ther urged, to distinguish the regenerate from the 
unregenerate; so that we do, in fact, admit unregen- 
erate persons, and might as well do so openly. The 
effects of this practice on the spiritual life of the New 
England churches have not been thought sufficiently 
good to encourage the adoption of the Stoddard 
theory and practice elsewhere. 

Onthe whole, therefore, are not strict communion 
Baptists fairly warranted in continuing to assert that 
no considerable body of Christians differs from them 
regarding the qualifications of communicants ? 


Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHESTER, PENN, 





Montaigne’s Materials. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


REARED in affluence, at a time when affluence al- 
most demanded excesses bordering on the brutal— 
for the teast was a gorge, conviviality meant probable 
rest under the table, in those days—Montaigne early 
contracted physical maladies ofa sort to affect a 
man’s temper. The red wines of Médoc could not 
charm away the avenger of mensal excesses to which 
were added less venial affronts to corporal sound- 
ness; besides there was pestilence blowing on almost 
every wind in and out, with Bordeaux as a center. 
War, itself a disease, scattered plague-seeds—mi- 
crobes fortunately had not been discovered—while 
alternations of famine and plethora did what abso- 
lute ignorance of sanitary science suggested. So it 
is well to bear in mind that, like Carlyle, Montaigne 
was a literary invalid; but, like Burns and Lamb, he 
gained by suffering, if not absolute Greek joyousness, 
certainly a fine jocund air, which refracts our rays of 
vision and hangsa glamour over his most amazing im- 
proprieties. 

We have remarked that his education could scarce- 
ly have been better suited to his need as an essayist; 
but education includes more than mere schooling. 
The historic atmosphere in which a man lived—the 
ozone and the miasma of his time—must always be 
taken largely into our measurements of what he knew 
and how he was influenced by it. Montaigne’s father 


probably noticed, being a curious and shrewd person, 
that Michel, his third son, had an extraordinary 
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mind; for he began, in the boy’s early childhood, ex- 
perimenting upon his intelligence with unorthodox 
modes of teaching. The future essayist was cradled 
and suckled by a peasant woman, and his first six 
years were spent among plebeian children, while Latin 
was dinned in his ears by tutors who could not speak 
French. At the same time Greek had a turn at him 
with the aid of an object-lesson performance. 

Montaigne, the chateau where Michel was born, a 
little way from Bordeaux, attracted attention in those 
days and has ever since, being one of the favored 
spots sought out by distinguished wayfarers and 
avoided by plunderers. The boy had his run there 
before going down to the Collége de Guienne, where 
he began in his seventh year, with such teachers as 
George Buchanan and Marc Antoine Muret, the cu- 
rious course then set for pupils of tender age. And 
for seven years he was ground between the upper and 
nether stones of that huge mill where two thousand 
boys like him swelled a universal tide of longing for 
release. Then, not yet fourteen, he escaped from the 
collége and took up the study of law! A year later 
we find him watching the progress of a riot in Bor- 
deaux; and when he was about twenty-five he saw the 
siege of Thionville, at which time he was a counselor 
in the Parliament of Bordeaux, evidently not with- 
out distinction. 

Montaigne married at the age of thirty-three. He 
had seen all sides of life, taken his fill of pleasures; 
and now he felt the need of rural quietude in which 
he could nurse his lesions, if not to a cure, at least 
with great benefit. His elder brothers had died, 
likewise his father, leaving him the estates and the 
family title; therefore, in1571, histhirty-eighth year, 
already broken physically beyond permanent cure, 
he went to live at the chateau of Montaigne, where 
the literary bee, long humming in his bonnet, began 
to sting him sorely. He sharpened some quills and 
fell to jotting down his thoughts. 

Montaigne’s schooling had been curiously literary 
and dramatic, under the influence of the extreme 
classicism with which his great contemporary, 
Ronsard, gave a new brilliance to French poetry; 
but the genius of the essayist struck through its acq- 
demic cocoon and took life at first hand; it used the 
books of the dead past as stepping-stones to cross 
the streams of his own inquiry, and somewhat, too, 
it must be admitted, for mere pedantic ornamentation 
cleverly set into the structure of his work. There is 
not a trace of genuine poetry in the essays, save what 
is quoted from other writers; every drive of the pen 
is at a fact, or what was thought to be the significance 
of a fact, in the spirit of modern science, if not in its 
light, and with what modern science seems strangely 
afraid of, ‘style. While everything was fish for his 
net, nothing was too trivial to be well said. 

Into the composition of an essay he put the win- 
nowed observations ofall his past life bearing inany 
degree upon the subject in hand, together with what 
wide ransacking of books had afforded him in avail- 
able form. He had a great memory, as is shown by 
his quotations, slight lapses from accuracy proving 
that they were not copied directly but as recollected; 
and his sense of that amorphous grace, which is the 
essay’s stamp of structure, was faultless. He built 
walls of rubble; but no stone was chosen that had 
not an attractive side to be turned outward. Hehad 
taste, even when coarseness overcame him. 

It might seem, to a careless onlooker, that an 
essay, like the best of Montaigne’s, could be just as 
well written in a dozen different ways. The experi- 
ment has been often tried, only with the result of 
testifying against the main theory. Lamb caught 
Montaigne’s trick of structure in a remarkable de- 
gree; but compare Théophile Gautier’s essays with 
Montaigne’s and note the difference. The materials 
most searched for by Gautier and his disciples were 
words and the phrase; splendor of diction, kaleido- 
scopic phrase-setting, the paragraph turned with 
Giotto’s sweep of perfection, these were of first dig- 
nity in their esteem; but the old essayist bent his gen- 

' ius hard upon the things he had in mind to say; and 
it was his stedfastness in concentrating his reason, 
while amusing himself with crystals of fact, that gave 
form to his work. 

Considering the state of human knowledge at the 
middle of the sixteenth century, it is amazing to re- 
view the range and variety of Montaigne’s facts. 
He dug at the root of everything in sight, with a 
primitive hoe to be sure; and the bulbs he unearthed 
have been but slightly modified by three centuries of 
tireless cultivation. Itis his way of whistling and 

soliloquizing while at work, however, that most cap- 

tivates us; there his humor breaks forth, and ther 
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his gentle virility flowers; we look ahead, while deep 
in his philosophy, for the next shallowing and rip- 
pling of the stream—almost any figure will serve in 
speaking of the essays—and are not in the least sur- 
prised no matter what comes to the surface; for his 
materials, altho they appear hopelessly incongruous, 
somehow fall together and generate beautiful affini- 
ties, or some filament of delicious sophistry joins 
them as a spider’s web links drops of dew and dang- 
ling flies. 

In the XLVIth essay of the first book we have a 
peep at the method used by Montaigne in collecting 
his materials. It is not anessay, but the outline of 
one, a succession of items with running remarks, he 
calls it a galimafrée, on the subject of names. It 
forms itself, as it progresses, after the fashion of a 
rolling snowball that takes up chips, stones, leaves 
and what not, as well as snow, then begins to tumble 
into pieces of itsown weight, but continues to roll 
and gather. One thing about this galimafrée (pot 0’ 
hash) is that an essay on names cannot be written 
without using its materials, they are the cream of the 
subject—or is hash made of cream ?—down to Mon- 
taigne’s date. The same may be said about almost 
every one of the essays. 

Leisure is the nurse, ease the cradle of the essay; 
but when we remember that Montaigne was writing 
his incomparable jumbles in the midst of that awful 
struggle called the Civil Wars, we must recognize the 
great exception; he was the literary hero of dying 
medieval history; his pen scratched its precious pot- 
hooks gayly through an eight-fold storm of murder; 
and he passed away six years before the Edict of 
Nantes was issued. Yet what almost infinite show of 
untroubled calm in his writings! It seems probable 
that he played the interesting invalid’s tune to all 
the rough riders of those days when they arrived at 
the chateau, as he certainly did to the people of Bor- 
deaux when he was their mayor and a dire pestilence 
struck them; he shied off to his country-seat and 
nursed his own health. 

But from his undefended room he looked forth 
upon the life around him, permitting no detail to go by 
without scrutiny. He had the sensitiveness of great 
genius to drafts from the future, and he felt the 
coming changes in science, literature, art, religion, 
life—saw forward almost to Browning and the agnos- 
tics, backward to the horizon. And over all this 
space his mind was a somewhat whimsical drag-net 
with meshes small enough for minnows and strong 
enough for leviathan. 

Montaigne’s life spanned the period from 1533 to 
1592, which in French history, inclosesas much song 
as war; he was the contemporary of Ronsard, Regn- 
ier, Olivier de Magny, Louise Labé and the ‘‘ Pléiade’’ 
—that hive of busy hummers—but, admirable critic 
tho he was, he had not tried creative work and failed, 
in order to prove his capacity for pointing out the 
failures and successes of others. Nor yet, with the 
charming tinkle of Marot’s d/asons and cog 4 /’ édne and 
the clever turns of Brodeau’s new rondeaux in his 
ears, and with Marguerite of Angouléme still sing- 
ing when he was a lad, did he give the warblers any 
distinguished rotice. But he gathered from them, 
by that indirect mode of observation peculiar to born 
essayists, many a delicate turn of diction and here 
and there a brilliant flash of irony. 

Not by choice, but by force of temperament and 
the trend of the times, he found himself occupying a 
point of view on the ground between Rome and Ref- 
ormation, in a skeptical attitude toward both, yet 
too well saturated with the religion in which he was 
born to die outside its forms. « He may be taken, as 
Emerson took him, for the type-specimen of the 
genus doubter; but his doubts were not mere polem- 
ical stones hurled at sacred traditions. He wished to 
investigate every subject for himself, and as far as 
his light reached he did investigate right independ- 
ently. A large and significant part of his materials 
were drawn from the field of thought opened by the 
frightful religious battles of histime. He went about 
open-eyed, eager to discover the ‘‘why’’ of things, 
as much pleased with a ground for curious conjecture 
as was Gilbert White with a swallow’s burrow, or 
Izaak Walton at sight of a trout-pool. 

Montaigne’s materials, however, were chosen for 
the essay’s sake more than for philosophy’s sake, or 
close argument’s sake, as any reader can see as he 

runs. What he aimed at was a rosary of facts, anec- 
dotes, examples, instances, strung upon a thread of 
impartial comment, which should disguise as much 
as betray his own private theory. The modern ‘‘sci- 
entific’ pose isa vast exaggeration of his attitude. 
His skepticism forced him hard back upon nature, 
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where he boldly took himself to deep water, laughing 
all the time in frank acknowledgment of that ludi- 
crous figure—his own image in the flood; for he was 
always sincere and always just. 

Emerson has dissected Montaigne’s skepticism with 
keen precision; but he failed to comprehend how the 
needs of the essayist interfered with the philosopher’s 
investigations. ‘‘’Tis of no importance what bats 
and oxen think,” he observes; but Montaigne was of 
a different opinion. To him one thing was about as 
important as another. The religion of Christ served 
him no better for a chatty essay than liars, or smells, 
or pedantry, or names, or the vanities of speech. 
Whatever happened to challenge his spirit of inquiry 
suggested an essay as a main object, and he rum- 
maged his memory and experience and foraged in 
books for wherewithal to build it. In very large 
part his materials were literary—that is, they were 
selected with a view to literary art, and not for in- 
vestigation’s sake alone. Much of his skepticism 
comes out incidentally while he is chinking up the 
crevices of his work. 

Finally, we may say that Montaigne’s personal in- 
tercourse with men of every degree furnished him 
rich materials for his work. It might be Amyot, 
grand almoner of France under Charles IX, told 
him an anecdote of the Duc de Guise at the siege 
of Rouen, or it might bea sailor, just returned from 
newly discovered America, who described the savages 
to him; a servant did this, or Cicero, had said that; 
it was all materiel and welcome to his pot of ga/ima- 
frée. : 


Bay Saint Louts, Miss. 





Japanese Religions in 1897. 
BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 


THE moral and religious.condition of Japan, so 
far as one can contemplate an isolated year, must be 
considered in relation to political questions and to 
the influence of contact with Western thought. 

When early in the year newspapers and magazines 
began tosay that the incoming of foreigners to dwell 
freely in any part of Japan and to engage in business 
like natives, would affect the moraland religious sys- 
tems here, and would probably give a new impulse to 
Christianity, I thought the statement hardly worthy 
of notice. But it has had wide expression emphasized 
by a spirit of opposition to any further encroach- 
ments of Christianity. 

Buddhists have been bracing up and raising the 
question whether their sectarian differences might not 
now be laid aside to unite in saving the land from any 
new advance on the part of the Western religion. 
Some of their belated priests still reiterate the old 
charge that missionaries are only the forerunners who 
deceive and win over the people, after which the 
strong nations will come and steal the country. In 
one far-back country village of unwavering Buddhist 
traditions, where no foreigner has ever been seen, I 
heard of a band of priests holding mass meetings to 
warn the villagers against ever allowing Christianity 
to get the least foothold, ‘ for,’’ said they, ‘‘the aliens 
are rich and crafty. They are especially fond of 
Japanese girls, and you parents who have daughters 
should take care that no foreigners win their hearts; 
for if once these men get into your homes they will 
surely get your lands, and then Japan is lost !” 

Shintoists, however, have made the biggest fuss. 
Even some professors in the university, one formerly 
a Christian, have laid themselves out to show that 
the worship of the nation’s ancestors and supreme 
loyalty to the Emperor are all the religion Japan 
needs, and the only religion that can save the nation. 
Scholars who ought to know something of anthro- 
pology are led into the extravagant statement that 
the Japanese nation is descended from the same an- 
cestors, and therefore has a unity wholly different 
from all other nations, and that the worship of these 
ancestors has inspired the national life from the very 
beginning, and is the only religion that can conserve 
the national spirit. This movement is called Wippon 
Shugi, the Japanese (national) Principles, and some 
of the influential magazines have been captured in 


. its interests, educational circles also showing a 


tendency blindly to follow this lead. It has reached 
an almost insane point in its defense of the imperial 
line and in its violent opposition to Christianity. 
Some of the test questions solemnly proposed are so 
exceptional since the days of Julian that they are 
worthy of being posted on the other side of the Pa- 
cific: 

‘*Is it possible to reconcile the idea of the sacred- 
ness of the Japanese Emperor with the doctrine of 
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Christianity which teaches that Christ isthe supreme 
Governor of all things, both visible and invisible ? 

‘Ts it not against the very Constitution of Japan to 
recognize supreme beings such asa God, a Jesus,a 
Pope, a Church or a Bible, other than the sovereign of 
the country? 

‘*Do Christians mean to regard Jesus as a faithful 
subject of the Japanese Emperor, or do they mean to 
bring down the latter under the rule of the former so 
that he might offer the prayer saying ‘Jesus, the Son of 
God, have mercy upon me’?’’— Zhe Far East, Septem- 
ber,’g7. Quoted from Mippon Shugi Magazine. 

It would be a great injustice to Japan to think that 
this kind of nonsense finds any sympathy in the 
Government, or that it is a movement gaining 
strength. It is simply a conservative attempt to ar- 
rest the dying out of ideas that had full sway before 
the opening of the country. Since then the spirit of 
inquiry has been altogether too strong to permit any 
such assumption to go unchallenged and unre- 
buked. There is no danger but that Japan, on the 
whole, will be true to her splendid XXVIIIth Article, 
which says the people shall have religious liberty 
‘‘within limits not prejudicial to peace and order and 
not antagonistic to their duties as subjects.” But 
it is this qualification that has been seized upon as a 
basis of attack upon Christianity, and which affords 
shelter to the narrow statement of a number of pri- 
mary school-teachers who are misled by the bigotry 
of those who are in charge of the normal schools, 
These persons freely affirm that Christianity is op- 
posed to the Imperial Rescript which hangs in every 
public school. They also claim that it ‘‘ will wound 
the national spirit.”’ The principal of a common 
school recently spent an evening with me, and, in 
the course of two hours’ conversation, he repeatedly 
in spreading Christianity, not to 
wound the national constitution. SolI asked him to 
give me a single particular in which there was any 
such danger. He parried my inquiry until I claimed 
the right to know his meaning definitely. Then his 
reply was that the people had deep reverence for the 
shrines of the Sun goddess at Ise, from which the 
Emperors of Japan are descended, and tho there 
might be some superstition in the belief, yet the 
shrines stand bound up with the national life, and 
Christianity might bring dishonor uponthem. To 
which I replied that I had visited the Ise shrines 
several times, and the one conspicuous thing that as- 
tonished me was the flourishing houses of ill-fame 
that were seen here and there for miles along the 
roads that the pilgrims take, and every earnest and 
enlightened lover of the name of Japan must feel that 
these places are a shame and a wound to the nation- 
al life. But Christianity would bea powerful aid in 
driving away that evil, while all of worthy historic 
memory would remain purified and a real honor to 
the land. 

But I suspect that what this teacher was so solic- 
itous about was not the Ise shrines but the Imperial 
family. It is this that the common school teachers 
refer to with anxious faces when they speak of the 
peril the religion of the West will bring to the na- 
tional life. The place this thought holds in the 
moral and religious ideals here has been again and 
again set forth in numerous publications; but it can- 
not be fully understood apart from a frank considera- 
tion of what differentiates the Imperial line from all 
other royal houses. 

How happens it that ofall the thrones in the world 
only Japan’s has had from first to last but one dy- 
nasty? Various answers are given. Some have 
easily replied that with twelve concubines and the 
privilege of adoption besides, it cannot be difficult to 
keep a line going forever. But such persons forget 
that this method of maintaining royal lines has been 
virtually universal, but everywhere else it has failed. 
Another solution is that Japan’s geographical separa- 
tion from allother nations so that she has never been 
invaded, has enabled the line to descend unbroken. 
But that, even with the first reason, is by no means 
sufficient; for the horribly destructive internal wars 
might easily have changed the dynasty a score of 
times. It is without a doubt the universal belief in 
the divine descent of the reigning emperors that is 
the one main cause of the stability of the line. The 
worship of this sacred line must not be confounded 
with the gross deification and worship of the old 
Roman emperors, which violated some of the best 
moral instincts of thoughtful men and was a sure 
sign that the end was near. Here the worship 
has been a genuine belief in the essential deity 
of the occupants of the throne, associated with 
the virtue of unquestioning loyalty to a person 
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‘sacred and inviolable."’ It has been one of the 
glories, perhaps ¢/e glory of Japan’s history and the 
secret of her peculiar national character—this deep 
religious reverence for and enthusiastic loyalty to 
‘the divine line unbroken from ages eternal.” 


SENDAI, JAPAN. 


Club Men and Smoke Talks. 


BY A COLLEGE PROFESSOR. 


TERMS and phrases hitherto sufficiently innocent 
frequently take to themselves meanings of a subtly 
distasteful nature before passing across into the op- 
posite camp of the distinctly objectionable. It 
would seem as tho ‘‘club man’”’ and ‘smoke talk ’’ 
were at present in this unstable condition. 

The other evening I was invited by a friend to ac- 
company him to a ‘‘smoke talk”’ given by a ‘‘ club 
man’’ who had served as war correspondent to an 
English newspaper in Japan. ‘‘I didn’t bring my 
boy,’’ remarked my friend, as we stepped into the 
car, ‘‘ because I was afraid there might be something 
objectionable said or suggested.” 

‘‘Have you heard anything to that effect about 
the lecture or the lecturer?” I asked. ‘‘ Have they 
that reputation?’’ 

‘*Not that I know of,’’ was his rejoinder; ‘‘ but 
these smoke talks are apt to be rather free.’’ 

The newspaper which the lecturer had represented 
isa high-class journal, whose editor! know very well. 
I was in expectation of a racy talk dealing with inci- 
dents in the late remarkable war in the far East; 
but I was miserably disappointed. Instead of the 
racy I got the rancid. 

The ‘‘smoke talk” was divided into three por- 
tions, which might have been labeled, ‘‘smutty, 
smuttier, smuttiest.”” And yet it was given in the 
spacious hall of the chief club in one of our largest 
cities. The lecturer was introduced by the President 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, a representative man. 
The audience included prominent members of the 
leading evangelical churches. 

The indecent features of the lecture constituted alli 
its special attractiveness; and frequent giggles and 
applause announced the delight of the audience, Not 
a hiss was heard, not a word of stern disapproval. 
You see, it was a ‘‘smoke talk ’’ by a *‘ club man.’’ 

The English was that of an ill-trained, uncultivated 
speaker. He could not pronounce the Japanese 
name for girl, which, of course, recurred frequently. 
He could not pronounce correctly the name of the 
chief battle of the war in which he had served as 
special correspondent. Bu: what did it matter? It 
was a ‘‘smoke talk’’ by a ‘‘club man,” 

The lecture was illustrated bya series of stereo- 
scopic views, many of them excellent. The explana- 
tory comment was not on an intellectual par with 
this excellence. Some innocent pictures lending 
themselves to just and lucid interpretation, were 
smeared and degraded by the sure, plague-like con- 
tamination of a sensual mind. So much the funnier 
for the audience! You see it wasa ‘‘ smoke talk” 
by a ‘‘club man.”’ 

The experience was a singularly unpleasant one to 
myself. Being only a guest, I sat out the talk with- 
out protest. But next day I accosted a leading citi- 
zen who had been present. ‘‘You have a boy,’’ I 
said, ‘‘and would no doubt severely reprove him if 
you caught him in the nearest lot smoking cigarets 
and talking smut with a group of his companions, 
Last night you listened placidly to vile indecencies. 
Where is your consistency in condemning your boy 
for what is no worse?”’ 

He ended by admitting that the lecture was dis- 
graceful. But it was not a mere lax admission that 
was in place; the case demanded holy, righteous 
indignation, 

There recurred to mea deeply felt experience of 
the past. When traveling in a French mail steamer 
to the far East, I found myself after Singapore with 
only male fellow-passengers in the first saloon. My 
companions were all Frenchmen, excellent men in 
most respects, but alas, with the fatal national taint 

“of salaciousness! Their only idea of masculine talk 
of a ‘‘jolly” kind was the reveling in indecencies. 
For me it was a foretaste of Hell. In a few days the 
language and the cackling became so intolerable that 
I longed and prayed for some men or women of my 
own race and affinities to join the table and arrest 
the plague. Happily at the next port an honest 
Scotchman, with his wifeand daughter, came aboard, 
and the breezes of heaven seemed to be blowing 
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Now this is the degradation of life to which we are 
drifting, if the plague of these ‘‘ smoke talks’’ is 
allowed to spread. The healthy laugh at real humor 
will be replaced by the diseased cackle of the sensual- 
ist. The pure-minded., clean-talking gentleman of the 
past will be degraded and contaminated by the license 
allowed to ribalds. 

Our civilization is a delicate adjustment. It is 
based not on dollars and having a good time, but on 
sacred ideals. One of these ideals is a noble type of 
manhood that is incompatible with such grossness. 
People are only too apt to forget, in the smug con- 
tentment of carpeted rooms, that many of our most 
cherished institutions can never flourish if habitually 
unchaste speech is indulged in. For instance, if 
young men and women are to meet and associate in 
the same classrooms, surely they must submit tothe 
same moral canons. 

What a shock it would be to any right-minded 
young manif he were by chance to overhear a lady 
fellow-student make an indecent remark to a com- 
panion! But reverse the positions. Ought any 
young man, with a high ideal of life, to come into the 
classroom with pure-minded young women, after 
having indulged in wanton grossness of speech? 
Could he, in such a case, really hope in his heart for 
her respect? And if he cannot hope for her respect, 
where is-his own self-respect ? 

We touch here the vital springs of moral conduct. 
And yet a ‘‘smoke talk” by a ‘‘club man”’ is com- 
ing to mean, in our large cities, the free-and-easy 
violation, before the most respectable fathers and 
brothers of a community, of all those chaste proprie- 
ties of speech. which have hitherto been knit up with 
the name of Christian gentleman. Surely this is a 
turning back of the clock of time. 


Biblical Research. 


The New Version of the Babylonian 


Account of the Deluge. 
I. 


BY PROF, MORRIS JASTROW, JR., PH.D., 
University OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

TWENTY years ago when George Smith announced 
his discovery of an Assyrian-Babylonian parallel to the 
biblical story of the Deluge, there was a general dis- 
position to attribute the chapters in the Book of Gen- 
esis dealing with Noah to direct borrowing from Baby- 
lonia or Assyria. Two decades of steady progress in 
Old Testament and in Assyriological research have 
materially changed the face of the problem. Much as 
the biblical and the Babylonian stories have incommon, 
the points of divergence are no less striking. On the 
assumption of a direct transfer of the story, these di- 
vergences cannot be accounted for in a satisfactory 
way, Upon closer examination, it appears that the 
Babylonian tale is to be differentiated into two parts, 
distinct and originally independent, the one a popular 
tradition recounting the destruction of a single city, 
known as Shurippak; the other a myth based upon the 
annual phenomenon, witnessed in Babylonia, of the 
overflow of the Euphrates. Before the perfection of 
the Babylonian canal system, it was no uncommon 
occurrence for entire districts to be submerged during 
the winter rains and storms; and some particularly de- 
structive season may have contributed to the enlarge- 
ment of a limited catastrophe into a general annihila- 
tionof mankind. 

In the Bible we hear nothing of the destruction of a 
single city. The parallel to the loss of Shurippak is to 
be sought rather in the destruction of Sodom; and there 
are indications, as Ewald already suggested, that the 
overthrow of Sodom was once combined, as was the 
destruction of Shurippak, with a tradition that involved 
the disappearance of all mankind. Such parallels, 
however, are met with frequently in the legends and 
traditions of ancient nations having no direct commu- 
nication with one another. The biblical tradition of 
the Deluge is concerned only with a general destruc- 
tion;and the point of comparison is, therefore, only 
with that element of the Babylonian story which is 
based upon the annual flooding of the Euphrates Valley, 

This phenomenon, which is also involved in the bib- 
lical conception of a primeval chaos, pictured as a time 
when the waters covered everything, naturally impress- 
ed itself deeply upon the minds of all who once dwelt 
in the Euphrates region; and Southern Mesopotamia 
being at onetime the home of the Hebrew clans, or 
at all events.of some of these clans, the obvious con- 
clusion isthat the Hebrews, when they abandoned their 
Euphratean settlements and started on a leng series of 
wanderings, carried stories with them of the havoc 
wrought by the storms that annually visited Babylonia. 
One of these stories has been incorporated in the Book 
of Genesis and, as generally recognized by critics, two 
versions of one and the same story have been dovetailed 
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into one another to produce the narrative in its pres- 
ent form. That these ancient tales have been pre- 
served by the Hebrew writers, to whom we owe the com- 
bination of the legal codes of the Hebrews with the 
early history and traditions of the people, is due to two 
circumstances. Inthe first place, the stories formed 
part and parcel of the life of the Hebrews, handed 
down by one generation to the next; and, secondly, 
they constituted admirable mediums for illustrating, 
in a popular way, the doctrines of the advanced theol- 
ogy produced under the influence of a monotheistic 
faith, conceived in an ethical spirit. The parable is 
the characteristic form in which the Oriental loves to 
clothe a doctrine; andto this day the Jewish preacher 
in those sections of Europe which have preserved Ju- 
daism in its most Oriental garb, is called the maggid— 
that is, the story-teller. 

This view, which makes the biblical story of the Flood 
the result of an independent development of tradition 
that the Hebrews at a very remote period shared withs 
the Babylonians, finds a support in the fact brought out 
by Scheil’s discovery that the Babylonians possessed 
various versions of a flood tradition. 

The readers of THE INDEPENDENT are indeed fortu- 
nate in having so soon placed before them an account 
of Pére Scheil’s interesting discovery. At the Elev- 
enth International Congress of Orientalists, held in 
Paris during the early part of September, 1897, Scheil 
laid this tablet before the Assyriologists present, and it 
is needless to add that it aroused a great deal of inter- 
est. Tho only a few lines have been preserved intact, 
enough is left to warrant the conclusion that the tablet 
did contain an account of some violent storm. The oc- 
currence of the word aéuédu* (‘‘rain-storm’’) and of the 
proper name Adram-khasis, one of the names of the 
hero of the story in the older version, discovered by 
Hormuzd Rassam,+ and first deciphered by George 
Smith, makes it safe to designate the contents of the 
tablet as a variant version of the story which created 
such a profound sensation some twenty years ago. 

For a proper understanding of what for the sake of 
convenience we may call Smith’s version, it is impor- 
tantto bear in mindthat the story is incorporated in a 
remarkable literary production of Babylonia known as 
the ‘‘ Gilgamesh.Epic.’’ This production is devoted to 
an account of the doings of a great semi-mythical and 
semi-historical personage of the distant past whose name 
was for along time read provisionally, Izdubar or Gish- 
dubar, but who, we new know, bore the name Gilgamesh. } 
The identification of Gilgamesh with the biblical Nimrod 
has now been abandoned by scholars, tho it is evident 
that the biblical protrgyal of Nimrod is influenced by 
the Gilgamesh traditions; and in the same way the 
Samson story contains elements that are met with in the 
Gilgamesh Epic. The etymology of Gilgamesh is un- 
known; and there are reasons for believing that Gilga- 
mesh was not even a native of Babylonia, but of Elam, 
—the district lying to the east of Babylonia. Gilga- 
mesh conquers southern Babylonia, of which Uruk, or 
Erech, was at that time the center, or one of the centers. 
Such was the impression that he made upon the popular 
mind that he becomes a favorite hero, of whom various 
stories are told that in reality happened to other per- 
sonages. More than this, Gilgamesh is brought into 
connection with occurrences in nature. He is identified 
with the solar deity, and the change of seasons is pic- 
tured by fortunes that are supposed to beset Gilgamesh. 
As a solar deity the hero is smitten with disease. The 
disease symbolizes tne decline of the summer sea- 
son. Gilgamesh wanders in search of healing, and, 
fearing that death may be in store for him, hears of 
one who, tho mortal, has escaped the common lot of 
humanity. After long and painful wanderings, he 
comes to the abode of this mysterious personage, situ- 
ated at ‘‘the confluence of the streams.”” This region, 
as Professor Haupt has shown, § is none other than the 
traditional Paradise. Gilgamesh asks the immortal 
man, whose name turns out to be Parnapishtim (or Pir- 
napishtim) to tell him the story of his escape from 
death. 

' The reply to this question constitutes the so-called 
Deluge story of the Babylonians. The story has noth- 
ing to do originally with Gilgamesh; it has simply been 
tacked on to the epic in which Gilgamesh is the cen- 
tral figure. Indeed, the original independent character 
of Parnapishtim’s fate is a justification for,comparing 
the Babylonian deluge with the parallel tale found in 
the Book of Genesis; and, by virtue of this character, 
there is every reason to expect to find the same ora 
similar tale incorporated in some other literary produc- 
tion. Scheil’s tablet, forming as he believes the tenth | 
in a series which as the opening words show is not the 
Gilgamesh epic, confirms this view. Naturally, the 
fragmentary character of the tablet commands caution ; 
but the opening words of the series to which the tablet 





* This is the word used for the Deluge in Smith’s version. Another 
characteristic term common to both Smith’s and Scheil’s tablet is 
Tarkulle. Scheil’s rendering ‘“‘ oar”’ is not acceptable. See below. 

+ See the statements in Rassam’s *‘ Asshur and the Land of Nim- 
rod,’’ pp. 31 and 52, 53. 

¢ It does not follow that Gilgamesh was the only name by which he 
was known. He may have had other names. 

§ “Wo lag das Paradies” (Ueber Land und Meer, 1894-95, No. 15). 
{ 1 do not feel certain of this. 
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belongs (and which according to Babylonian custom con- 
stitute the title of the series),* ‘‘ While the Man Rested,”’ 
suggest a comparison with Berosus’s account of the 
Babylonian deluge+—preserved by Alexander Polyhis- 
tor—where it is almost startling to read that a deity 
whom Berosus identifies with Kronos (probably Ea) ap- 
proaches Xisuthros (the hero of the Deluge) ‘‘ in his 
sleep’’ and tells him of the approaching Deluge.t 
In this same account Berosus connects Xisuthros 
with the city of Sippara. It is there that Xisuthros is 
commanded to bury tablets giving an account of the 
‘*beginning, progress and end of things’’; and after the 
deluge Xisuthros returns to Sippara for the purpose of 
exhuming the records.§ This tradition, of course, 
merely reflects the prominence of Sippara asa literary 
center; and yet it is of considerable importarce that 
Scheil’s tablet was found at Abu-habba, the site of the 
ancient city of Sippara. Berosus’s account of the 
deluge differs in some very important details from the 
Babylonian version hitherto known to us through the 
Gilgamesh Epic; and since we know that Berosus drew 
his material directly from cuneiform 
details must not be lightly set aside. 
Putting together the circumstance that Scheil’s frag- 
ment belongs tothe Sippara library, and the promi- 
nence given to Sippara in Berosus’s account, the propo- 
sition may provisionally, at least, be accepted that both 
Berosus and the new tablet give us the version of the 
tradition current in Sippara. 


sources these 


Fine Arts. 
The Stewart Collection. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


IT seems impossible to write with enough gratitude 
for the opportunity to see before sale the collection of 
the late W. H. Stewart, that Paris-American of inde- 
pendent judgment and keenly cultivated taste, who dis- 
covered Zamacois, Rico and Fortuny. He loved the 
sure, adroit hand, the passion for light and glitter and 
color, of these young Spaniards; and whatever painter 
he chose to company with them, was a master techni- 
cian. There were only 128 paintings and drawings, 
including many water-colors, in the Stewart collec- 
tion; but none of them were bought for the name, 
altho Fortuny, Vollon, Von Marcke, Troyon, Meis- 
sonier, Rico, Clays, Zamacois, Corot, Alma-Tadema, 
Michetti, Decamps, Stevens, Gavarni, Vierge, Baudry, 
Daubigny, Menzel, are names to conjure with. The 
collection was practically closed twenty years ago, 
when I, like many another whose only claim to the cur- 
tesy of Mr. Stewart was appreciation, saw these pic- 
tures in his Paris hotel. The delight of the owner in 
the marvel of perfect finish, seen best through the 
lenses he placed at hand, the loving way in which the 
pictures were disposed so as to enhance their attrac- 
tions, revealed him the enthusiastic amateur. 
The collection comprised, in the main, the work of his 
contemporaries; but many of them have, like the 
owner, passed away; and the work of others has abso- 
lutely changed in character. Rico once painted not un- 
like Bonington, but almost more naively, tho he was 
not long in finding his key; Boldini worked for love of 
color and light rather than for money, and Madrazo 
handled pigments with richness of impasto, breadth 
and conviction. The last two come back like ghosts of 
a forgotten past in this collection of twenty’years ago. 
Indeed, Madrazo, in his ‘‘Woman and Parrot,’ the 
woman’s head and hands carried very far, the white 
parrot, with its depth of feathers and polished beak, 
and Boldini, in his water-color, called ‘‘ Rest in the 
Studio,’’ with its refinement and dignity of color and 
composition, are both worthy of their place beside the 
great Fortuny. 

But it is he—itis he who is great, and we rejoice 
that the art tarift has not protected us trom his educa- 
tive presence in these twenty-five wonderful examples. 
A draftsman so great that Gérome sent his Beaux 
Arts pupils to study his work; a colorist of unrivaled 
richness, splendor and brilliancy, he had a feeling for 
composition which never missed; and he fused all his 
great qualities in the fires ofnever-failing, enthusiastic 
vigor. Moreover, there is an elevation of mind in the 
man which gives dignity to the face ofa trite conta- 
dina-by-the-well, and nobility to the form under the 
rags of the old beggar by the roadside, and fits him to 
handle a subject like ‘‘ The Choice of a Model,’ where 


in 





* The same custom prevailed in the literary circles of Judea. The 
five books of the Pentateuch, for example, are known from the open- 
ing words A modern example is furnished by Papal Bulls which de- 
rive their titles from the opening words. 

+ Cory’s ** Ancient Fragments ’’ (New ed., by Hodges, p. 60). 

¢ If there is a connection between the title of the series and Ea’s rev- 
elation, then Scheil’s tablet can hardly be the tenth of the series; 
unless, indeed, we suppose that it belongs to aseries which began 
with some other revelation made to some other person in a drean. 

§ An illustration of the persistency with which ancient traditions 
cling to the sites of Babylonian cities is furnished by Hormuzd 
Rassam (** Asshur and the Land of Nimrod,’’ p. 399), who, when he 
reached Abu-habba—the mound covering the ancient city of Sippara— 
was told by a native that the mound contained a golden model of 
Noah’s ark which had been buried there by Noah himself as a me- 
morial of the catastrophe. Evidently the association of Sippara with 
the Deluge. contained in the account of Berosus, gave rise to this 
belief, 
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gallants of the Academy of St. Luke, arrayed in bre. 
cades and satins, in an apartment brilliant with stuffs 
and wealth of odjets d@’art stand in line to criticise the 
posing of a beautiful nude woman upon a malachite 
table supported by gilded satyrs. Another picture, 
wonderful in itself, aud as a contrast and foil to the 
luxurious elegance of the first, is the‘‘ Arab Fantasia,”’ 
with its dance of swart howling Arabs in the shad- 
owed court, who leap in the air whirling their in- 
laid arms above their heads or discharging them 
in the earth at their that 
Creature into whose cavernous mouth one 
directly, his fore-shortened, doubled body well off 
the ground! See the watching crowds, those with 
musical instruments and those who hold the marabout’s 
lion with undrawn fangs! The Court of the Alhambra 
furnished congenial subjects for several pictures; some 
get their crimson from seas of gore or their story from 
scenes of Arabcruelty; but they are painted because 
they are beautiful in line and color—not for sheer grue- 
someness and the difficulty of the thing, like Gérome’s 
‘* Door of a Mosque, with Heads of Decapitated Reb- 
els,’ of which Hamerton says: ‘‘In this very coldness 
is something peculiarly fascinating and terrible. 
Hanging between two little panels, by Meissonier, as if 
to challenge comparison, was Fortuny’s ‘* Breakfast in 
the Old Convent Yard’’; 10%x13% suffices to show the 
brilliant sun on the white wall, the projecting tiled roof 
and grapevine throwing cool bluish shadows, the orange 
trees, the sky with floating clouds, the lady in the bal- 
cony gazing.-at the breakfasting cavaliers, the serving - 
man and peasant, chickens pecking crumbs near the 
table, a row of big round water-jars and the entrance 
lamp; and all fainted, not as Meissonier worked in cold 
blood, but with the fascination of enthusiasm. 

But in the summer we may be permitted to return to 
Fortuny, the delightful monograph prefacing the cata- 
log, by his brother-in-law, Madrazo, affords welcome 
addition to what we have been permitted to know here- 
tofore of his life. 

Mr. Alfred Stevens’s canvases make a powerful show- 
ing. Solid, sincere, he paints the fashions of the day 
so that when they have gone out of date some intrinsic 
beauty of fitting line remains in perfect harmony with 
serious composition and sensitive broad color. 

And Michetti had a beautiful, playful witchery in 
those otherdays. How delightful that flock of turkeys, 
the green hillside contrasting their gay wattles, the hu- 
man figures playing into their line and into that of the 
distant town. Now he has retired and turned serious 
painter, will he produce anything so good ? 

Rico is represented many times, ‘‘ steeped in light 
and toned with color.’’ The famous picture by Baudry, 
in the Luxumbourg, ‘‘ Fortune and the Child,’’ is here 
repeated in smaller dimensions, with its masterly draw- 
ing, and pink, transparent sentient flesh, transfused 
with pearly shadows—and a larger nude by the sea- 

But, after all, why attempt to catalog all the 
good? This is Fortuny’s hour, Gavarni is here—his 
first influence when a student in Spain—his sketch of 
Meissonier, with other suggestions of his artistic affin- 
ities and noble and abundant examples of his work. 

The Barbizon school are not less beautiful. De- 
camps’s ‘‘ Death andthe Woodcutter ”’ is full of pathos 
and thoughtful suggestion; but one cannot think of 
them now. Menzel is akin to Fortuny in power and 
facility, but without his elegance. 
one Fortuny. 

The bronzes by Fremiet, Barye, Gemito and the 
other little sculptures and the Japanese bronzes one 
would be glad to study appreciatively. They have all 
the impress of Mr. Stewart’s individuality-as a col- 
lector. 


feet. See foremost 


looks 


shore. 


There has been but 


Mr. Elliott Daingerfield exhibits at the Klackner 
Gallery his large and beautiful canvas ‘*‘ The Child of 
Mary.” As Mr. Cox remarks in the accompanying 
brochure, ‘‘ the richness and glow and force of color 
which he imparts to a scheme generally restrained and 
sober in total effect are qualities very rare in modern 
art.’”’ Mr. Abbey’s ‘‘ Hamlet’’ at the Avery Galleries, 
does not sustain as a whole the reputation it brought 
from the London exhibition tho it has beautiful parts. 
Its great merit, aside from the heads of Hamlet and 
Ophelia, is the tragic suggestion of its rich color. 


New York City. 
Science. 
Bark and Cork. 


Tue Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture set 
apart a portion of its appropriation last year for in- 
vestigations by men of science in those branches of 
knowledge that might have a practical bearing on the 
progress of agriculture. These papers are issued in 
‘‘Bulletins.’”” No. 29 of the series is on the bark of 
trees, and is from the pen of the State Botanist, and 
gives some wholly new points in relation to the office 
performed by cork in the economy of tree life. The 
author starts on the proposition that the wisdom of 
nature is not confined to development. Destruction is 
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equally wisely provided for. Cork is one of the agen- 
cies so wisely provided for the destruction of vegetable 
tissues. 

When a branch of a tree is cut off during the growing 
season, the leaves die black or brown, but remain 
attached to the branches. But when they remain on 
till the period of the fall of the leaf cork is formed, 
and just at this point the leaf is detached from the 
branch. So of branches themselves. Innumerable 
branchlets are formed—more than desired for the per- 
manent frame of the tree—and cork is called in to 
throw off the superfluous twigs. This is exemplified 
strikingly in cedar and arbor-vite trees. But it 
is in the bark of trees that the most remark- 
able development of cork is noted. The 
riations in the bark of trees are almost as 
numerous as in those characters known as specific dif- 
ferences. Scarcely any two trees excorticate alike. In 
some it peels off in flakes, as in the apple and the but- 
tonwood; in others it presents sheets, as in the cherry 
and the birches; while in others it is rough as rough 
can be, as.in some oaks, ashes, persimmons and other 
familiar trees. These again subdivide, and the rough- 
ness in the bark of one oak differs from the roughness of 
another. Each tree, in fact, has its bark peculiarities 
so marked that one who has made a study of the subject 
may identify most trees, tho he be blindfolded, by sim- 
ply feeling the trunk of the tree. 

The author shows that this could not be the case if 
the rifts of trees came about by mere mechanical press- 
ure, resulting from the increasing thickness of the 
trunk. When twigs are first formed, small dots appear 
on the surface of the bark. In some species they are 
scarcely visible, in others they are so prominent as to 

_give the twig a warty appearance. These are the latent 
cork cells. But their final development varies in dif- 
ferent species of trees. When they do, the develop- 
ment is specific in each case. Sometimes they develop 
laterally, as in the birch and cherry. When they meet 
each other the time of separation is complete and we 
have the sheet-like character of the birch and cherry. 
When they meet each other in a vertical direction, we 
have the usval rough fissure; and they develop be- 
neath the surface when the flaky pieces of the button- 
wood and shell bark are formed. An apple, which is but 
a modified branch, has imperfectly developed cork- 
cells. These do not often advance,and so we have 
smooth apples; but they are occasionally called into 
activity and then we have russets. 

In short, the main office of cork in the economy of 
plant life is to aid Nature in getting rid of that for 
which she has no longer any use. Bark has an expan- 
sive power. It will stretch. The lacebark-tree of 
Jamaica is used in illustration. In our linden and 
sweet chestnut it will stretch sufficiently to present 
what is known as smooth bark for a number of years. 
The cork-cells continue inactive; but as soon as the 
limit of expansion is reached, the latent cork-cells 
spring to action. They rift the old bark, and it is 
thrown off. The practical lesson is deduced, that the 
cultivator must help nature, either by helping, by 
washes, to continue the natural stretching of the bark, 
or to throw off the old scaly bark when the full office of 
live bark has been exercised. In these operations, as 
in others, nature seems at times to be working exu- 
berantly. More effort seems thrown in certain direc- 
tions than the mere good of the individual requires. It 
seems as if the good of other things were being kept 
in view atthe same time. In this case we have the 
cork layers of the oak, and corky wings of the sweet 
gum—all far in excess of individual needs. 


va- 





Education. 





State Universities vs. Church Colleges. 


THE article by Francis W. Kelsey in the December 
Atlantic on ‘‘ State Universities and Church Colleges ” 
emphasizes a tendency in American education which 
is fraught with far-reaching consequences and cannot 
be too frequently rehearsed nor too thoughtfully con- 
sidered. Educationis becoming secularized. In the pub- 
lic schools this is already accomplished; while it is de- 
manded that every other strain in our civilization shall 
be wrought into their curriculum, no one suggests that 
religion shall find a place therein, or at least none but 
ecclesiastics to whom religion isthe synomyn of asect. 

It is certainly true that the discipline of the school 
favors good conduct, conduct that comports well with 
our business and civic life; but other systems of train- 
ing have the same kind of effect; for example, that 
based upon the teachings of Confucius than which 
none produces more punctilious regard for con- 
ventional requirements. Such a system, however, 
offers nothing worthy for a people like ourselves. A 
free people have need of something higher than 
mere precepts or habits. To be safe, to be endur- 
able and enduring, freedom must be rational; but it 
is rational only when rooted in certain convictions, 
the conviction that a moral will is supreme in the uni- 
verse, and that we are bound to this Supreme by moral 
obligations. ‘These are religious convictions that can 
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certainly be fostered or destroyed by education. In 
childhood, in what may be called the elementary school 
age, the impression of these moral truths is easily made 
by mere suggestion; but a little later on, when the 
spirit is coming to its free activities and doubts, and 
questions of all things, there is need of an influence 
much more positive, persistent and systematic than 
mere suggestion, to guide it toward truth. Formerly, 
at this critical age, the Christian college for boys and 
the Christian seminary for girls came into supplement, 
round out and cemplete the secular aims and methods 
of the common schools. These higher Christian schools 
were, moreover, feeders of the common schools, since 
a large proportion of the elementary teachers passed 
under their teachings. Just here is the significance of 
statistics, such as are cited by Mr. Kelsey, toshow that 
State universities are rapidly depleting the denomina- 
tional colleges. The present relation of the two classes 
of higher institutions, the sectarian and the non-secta 
rian, is shown at a glance by the Table in the report of 
the Bureau of Education. Of 475 universities and col- 
leges III, or 23 percent., arenon-sectarian. In these 
are comprised 43 per cent. of all the professors, 45 per 
cent. of the students, and 60 per cent. of the endowment 
funds. It is true that intheclass are found several in- 
stitutions whose spirit and aims are avowedly Chris- 
tian, as Princeton, Marietta, Oberlin; but the majority 
are non-sectarian, or secular in the same sense as the 
State Universities. The financial strength of these in- 
stitutions explains in great part their drawing power. 
The stress was formerly upon ethical studies, but it 
has shifted to the scientific which demand costly ap- 
pliances. The situation would be simpler if the change 
affected only the higher courses; in that case the 
smaller colleges with all the traditions of character 
training which attach to them, might still form the link 
between the elementary and the higher; but the change 
has affected the entire scheme of education; and the 
public high school, with an equipment far superior to 
that of the average college, accelerates the decline of 
the latter. 

These facts suggest an important problem for the 
Church, namely, that of readjusting its teaching agen- 
cies, since it is inconceivable that the Church should 
abandon the field or content itself merely with pulpit 
and Sabbath-school exercises. The Church has a mes- 
sage for-the intellect as well as for the heart; its de- 
velopment is the most important chapter in human his- 
tory, and its dogmas and ceremonies are the formal or 
symbolic expression of the deepest insights that have 
ever come to the mind of man. What it needs most of 
all to-day is sound educational method; thus fortified it 
could defy all counter-forces by the inherent interest 
of its subject matter. So great has been its influence 
in the past that even now, with complete separation of 
Church and elementary school, and the drift of student 
life setting toward secular colleges, education still main- 
tains among us its Christian character. President 
Angell found, in 1890, that 71 per cent. of the professors 
in twenty State universities were church-members. 
How to preserve this influence? Fortunately the 
Church is already asking the question, and does not 
disdain entirely suggestions from secular sources. This 
is well, for the wisdom of method is to-day outside the 
sacerdotal line. Steps have also been taken, and nota- 
bly by the ‘‘ Christian’? denomination, to maintain 
teaching agencies at the seats of State universities. As 
a rule the effort is heartily seconded by the University 
authorities. 

The agitation of the subject suggests that in educa- 
tion all monopolies are dangerous, at present the func- 
tion of the school is exaggerated, it is after all only 
one of the agencies by whicha generation is molded; 
and if the others, the family, the church, the public 
press are slothful or corrupt, the school will be little 
more than a ‘“‘ voice crying in the wilderness.” 


The London Lancet estimates that the minimum 
sum that a medical student must be prepared to spend 
in London during a year on board and lodging is $300, 
tho $250 will cover his expenditure in these directions 
in other centers, and less if he is careful. He can save 
twenty per cent. of his expenditure by living with a 
fellow-student, to their mutual benefit. He must be 
prepared to spend fifty dollars more at least in books 
or instruments, or both. He will be almost the excep- 
tion if he does not incur one or two extra liabilities in 
the way of special tuition during his five years’ career. 
He will require another fifty dollars a year as pocket 
money, and to these figures must be added his fees and 
the price of his clothes. It is almost impossible for a 
young man to maintain himself entirely, and pay all 
necessary fees and expenses of education as well, upon 
a less sum than $500 a year. 


....President J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, has given President Geo. H. Bridgman $20,000 
toward the $35,000 needed to remove a debt against 
that Hamline University, Saint Paul, Minn., provided 
that Dr. Bridgman raises the remaining $15,000. There 
is no doubt that this amount will be speedily collected 
among the friends of the institution, as a considerable 
portion of itis already pledged. 
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....It is decided that the next meeting of the National 
Education Association shall be held at Washington, 
D.C. The National Capital possesses unrivaled at- 
tractions for such a gathering. The mere opportunity 
of seeing and studying the new library building and 
equipments is worth a trip across the country. 


Sanitary. 


Free Antitoxin. 


THERE were no special features in the weather of 
1897 to differentiate it from 1896, such as the protracted 
heat-spell in ’95, that numbered its victims by thou- 
sands, and there was no epidemic invasion in the State 
of New York; and yet there were 3,600 fewer deaths in 
1897 than in 1896; and one remarkable feature of the re- 
port is the fact that the decrease was chiefly in New 
York City and the other cities of the State, while the 
rural mortality was relatively increased. While we 
hear such loud outcries on every hand against living in 
cities, it is but natural to inquire why the deaths have 
diminished in the city and increased in the regions that 
we are accustomed to believe free from many causes of 
disease found in cities. We firmly believe it to be ow- 
ing to the great campaign of education now conducted 
in cities by up-to-date physicians; and the more thor- 
ough hunting up of contagious diseases, and the highly 
systematic methods of treatment while the disease is 
present, and the thorough methods of disinfection 
practiced on the premises, if the patient does not go to 
the hospital, and the destruction or disinfection of gar- 
ments likely to convey the contagium. One of the great- 
est factors in the improved health of New York City 
has been, no doubt, the distribution of, literally, mil- 
lions of circulars on such topics as the following: ‘‘ In- 
formation for Consumptives and Their Families,”’ ‘‘ In- 
fant Feeding,” ‘‘ Methods of Transmission of Conta- 
gious Diseases,’’ and numerous. others on similar 
topics. Sometimes an edition of 50,000 of these circu- 
lars in many tongues are printed and distributed among 
the tenement-house population, while other circulars 
containing, it may be, the result of some new experi- 
ment in the laboratory of the Health Department, are 
prepared and sent to all the medical journals and to the 
daily press, thus giving them a wide circulation at 
once. Some of these have been ‘‘ Bacteriological Ex- 
aminations for the Diagnosis of Diphtheria,” ‘‘ Relation 
of Membranous Croup to Diphtheria,’’ ‘‘ The Nature 
and Causation of Pulmonary Tuberculosis,”’ etc. 

But the most signal service the Health Board has 
rendered has been in the production, under the closest 
scientific supervision, of diphtheria antitoxin free from 
the least taint of commercialism,and tho a costly 
remedy, furnishing it free to all who are too poor to pay 
for it. The Health Board were supplied with a special 
annual appropriation of $30,500 for the prosecution of 
this work, and after fifteen months were able to supply 
the remedy from their own laboratories on the first of 
January, 1895. A detailed account of the process of its 
production is too voluminous and too technical for this 
column; but as the production is now to be attacked by 
the forcesof ignorance, envy and unrighteousness, act- 
ing through the New York Legislature, a brief sum- 
mary of the most important factor in the reduction of 
the death-rate since 1886 by this disease to considerably 
less than one-half of what it was, is here in order. This 
is the work itis doing: 

1. The furnishing of free supplies of diphtheria anti- 
toxin to all public institutions in New York City. 

2. The furnishing of free supplies of diphtheria anti- 
toxin to private physicians for use among persons too 
poor to pay for the remedy, the only condition being 
that reports of the cases treated be forwarded to the 
Health Department on their completion. 

3. The free administration of diphtheria antitoxin, on 
the request of the attending physician, to any resident 
of New York City by a specially detailed staff of medi- 
calinspectors. It takes an expert todo it correctly. 
The sale of the surplus products of diphtheria antitoxin 


was authorized by a special act of the New York Leg- 
islature, and the fund thus accumulated is devoted 
solely to the production and use of this antitoxin, or 
other antitoxins. The remedy (produced as above) is 
on sale at over a hundered pharmacies in the city, the 
price being fixed by the Health Department. When it 
is remembered that in a case of true diphtheria, it sel- 
dom fails to ‘‘head off’’ the attack if administered 
within the first twenty-four hours after the symptoms 
have declared themselves, it will be seen what a 
merciful provision this is. It is hinted that the 
true inwardness of the attempt to prevent the sale 
of the Health Board’s product is the fact that 
rival producers are in the field. If any one 
wishes further to inform himself—and this remark 
is especially commended to the attention of mem- 
bers of the Legislature—he will be able to get one of 
the most instructive pamphlets ever printed by apply- 
ing to Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, of the New York 
Health Department, for a copy of his ‘‘Preventive Medi- 
cine in the City of New York’’—an address Gelivered in 
Montreal, in September, 1897, at the meeting of the 
British Medical Association. This attempt of the Coun- 
ty Medical Society to defeat or hamper the valuable 
and successful efforts the Health Department is ma- 
king for the prevention of such diseases, should receive 
no countenance from any legislator. It is against the 
public welfare. 
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Music. 
The Kneisel Quartet. 


BY E, IRENZZUS STEVENSON. 


MUSIC REVIEWERS frequently have more than one or 
two professional duties at the same time, and would be 
spared frequent hurry if managers and artists possibly 
could consider that fact. The other evening, two 
writers who concern themselves with the season’s inci- 
dents, were sitting in the Metropolitan Opera House 
during a Wagner music-drama, and it was necessary for 
them toslip away and take some account, for at least a 
little while, of quite a different sort of performance. 
They crossed the street and entered a much smaller 
auditorium. Behind them they had left the great lyric 
theater, full of the swirl of a Wagnerian climax, and 
packed with an audience drawn together from society’s 
most notable ranks, and froma more desultory and en- 
thusiastic musical following. But here were three or four 
hundred people only, tho crowding the place toits doors 
—an audience of peculiar musical cultivation, if incident- 
ally one of representative social life, too. No theatrical 
stage and sumptuous scene, nosuggestions of the drama, 
no mighty orchestra even, playing symphony or sym- 
phonic-poem, no sound of human voice! Instead, one 
saw four fiddlers seated against a staring white wall. 
The ear at once was caught by the tones of just four 
string instruments—two violins, a viola and a violon- 
cello, The artists who held them were playing a string- 
quartet of Mozart. Presently they continued the simple, 
short program with another quartet of equally exqui- 
site beauty, by Smetana. 

The contrast between the two musical incidents was 
striking. But music héld its own, and won its own 
cause. The garish splendors of the operatic-theater 
faded from thethought. Was the Metropolitan a block 
away,ora hundred miles? Had one been there five 
minutes earlier or never? The rich charm of ‘‘ The 
Mastersingers’’ was dissipated, as if one had never 
heard it. The sense of enjoyment in a definite, articu- 
late human drama, associated with music, was ina 
twinkling wholly gone. It was as if a little ray of daz- 
zling, pure white light had shot down before one, from 
somewhere—with a radiance tnat held one spellbound. 
How corrupted and artificial and impure seemed 
opera of any kind, especially Wagnerian opera, with 
its imperative demands on so many other than 
merely musical materials and perceptions, with ele- 
ments so vehement and distinctly unesthetic. How 
hybrid and vulgar and debased was any phase of 

. musical expression that was so untrue to music’s ex- 
quisite independence, its sufficiency to itself. What 
traitors were the opera-makers from the beginning, all 
the apostles of program-music, allthe mighty geniuses, 
who had not walked in the straight and plain path of 
independent, mystic music; whe, worse still, had so 


cunningly and under such a fine show of right and au- . 


thority acted as do the blind who lead the blinder 
travelers out of the real and fair path! The operatic 
form, as compared ‘with symphony and with chamber- 
music’s utterances, with a Prelude of Chopin or an 
adagio in a Beethoven sonata, appeared, once more as so 
false, and, so hopeless of adjustment on correct prin- 
ciple that one wondered at its so deceiving our emotions 
as musicians,and at its unrebuked esteem with us to- 
day. What had any musicians to do with it, after all? 
Why should its elaborated falsehood be so seductive to 
them—and tous? Truly, the world was not really mu- 
sical, not as musical as it ought to be in intuition as 
wellas education. Music’s real and abstract self was 
like the Egyytian belief in God, something esoteric, 
a thing that was not and could never be forall the 
musical world; and even allits priests did not reach to 
it. But the simple, perfect string quartet—that spoke 
it out essentially and forever. 

With such works in operatic form as ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ 
‘* Aida,’’ ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba,” ‘*The Trojans at 
Carthage,’’ the association of music with drama, scen- 
ery, literature and outspoken emotion, can go no fur- 
ther. We areso impressed by their complex splendors, 
theircunningly interdependent elements of interest,their 
emotional concreteness, that we do not realize how they 
forsake music’s rea] province. We fail to notice that, 
like Tarpeia and the Sabines, they open the gates to its 
hereditary foes. We need more purely musical cultiva- 
tion. We need more to enforce on ourselves the truth 
that a symphony by Beethoven or Brahms is worth a 
whole opera-season as a message in musical art. We 
need oftener to stop to think that a great tho simple 
song should appeal to real musical taste more than 
Brunnhilde’s Immolation; and that a string-quartet of 
Mozart or a motet by Palestrina means the essence of 
music the purest and greatest effect wrought to elo- 
quence with the simplest means. 





LocALLy the music-season now is beating its fullest 
rhythm. Opera at the Metropolitan from the Messrs. 
Damrosch and Ellis concludes its fourth week, and 
nearly ends its list of performances; with ‘‘ The Bar- 
ber of Seville,’’ ‘‘ The Mastersingers’’ (as a well-earned 
benefit to Emil Fischer, who has reached his fortieth 
anniversary of stage life), ‘‘ Siegfried’’ and ‘‘ The Dusk 
of the Gods.’”’ Mr. Alexander Siloti and Mr. Franz 
Rummel play at afternoon pianoforte concerts. The 
Symphony Society and the Seidl Subscription Series at 
the Astoria Hotel present the chief orchestral concerts 
of the week. There are some twelve or fifteen addi- 
tional incidents of concert character. 
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Tuts is a very big world of ours, thoin Washington 
it seems very small indeed; for here in this particular 
part of the globe one meets people from every other 
prrt. Inthe old days of sailing ‘‘round the Horn,” 
Hawaii was a far-away land—tragically faraway to the 
missionary fathers and mothers who went out there, 
leaving their little children behind them, in the United 
States. But now, steam and many other things, have 
brought the beautiful mid-Pacific Islands so near that, 
in spirit, at least, they are already ‘‘one of us.”’ Of 
course, to the small number of statesmen who still 
reckon distance by the exact mile and not by common 
interests and inspirations, Hawaii is quite as far off as 
ever. A fortnight ago, when the Gridiron Club gave 
its annual dinner-party, certain features presented a 
curious and interesting study. The Gridiron Club is 
unique. Itis neither political, official nor literary, but 
severely social. It never does things like any other 
club; and nobody ever can fancy, much less know, what 
itis going todo. No club dinner-party ever has so 
many distinguished people as guests—without appar- 
ent premeditation—always as a matter of course. It 
may be as well to call it a coincidence—tho it was not— 
that on this occasion the guests at the Gridiron Club 
dinner included the President of the Republic of Hawaii, 
the Minister of Japan, the Minister of Hawaii, the Am- 
bassador of Germany, the Minister of China, the 
Ambassador of France, and the Apostolic Delegate of 
the Pope. The rules of the Gridiron Club are rigid, 
and its lines are taut against everything except social 
fun. But there must have been a deal of diplo- 
matic thinking going on, in} which Cabinet officers, 
the Speaker of the House, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, any number of Senators, Chauncey M. Depew, 
David B. Hill, and other distinguished guests, 
but not Diplomatic Corps men, had no share. The 
Minister of China, one of the most clever, astute 
Celestials ever out of China, hardly regards with com- 
plaisance the Teutonizing of his country through the 
‘open port” of Kiao-chau. But his near neighbor at 
the dinner was the Ambassador of Germany, and also 
near at hand sat the Ambassador of France. Ina cu- 
rious way China and Japan are made to sympathize 
and almost forget their war two short years ago on the 
common ground ofa self-preservation which may bring 
them together in the near future as allies against Rus- 
sian influence in Korea, which means Russian aggres- 
sion in Japan, and the possible partition of China by 
Germany, France and, if need be, Great Britain. The 
Minister of China and the Minister of Japan speak 
English well, and sometimes with much vigor. The 
Eastern question, in certain respects, presents the same 
point of view alike to Mr. Wuand Mr. Hoshi. And 
each with the same vigor of expression applies to the 
Great Powers the same word—‘ Robbers.”’ 

Tho the Minister of Japan represents the supposed 
to be conservative Japanese Government, he would not 
be suspected of conservative proclivities. On the con- 
trary, one would more readily ascribe to Mr. Hoshi 
‘* Young Japan” inclinations, both on political and so- 
cial lines. He is probably the ablest Minister of Japan 
ever at this post, and is the youngest. Inspite of criti- 
cisms in his own country, and the impression that 
when Mr. Hoshi wascalled home last year he would 
not be allowed to return, he had managed his side of 
the Japanese question so well that the Government of 
Japan would not, tho more than likely could not, send 
a representative to Washington to fill his place as ac- 
ceptably as he had filled it. So Mr. Hoshi returned, 
and the Japanese question is practically disposed of— 
settled—or will be, in a manner satisfactory and just to 
allconcerned. Japan has not hitherto encouraged her 
subjects to become subjects of other countries; and in 
Hawaii, while demanding all the rights of citizens, 
under the most favored nation clause claimed in the 
treaty with Hawaii, the right of suffrage was not in- 
volved, as that would require Japanese to renounce 
allegiance to Japan. And yet, the Japanese knew 
that it was only a question of time, when, like other 
people seeking new homes, they must become new 
subjects, if they would be new citizens. Japan has 
never at any moment of the immigration contention 
with Hawaii, shown a desire or anxiety in regard to 
money indemnity for loss sustained by turning back her 
immigrants. While it has been plain all along, it is 
now a settled question that with the reasonable assur- 
ance of protection of Japanese interests in Hawaii, 
Japan not only no longer is opposed to annexation, but 
will be rather in favor of it. So that the immigation 
contention, serious enough at one time to engage the 

diplomacy of three Governments—Japan, Hawaii and 
the United States—opens the door to full citizenship of 
Japanese in any part of the United States; that is, if 
annexation is accomplished. This happy outlook put 
.the Japanese question very much in evidence at the 

Gridiron Club dinner, where the President of the Re- 

public of Hawaii and the Minister of Japan met for the 

first time and were seated within close range at the 
table. All through the long course of diplomatic 
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correspondence, President Dole’s conservative and ab- 
solutely just attitude has been conspicuous; and this is 
recognized and appreciated by Japan. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that there should be apparent at the 
dinner a most cordial feeling and personal curtesy on 
both sides that will add to official relations something 
of personal friendship. This was more apparent on 
another occasion, shortly after, when the Minister of 
Hawaii and Mrs. Hatch gave a reception in honor of 
President and Mrs. Dole. While the Diplomatic Corps 
was fully represented, it was a matter of pleasant com- 
ment that the Minister of Japan was one of the early 
guests and among the last to depart. If anybody en- 
joyed the party more than Mr. Hoshi, there were no 
visible signs of such enjoyment. The Secretaries of 
the Legation of Japan were also among the guests. 

It was a very large party, and one of the handsomest 
evening affairs given this season. The suite of large 
drawing-rooms in the north wing of the Arlington 
were opened, and had the beauty and fragrance of 
roses; and, even with a company of six or seven hun 
dred guests, there was room for all. President and 
Mrs. Dole stood near Mr. and Mrs. Hatch, and Major 
Heistend, in full-dress uniform,presented guests. There 
were aiso assisting, Mrs. Castle, wife of the Secretary 
of Legation; Mrs. William G. Irwin, of Honolulu; Mrs. 
Castle’s pretty young cousins Miss White and Miss 
Castle, and Major Iankea and Dr. Day, of President 
Dole’s staff. Many naval officers were at the party, 
who had been in Honolulu; then there were ‘‘ others”’ 
also, and it was surprising to find how many people, 
after all, had visited the Islands. The naval officers 
were in full-dress uniform, not because there was any 
official order, as at the White House, but probably out 
of deference to the nation’s guest. 

The following day Mrs. John W. Foster gave a 
charming tea from four to six, to a large company 
asked ‘‘to meet President and Mrs. Dole.’’ Mrs. Fos- 
ter welcomed her guests at the door of the first draw- 
room and presented them to Mrs. Dole, and assisting 
were Mrs. Hatch, Madame Romero, Mrs. Frye and Mrs. 
Hitt. In the second drawing-room Mr. Foster presented 
guests to President Dole, who had already met so 
many that he said he began to feel quite at home in 
Washington, and among friends. In the tea-room the 
table was beautiful with pink effects of pink roses and 
pink shaded wax lights. Mrs. Stanley Brown and Miss 
May Williams were graceful hostesses at the tea and 
coffee urns. 

The official entertainments in honor of the President 
of Hawaii had to be crowded into less than one week, 
as the unwritten law of etiquet required that the first 
should be by the President of the United States. This 
was the dinner given by President and Mrs. McKinley, 
on the first open date at their command after the arrival 
of the Hawaiian visitorsin Washington. The following 
evening President and Mrs. Dole were guests at the 
second official reception at the White House, and from 
that on the social whirl left no time heavy on their 
hands. Whatever influence the visit of the President 
of Hawaii may have, ina political way, it is certain 
that, personally, the impression is altogether favorable. 
As the nation’s guest, there would be more or less of 
formal ceremony attending the visit of President Dole; 
but in deference to his wishes there was no display. 
Tho extremely democratic, President Dole is never 
lacking in the smallest curtesy; and he has a dignity of 
his own fully equal to the requirements of his high po- 
sition. It matters not whether one favors annexation 
—in fact, it is not annexation, but the man and his per- 
sonality that people in general were interested in and 
impressed by during his visit in Washington, It was 
not simply that the President of Hawaii is a “tall, 
handsome man,” as many said, but that his fine, strong 
face is the index to the character of the man, who, more 
than any other force, has held the Island Republic, by 

his cool head and firm hand, through five years against 
odds at home and abroad. Annexation may fail; if it 
does, the Republic will go on, at any cost. 

Mrs. Dole is a woman of attractive personality. To 
a charm of manner she adds the charm of a remarkably 
sweet, sympathetic and well-modulated voice, and quite 
wins all visitors who have the pleasure of meeting her. 
She has a dignity as characteristic as that of her hus- 
band, and atthe same time is magnetic, frank and cor- 
dial. Mrs. Dole is a clever talker, thoroughly well 
read, easily holds conversation with a number of visit- 
ors, and possesses the rare tact of making each feel as 
if especially addressed. Mrs. Dole is a New England 
woman, but has passed all her married iife in Hawaii— 
about twenty-five years. President Dole was born in 


Honolulu, but his parents were from New England. 
When the Republic followed the monarchy, Iolani Pal- 
ace, Or sometimes called Royal Palace, became the 
Executive Building. A part of it is occupied by offices 
of the President and Cabinet, and inthe former Throne 
Room the Legislature meets every two years. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Dole have their own house in Honolulu, 
and out at Diamond Head, where the surf dashes over 
coral reefs, they have a cottage, and when at home they 
dispense a charming hospitality. At the same timethe 
President of the Republic lives in far more simple style 
than many of his neighbors. In town he walks to his 
office, and when out at Diamond Head he rides in on 
horseback. 
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THE actual work of Congress the past week is easily 
summarized. The Senate spent a considerable time 
in executive session in a discussion of the Hawaiian 
annexation treaty. Senator White, of California, 
one of its strongest opponents, occupied parts of 
three days with a speech against it. His objections 
were numerous. One of the most important was 
that the acquisition of these islands would devolve 
upon us the necessity of a greatly increased navy. 
He denies that the sugar trust was opposed to annex- 
ation. Senator Platt, of Connecticut, spoke in 
favor of the ratification of the treaty, enlarging upon 
the importance of annexation from acommercial point 
of view. Various reports are in circulation as to the 
strength of the vote for annexation. It is claimed by 
some that the friends of the treaty are now counting 
on sixty-one, or one more than the necessary two- 
thirds, and the names of the Senators are given. 
On theother hand, it is positively asserted that there 
are two or three votes yet to be secured to insure an- 
nexation. It is confidently stated that Speaker 
Reed, who has been counted among the opponents 
of annexation hitherto, has announced that heis now 
in favor of it, and that he would assist in passing a 
joint resolution in the House of Representatives if 
the treaty should fail in the Senate. The House 
seems determined to keep to its policy of economy. 
It has passed the Fortification bill as it came from 
the Committee with reductions from the estimates of 
the War Department, amounting to more than 
$9,000,000. The bill carries an appropriation of 
$4,145,000. The House Committee on Banking has 
determined to report a bill embodying the three rec- 
ommendations of President McKinley, in case they 
fail to agree upon a more comprehensive plan of cur- 
rency reform. 


THE gradual increase of the receipts from the 
Dingley tariff seems to justify its friends in their pre- 
dictions that it will soon produce sufficient revenue 
for the uses of the Government. The customs re- 
turns for January were $14,300,000 in round figures. 
This indicates an increase over the December returns 
of $2,600,000, and is exactly 3,000,000 more than the 
receipts of January, 1897. Beginning with August, 
the first full month of the Dingley tariff, there has 
been an increase every month. This increase 
amounted to $900,v00in September, to $1,800,000 in 
October, to $100,000 in Novetnber and $1,900,000 in 
December. Last month’s receipts were not, however, 
sufficiently large, exclusive of the money received 
from the sale of the Union Pacific Railroad to meet 
the expenditures, which were unusually heavy. There 
was a deficit, excluding the Union Pacific receipts, 
for the month of nearly $8,000,000, the deficit since 
July rst of last year being nearly $52,000,000. The re- 
ceipts forthe early days of February indicated a de- 
cidedly upward tendency, so that a considerable 
surplus is expected at the end of the present month. 





THE reports of the War Department with regard to 
the situation in the Klondike are somewhat serious. 
According to them the situation is such as will re- 
quire pretty extensive relief work. Major Rucker, 
who is in Dyea, reports that it will require 115 
mules and 130 Juneau sleds to transport 120 tons of 
supplies into Lake Lebarge ready to send down the 
Yukon River to Dawson, when the ice will per- 
mit, and he proposes to divide the route into three sec- 
tions. At the same time he recommends strongly a 
contract with one of the railroad companies to take 
in the supplies. ne at least of these roads will be 
open by the time the supplies reach Dawson, and 
there is an offer from one crossing the Chilkoot 
Pass to take in a large amount. The commanding 
officer in the department of the Columbia has de- 
cided to push the entire expedition over the Chilkoot 
Pass as fast as possible. - At the same time the rush 
for that region is already commencing. The trains 
to the coast over both the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern railways are crowded; and General 
Merriam, in command of the department, states that 
from present indications a greater expedition will be 
needed next winter than this, as hundreds are al- 
ready embarking without more than sufficient sup- 
plies to last through the summer, while thousands 
more are on their way in a similar condition. In view 
ofthis the Government ts urgently requested to dis- 
courage the immigration as much as possible. On 
the other hand, individuals well acquainted with the 
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situation affirm that the War Department reports are 
somewhat exaggerated and that the situation is not 
as serious as has been stated. Meanwhile reports of 
new finds come in, and there are indications of a 
general stampede from Dawson to other sections, 
from which the most extravagant reports come of 
the gold yield. The importation of reindeer from 
Europe continues, altho a number have died on the 
voyage, and apparently the hope of successful use is 
not as strong as it was. The Governor-General of 
Canada has shown his appreciation of the opportuni- 
ties for trade by urging, in his address at the open- 
ing of Parliament, the building of an all rail route 
to the Klondike region. 


THE present rising in Cuba began at Ybarra, Pro- 
vince of Matanzas, February 24th, 1895. I1t has 
been in progress, therefore, nearly three years. Be- 
ginning in one of the Western provinces on a very 
small scale, it has spread to all parts of the island, 
and seems to be as strong, confident and determined 
to-day as at any time since it began. The map given 
herewith is designed to show the proximity of the 
island to the United States, the provincial divisions 
with the population of each, the chief towns and 
cities, the railroads and the trochas built by General 
Weyler as military fences across the island. Insur- 
gent forces are found in every one of the provinces. 
According to the latest report of their distribution, 
approved by the Cuban Junta in this country, there 
are 36,500 men in arms, of whom nearly half are in 
the cavalry branch of service. Beginning with the 
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purpose of this fleet to prevent the insurgents from 
receiving arms, ammunition and supplies from the 
United States and other outside sources. The cost 
of the war to Spain has been, so far, $280,000,000, 
and the yearly expenditure is about $85,000,000. 


THE most important news from Spain concerning 
the Cuban question is to the effect that United States 
Minister Woodford has presented another note tothe 
Spanish Government in which he asked that a date be 
fixed for the end of the war in Cuba. Premier Sa- 
gasta is said to have made an immediate reply, which 
is characterized in the Spanish press as of a very vig- 
orous nature, declaring that the Government is unable 
to fix any date for the completion of the pacification 
of Cuba, and again calling attention to the duty of the 
United States to prevent the fitting out of filibuster- 
ing expeditions. It is quite clear that the trip of 
Captain-General Blanco to the Eastern departmenc 
of the island has been a very disappointing one. The 
occasion was taken by the insurgents while he was 
in the easternmost province to push the war against 
the Spanish forces so sharply that two of the gener- 
als, Linares and Luque, were driven back on Holguin 
with considerable losses. Reports indicate that 
there are sharp dissensions among the Cuban Minis- 
try. and there seems not the slightest probability 
that the rash prediction of General Blanco that the 
war would be ended the present. month can be ful- 
filled. ; 





THE British Parliament assembles this week with 
a more uncertain condition of public life than at any 
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westernmost province, Pinar del Rio, which General 
Weyler pronounced ‘‘pacified’’ before he was re- 
called, there are, west of Weyler’s trocha near 
Havana, some 7,200 insurgents, under the command 
of Generals Diaz, Lorente and Ducasse. Of these 
3,800 are infantry and the rest cavalry. These con- 
stitute the Sixth Army Corps. In Havana and Ma- 
tanzas provinces is the Fifth Army Corps, commanded 
by General Rodriguez with half a dozen chiefs of 
divisions. This corps consists of 2,300 infantry 
and 1,500 cavalry. The Matanzas division is in 
charge of General Betancourt. In Santa Clara is the 
Fourth Army Corps, consisting of 5,700 men under 
General Carillo, assisted by Generals Nunez, Arando, 
Monteagudo and Jose Miguel Gomez. This makes a 
total of 16,700 men in the Western department. In 
the two provinces of the Eastern department Puerto 
Principe and Santiago de Cuba, there are about 
12,600 men, most of whom are in the latter province 
under Gen. Calixto Garcia. In the former province 
is the seat of the Cuban Government at La Esper- 
anza in the Cubitas Mountains and the headquarters 
of General Gomez, the Commander-in-Chief ofthe Cu- 
ban forces. These forces are well equipped, and in 
the Eastern department have a plentiful supply of 
food. Thirty thousand Cubans, not in active service, 
are, it is said, tilling the ground and furnishing food 
to the insurgents. The Spanish army is supposed to 
number 150,000 or more, under the general command 
of Captain-General Blanco. In Cuban waters is a 
considerable Spanish navy, consisting of seven cruis- 
ers, nineteen gunboats (small), one transport, five 
torpedo boats and twenty-four launches. It is the 


time for some years. Apparently the political situa- 
tion is much the same, the Liberals having only gained 
five seats since the general elections. In reality, how- 
ever, there is a general mix-up. Both in local mat- 
ters and foreign politics there has come about a con- 
siderable change, and it would apparently not be 
difficult to secure a vote which would insure the 
downfall of the Salisbury Ministry should the popu- 
lar opinion as to the foreign situation be supported 
by the facts when Parliament meets. The declara- 
tion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that England would 
fight if necessary for free ports in China came asa 
relief toall, Then the reported yielding in regard 
to Talien-wan followed by a statement made public 
this last week that there had been no demands, and, 
therefore, could be no yielding, have left everybody in 
a state of most exasperating uncertainty. The Con- 
servatives are just as bitter as any Radical against 
further support of Turkey, while the Liberals are 
joining inthe Tory cry of no concessions to Russia, 
in China or anywhere else. Should Lord Salisbury 
take a definite stand in any one thing every one would 
be delighted; but that does not seem probable. His 
problem is, indeed, a difficult one. In Crete he sup- 
ports Russia and France, against Germany and Aus- 
tria; in Egypt, Germany and Austria support him 
against Russia and France, while at Peking he is 
alone against everybody. His uncertainty makes 
even more evident the opportunity of the Liberals, 
but also their difficulty in improving it. Sir William 
Harcourt keeps silent, and Lord Rosebery is having 
a quiet time at Naples, and who is to lead the party’ 
is by no means evident. 
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THE trial of M. Zola commenced on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 7th. The case as presented by the Government 
is limited to the charges that Commandant Esterhazy 
was illegally dealt with, he being discharged by parti- 
san orders from a high source; and the accusations 
against General Billot, Minister of War, and other 
officers, are entirely ignored. Against this M. Zola 
has entered an earnest protest, demanding that the 
charges against him be based upon the letter asa 
whole. To this he received no satisfaction, and is 
resolved to force an issue in regard to his statements 
as to the perjury of the officials. He has submitted 
the names of ninety-seven witnesses whom he wishes 
summoned, including ex-President Casimir-Perier, 
ex-Minister Ribot, Colonel Picquart, Senator Scheur- 
er-Kestner, General Billot, and a number of others, 
mostly persons prominently mentioned in connection 
with the case. He has also presented the names of a 
large number of diplomats, including the Russian 
Minister at Brussels, and members of the Russian 
Embassy at Paris, and also attachés of other legations. 
These, of course, will attend or not as they choose. 
The opposition press deny that any diplomat or Gov- 
ernment official will appear as a witness and claim that 
the case will fall through on the first day. M. Zola 
himself says that he does not much care whether the 
witnesses come or not, because the Government can- 
not prevent his counsel, nor M. Clemenceau, on be- 
half of the paper which published his letter, from 
making speeches, nor prevent himself from making a 
statement which will throw great light on the whole 
matter. At the same time a proclamation signed by 
the anti-Semites has been placarded over the city 
stating that the people rely upon the jury to deal with 
the insulters of the army, and that if these last organ- 
ize a demonstration the people will take the law into 
their own hands. The ItalianGovernment has made 
a definite statément that it has never had any deal- 
ing with Dreyfus, and the feeling is increasing that 
if there was any truth in such betrayal of French 

military secrets the party that profited was none 
other than France’s ally—Russia. 








THE Polish question is again agitating Germany. 
In 1886 Bismarck, dissatisfied with the progress made 
in Germanizing the Polish provinces, especially 
Posen, secured inthe Prussian Parliament the adop- 
tion of a scheme for the establishment of German 
schools in those provinces, the transference of Polish 
officials and soldiers to German provinces and the 
colonization of the Polish districts by German land- 
owners and farmers. In order to facilitate this last 
the right was given to expropriate the Polish nobili- 
ty and a fund of 100,090,000 marks ($25,000,000) was 
established tu meet:the attending expense. The re- 
sult has not been quite what was hoped for. About 
35,000 Poles were expelled from East Prussia, and 
their estates, some of them large, were divided up 
among Geriaan farmers and small landed proprietors, 
Yet, after all, the Polish element in districts of 
mixed nationality has expanded at the expense of the 
German. This appears to have been due to two 
causes, the most important being the efforts of the 
Polish Nationalists. These have organized a system of 
establishing smal] Polish villages around the German 
towns. Asa result, the German artisans and trades- 
men were dependent on their Polish neighbors, and 
also there was a constant influx of Polish appren- 
tices into the towns until there arose in them a 
Polish bourgeoisie fully equal in strength to the 
German. The promoters of the German coloniza- 
tion also, being chiefly men of aristocratic ideas, 
took little pains to consult the wishes of the middle- 
class colonists, with the result that many of them 
got tired of their new surroundings, sold out to the 
Poles and went back to their original provinces 
where they felt at home. Another influence assist- 
ing the failure of the movement was the encourage- 
ment of anti-Semitism and the consequent discour- 
agement of that Jewish financial assistance which 
might materially have helped the new colonists. The 
general result has been that the Poles have not only 
failed to become fully Germanized, but have preserved 
to a considerable degree their national feeling and 
aspiration. 





THIS situation has been fully recognized by Ger- 
many, but, largely from the wish not to antagonize 
the Roman Catholic Polish clergy, nothing special 
has been done. The recent events in Austria have 
caused considerable anxiety at Berlin. The Poles of 
Posen have not failed to manifest their sympathy with 
their brethren of Galicia in their support of the 
Czechs against the Germans of Austria; and there is 
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much talk of a general union of the anti-German ele- 


ments in that whole region. With,a view tocrushing 
any such movement at the very beginning, Chan- 
cellor von Hohenlohe has introduced a bill into the 
Prussian Landtag, authorizing the fund for German 
colonization in Posen to be increased to twice the 
original sum. In speaking of the necessity for the 
bill, he referred to the advantage resulting from the 
increase of independent peasant properties, and the 
development of a sturdy class of agricultural laborers, 
but dwelt chiefly on the political side of the question. 
He affirmed that while many Poles are thoroughly 
loyal to the Empire, there are powerful movements 
designed to excite hostility to Germans, and looking 
toward a greater degree of Polish independence, a 
sort of federated union with Prussia. This he de- 
clared could never be. Germany ‘‘never can and 
never will give up Posen.’’ Accordingly he urged 
the Poles to give up their dreams and live at peace 
with their German neighbors. The speech was 
loudly applauded by the Conservatives, but aroused a 
storm of hisses from the Poles ‘and the Clericals, 
The Polish leader declared it inconsistent with the 
Prussian Constitution, which secures to every citizen 
equality before the law, and claimed that the treat- 
ment accorded to the Poles placed them at a disad- 
vantage, and was directly conducive to deepen differ- 
ences of nationality and religion. The general effect 
has been to arouse bitter feeling in Posen and con- 
siderable anxiety in Galicia, where the Poles realize 
that it strengthens the hands of the Germans in Aus- 
tria in their efforts to crowd down any development 
of the non-German elements. 


THOSE who anticipate active hostilities on the part 
of Russia in any part of the world may be reassured 
by the fact recently made known that the Russian 
Government, notwithstanding the fact that it has 
probably the largest revenue of any country in the 
world, about ¢730,000,000, has to face a deficit of 
considerably more than 100,000,000 rubles out of a 
total budget of 1,500,000,000. The last year was a 
comparatively economical year, and expense and in- 
come were well balanced. For the coming year, 
however, there is an increase of 46,000,000, in ordi- 
nary revenue and of 66,000,000 in ordinary expendi- 
ture which might be arranged for by a previous sur- 
plus; but there is an excess of over 120,000,000 of 
extraordinary expenditure. This is largely for rail- 
way extension, and includes: for the Siberian Railway, 
without rolling stock, 37,000,000 rubles, and for aux- 
iliary enterprises 700,000 more; for other railways 
1,500,000; for local lin2s, 10,000,000, and for rolling 
stock 49,000,009. The situation is rendered worse 
by the bad harvests of the past years and the not 
favorable outlook for the coming year. Last year 
the crops of wheat and potatoes sufficed for the use 
of the people but gave little margin for export. In 
the ordinary expenditure there are some marked dis- 
crepancies. Tne total budget for education, not- 
withstanding all the agitation for more and better 
schools, is only 25,000,000 rubles, while the War and 
Naval Departments have 355,000,000, The Minister 
of Finance emphasizes the value of his monetary re- 
form creating a gold standard ‘‘similar to the Eng- 
lish pound sterling,’’ and presents his plan for repla- 
cing the paper so long used by gold. In presenting 
the budget the Minister of Finance dwells upon 
the necessity of a time of peace to the financial well- 
being of the nation, and expresses the beiief that 
the foreign policy will be opposed to all agressive 
aspirations as regards other States. While it is true 
that the Government does not look upon this excess 
as indicating a deficit but rather an investment sure 
to bring returns in future years, it is easy to under- 
stand how averse it is to war, and that aversion is 
justly looked upon as a guaranty for peace. 


THE English press considers the report of the con- 
clusion of a treaty between the Sultan of Sokotoand 
the English Royal Niger Company the most impor- 
tant news from the Western Sfidan in a long time. 
The immediate kingdom of the Sultan, who is a Mo- 
hammedan, lies east of the upper Niger, and its 
northern borders mark the limitations between the 
southernmost French and the northernmost English 
possessions or spheres of influence. He has practically 
control over a much larger region, for there are quite 
a number of tributary States, among which Nupé, 
llorin, and other petty kingdoms recently subdued 
by English arms are included. For atime after the 
campaign against Nupé the Sultan appeared averse 
to any agreement with the English authorities, urged 
the rulers of the States to proclaim a jehad against 
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the infidel invader, and refused the annual tribute of 
$15,000 which the Company was-accustomed to pay 
him. The States which had felt the power of Eng- 
lish arms were chary about offending the British 
Company, and moreover the Sultan did not himself 
take the field or send his forces forward. Threat- 
ened with an invasion by Rabeh, once a slave of 
Zebehr Pasha’s, now a leader of military renown and 
the conqueror of the country east of Lake Tchad, 
and besought by the French to make an alliance with 
them, he was finally induced to believe that the best 
chance for him was a British alliance. This agree- 
ment makes the English hold on the immense terri- 
tory lying between the Upper Niger, Lake Tchad, 
the southern edge of the great desert and the coast 
apparently secure. It is believed that it will have a - 
great effect throughout Western Sfidan in convincing 
the natives that the British side is the winning side. 


II 





THE Cretan preblem is again very prominently be- 
fore Europe. .So faras appears Russia, France and 
England are heartily in favor of the candidacy of 
Prince George for the governorship of the island; and 
it 1s reported that the Russian Foreign Minister, 
Count Muravieff, has announced it as the Czar's un- 
alterable determination that Prince George should be 
nominated. Germany and Austria, however, persist 
in their opposition, and, according to reports, Ger- 
many has given the Sultan to understand that if nec- 
essary it will recall the German war-ship from Crete. 
At the same time comes a strong note from Bulgaria 
to the Turkish Government with regard to the situa- 
tion in Macedonia. A little time since nearly 600 
Bu-gariansin the province of Uskub were arrested on 
the charge of storing arms. The Bulgarian agent in 
that region declared that many of them had been 
tortured to death, and that the women and girls had 
been outraged. Therefore the agent urgently de- 
manded an immediate cessation of the oppression, the 
withdrawal of the military’in that vicinity, the trans- 
fer of the prisoners to the capital of the province for 
trial, and the dismissal of a number of officials. It 
was in view of this situation, when not yet made 
public, that the special forces were ordered, as re- 
ported recently, to the Bulgarian frontier. There is 
a general belief that Bulgaria in this matter has an 
understanding with Servia and perhaps, also, with 
Montenegro. There is trouble, too, in Thessaly. 
The Sultan has refused to withdraw the troops until 
the Cretan Government is settled, and those troops 
have occupied some villages in the neutral zone, after 
meeting with most determined opposition from the 
villages, resulting in the death of several hun- 
dred persons. The Albanian question also ap- 
pears to be coming into prominence, and in general 
there is a feeling of great uncertainty throughout the 
whole of the Levant. 


THE China question has passed through the usual 
series of statements and denials. Reports have come 
that the British Indian, Australian and Pacific 
squadrons have been ordered to re-enforce the fleet in 
the far East; also that the British claims in the val- 
ley of the Yang-tse-Kiang will be supported by a 
strong squadron stationed at Chusan, and that should 
Russia raise her flag over Port Arthur the English 
flag will be raised over Chusan. There are also re- 
ports of a gathering of large Russian forces in Man- 
churia. None of these reports, however, are con- 
firmed, and apparently there has really no change 
taken place. Mr. Gerald Balfour has emphatically 
denied that there was any foundation whatever for 
the rumors that the English Government had yielded 
to pressure from any power or receded from the 
position taken up inthe negotiations. With regard 
to the loan no definite statement has as yet been 
made, but the opinion in Europe appears to be that 
England will succeed in placing it. It is significant 
of English influence that in accordance with the re- 
quest of Sir Robert Hart, the director of Chinese 
Imperial Maritime Customs, the Tsung-li-Yamen has 
appointed an Englishman as deputy inspector-general 
of customs, with the proviso that the chief authority 
must not be delegated. This is looked upon as a 
very satisfactory indicationthat England has not lost 
ground. From Japan comes the word that .prepara- 
tions for war are being made and that a definite de- 
mand has been made upon Korea for the construc-. 
tion of the Seoul-Fusan railway by Japan under an 
agreement made in 1894. Marquis Ito appears to be 
getting the Japanese fleet in as good a condition as 
possible, but to be waiting the settlement of the Ger- 
man claims before announcing a definite policy. 
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A Restful Faith. 


A READER of the Life of Tennyson, by his son, 
be struck by the fact that no subject interested him 
so deeply as the problem of the future life. He will 
also observe that it was alwaysa problem to him, one 
that he was constantly raising, that would not stay 
settled. To be sure he wasa believer in immortality, 
but not a restful believer. He was all the time dig- 
ging up the roots of his faith to be sure they were 
alive. The old question would not stay answered. 
The reader of his poetry observesthesamething. He 
is always on the side of faith, but of a somewhat dis- 
turbed faith. He belonged to that ‘‘ Metaphysical 
Society,’’ which invited into its membership believers 
of all shades, with all shades of unbelievers, whose 
object was to raise and answer doubts about God and 
the future life. He was the spokesman of the scien- 
tific doubt of the age, fluttering over the dove-cotes of 
faith, but hardly settling and resting and nesting 
therein. 

One observes the contrast with this fluttering faith, 
who reads the poems of Milton, with their abiding 
faith in the future life. This is the spiritual contrast 
between ‘‘In Memoriam’”’ and ‘‘Lycidas.’’ In Mil- 
ton’s requiem, even under its paganized form, there 
is a robust and jubilant faith in God and eternal life. 
No questicn enters. The mind and heart are satis- 
fied. The dear friend is beyond all doubt among the 
saints and choirs above. One regrets that Tenny- 
son’s mental structure, perhaps, could find positive- 
ness and rest on questions of politics or poetry, but 
must perennially dubitate—to be sure with the hope- 
ful balance of probability—over questions of faith. 
«I believe I know,’’ he once said, ‘‘the quantity of 
every word in the English language, except sczssors’’ ; 
but one seems to detect a tremulousness in his best 
expression of faith: 





will 


‘IT hopeto meet my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar.”’ 

Faith in immortality is not unreasoning. It rests 
on an intellectual conviction. One believes in God 
fora reason, possibly no more reason than the good 
one of the authority of wiser people, or for a combi- 
nation and multiplicity of good and sufficient rea- 
sons, Faith in immortality depends on belief in an 


eternal God, in the immateriality of the soul, and in 
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the teachings and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
These reasons, well thought out, or felt but not an- 
alyzed, will convince most people that we shall live 
beyond the grave; or, at least, that the balance of 
evidence, not mathematical but probable, settles that 
way. Then let it settle. Rest in it. 

We ask nothing blind. We would have no mere 
act of will drive us away from the rock of reason to a 
baseless faith; we only ask that what reason has con- 
cluded, should be accepted, lived on and acted on. 
There is no new evidence against God and the future 
life coming up every day. Wedo not dig new doubts 
about God and Heaven out of old mounds, as they 
dig fresh facts of history out of Chaldean ruins. If 
an old argument for faith seems to be affected by 
some new discovery or theory in science, then imme- 
diately open the old question, settle it anew with the 
new evidence, and then let the settlement stand. 

This is not a vacating of reason; it is the fulfilling 
of reason. In other things we do not keep digging 
up our foundations. It isthe very hight of unrea- 
son to keep doubting what has the balance of proba- 
bility on its side. The wise traveler books his pas- 
sage ona steamship to cross the ocean, never quite 
certain, beyond all unreasonable doubt, that it will 
reach its port; but he acts on his faith, and he 
sleeps quietly the night before he sails, and his friends 
give him their don voyage in restful faith. So we, 
who must each ‘‘cross the bar,’’ can wisely possess 
our souls in a similar restful faith, undisturbed by 
the doubts which our reason has put far behind us, 
cheerful and jubilant in the hope of a blessed resur- 
rection. 


Germany and the United States. 


Our commercial relations with Germany have not 
been very cordial in recent years, and the feeling has 
grown up on this side of the Atlantic, if not on the 
other, that there are grounds of antagonism between 
the two countries. For this reason, perhaps, we were 
quick to take offense last week at the newsof an 
order by the Prussian Minister of Finance forbidding 
the importation from the United States of fresh 
fruits. The order came suddenly, without any no- 
tice to us, and was so sweeping in its nature as to 
prevent the landing of cargoes of apples and pears 
already in German ports. Altho with the news of 
the order came the statement that it was due to the 
fact that American fruit was infested with vermin 
and that Prussia had determined to protect her own 
orchards from contamination, our first thought was 
one of resentment, and retaliation was suggested as 
the proper response. 

Unquestionably the action of the Prussian Minister 
of Finance was hasty and toosweeping. In response 
to the protest of our Ambassador it was rescinded 
in a day or two by the Bundesrath, which acts not 
only for Prussia but for all Germany; but it was 
renewed next day in a modified form and extended 
to plants, On the other hand, it is now clear, as it was 
not at first, that the order was inspired by evidence 
that the cargoes were infested with a dangerous 
enemy of fruit. If the fruit were distributed by sale 
throughout Germany it would be almost impossible 
to prevent the fruit pest from being introduced in 
numberless places. We must recognize the supreme 
right of a country to protect itself against such pests. 
We doit ourselves. Many of our States have a sys- 
tem of rigorous inspection in order to prevent the 
introduction of fruit insects, and perhaps no State is 
more vigilant in this respect than California. It al- 
lows no plants to be brought from other countries or 
other States unless they are clean and free from 
pests. 

It appears that the alarm in Germany was raised 
over reports from our Agricultural Department re- 
specting what is known as the San Jose scale, 
which is one of the most pernicious foes of fruit 

known to the grower. In spite of all precautions it 
was introduced into California, either from Australia, 
Hawaii or Chile, where it has caused much trouble. 
The German authorities on reading these reports 
became alarmed and caused a careful inspection to 
be made, and found California pears that were in- 
fested with living and breeding insects, corre- 
sponding to the description of the San Jose scale. It 
was on this discovery that the sweeping order was 
issued. That it was far too sweeping must have been 
evident even to the German authorities, because 
they quickly rescinded it and issued it again in a 
modified form. 

To prohibit the importation of infested fruit is one 
thing; to prohibit the importation of all fruit is quite 
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another and different thing. We cannot blame Ger- 
many for protecting herself against a pest which 
somehow escaped our vigilance and of which we 
would be more than glad to be rid. According to 
German sources, there was a spice of unfriendliness 
in the order. The Government was quite willing to 
show some mark of favor to the agrarian agitators, 
who would like to shut out all American produce; 
but the masses of the people of Germany have, we 
are assured, no feeling of enmity toward the United 
States. The natural prompting ofa belligerent spirit 
on our part was retaliation; but retaliation is a method 
of answering injustice byinjustice. We should have 
had no other reason for forbidding the impcrtation 
of certain German articles than the German order 
forbidding the importation of American fresh fruit. 
In extreme cases, where a country for its own profit 
perpetuates an injustice, refusing to modify it, it may 
be the right and even the duty of the nation which is 
injured by the discrimination to take such measures 
as shall stimulate the self-interest of the offending 
nation to remove the cause of injustice; but it is an 
instrument to be used, if at all, sparingly and with 
the greatest hesitation. 

Our obvious duty under the circumstances is to 
provide such a system of inspection for American 
fruits in the interests of our growers as shall assure 
their freedom from noxious insects. Some years.ago 
Germany prohibited the importation of pork from 
this country on the ground that it was infested with 
trichine, and also restricted the importation of cat- 
tle. We removed this objection by establishing, un- 
der the direction of the Government of the United 
States, a system of careful inspection of pork and 
animals for exportation. Under the reciprocity 
treaty, arranged with Germany under the McKinley 
Tariff Act, we shipped great quantities of American 
meats to Germany. After the reciprocity provision 
of the McKinley act was repealed our exportations 
fell off. Our exports of apples, pears, and other fresh 
fruits have been increasing of late, and it will be a 
great pity, and in part, no doubt, our own fault, ‘if 
the German market shall hereafter be closed to them. 
The remedy lies in our own hands. Under the 
treaty between the two nations Germany cannot law- 
fully exclude our fruit if it is clean and free from 
pests. It has the undoubted right to exclude such 
of it asis infested. 


How to Welcome a New Secretary. 


THE Presbyterian Board of tome Missions has, in 
obedience to the direction of the last General Assem- 
bly, reduced its secretarial foree from two to ene. 
It was thought that, with the greater strength of the 
Western Synods, less direction was needed at the 
central office in New York, and that one was enough. 
Where there was occasion for question of precedence 
between the two, the Board has probably done right 
in accepting the resignation of both, and electing 
a new man; and their choice is one well known and 
loved both in the West and the East, Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson, pastor of the Madison Avenue Church in 
this city. ; 

This much our readers were told last week. But 
they were not told, what we could not have antici- 
pated, that the election of such a man, honored as 
Moderator of the General Assembly in 1888, when he 
was pastor in Kansas City, whose editorial connection 
with Zhe Jnterzor was only happy, now the useful 
pastor of a large Metropolitan church, and universally 
popular wherever known, would be received with 
words of sharp disapproval by a section of the Pres- 
byterian Church. We observe with surprise and pain 
that several of the Presbyterian papers which love to 
hammer the heretics on the anvils of Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg and Cincinnati, protest vigorously against 
Dr. Thompson’s election. They declare that the 
feeling isintense against him, in their little latitude; 
and the reason they give is that he signed a protest 
against the action of the General Assembly when, in 
the course of the Briggs difficulty it declared that 
the inerrancy of the original autographs of the Scrip- 
ture is of the faith of the Church. 

Now that was five years ago. Must that sore be 
kept open forever? In that controversy every one 
took one side or the other. Many thought the doc- 
trine of the inerrancy of the original .autographs 
one for the decision of the General Assembly, 

others thought otherwise; and both were, and 
are, equally good Presbyterians, and, what is more 
important, equally devoted Christians. A Secre- 
tary must be chosen from one side or the other; 
and he ought to be one who has a genial, forgiving 
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spirit, who loves the peace of the Church more than 
he loves fighting. Such a man ought not to be ob- 
jected to because he has opinions on one side or the 
other. The attack is ungracious and ungenerous, 
and against the peace of the Church. 





The Wheat Corner in Chicago. 


Wuat is the ethics of the cornering of the wheat 
market in Chicago? It is a very serious question, 
worth caretul consideration. What has been done? 

A man has purchased perhaps twelve million bushels 
of wheat at the market price, when he thought it was 
low, expecting that it would go higher. So far it 
seems honest enough. Every cotton factory depends 
greatly for its success on the perfectly legitimate 
effort of its managers to purchase its supply of cotton 
just when the market is lowest. 

But he has purchased it when he thought the mar- 
ket was low, not for his own use, as in the case of the 
cotton mill, buying only what he expected to need, or 
as a baker might do; but he purchased largely to sell 
again ata protit. Well, that also is legitimate, so 
far. Itis not only lawful, it is the duty of a prudent 
merchant to purchase as cheaply as he can so that he 
may take advantage of a rising market. 

But he has done more than this. He has purchased 
these millions of wheat, not to sell, as merchants 
sell, on the rise of a free market, but with the pur- 
pose of securing a monopoly of the wheat and crea- 
ting an unfree market. That is, this is what is called 
a ‘‘corner.’’ He secures, by the advantage of enor- 
mous wealth and shrewd manipulation the possession 
of so large a portion of the wheat supply, that ship- 
pers and consumers will be obliged to buy of him, 
and he will be able to charge them a price beyond 
what they would have had to pay in a free and open 
market. In this way he expects to secure for him- 
self enormous profits. His risks were enormous, 
for he might have failed to control the market, in 
which case his losses would have been millions. As 
it is, if he succeeds, he secures, by his shrewdness, 
an enormous profit. This profit comes out of the 
pockets, ultimately, of the consumer, the purchaser 
of a barrel of flour or a loaf of bread. 

Now this, we declare, is illegitimate and wrong. 
It is worse than gambling. To be sure there was a 
tremendous element of gambling risk in it for 
him; but it takes-two to gamble; there must be 
consent on both sides to risk their money. In this 
case there was no consent on the part of the con- 
sumer; nomoretban when a highwayman takes one’s 
purse. The highwayman also takes risks. In this 
case the purpose was to force prices beyond what 
was normal. It’ was to secure possession of an 
article of prime necessity, and compel people tu pay 
for it more than it was worth. That margin of ille- 
gitimate profit isa margin of robbery. There is no 
other judgment to be passed on it. 

Is this Chicago speculator who monopolizes the 
world’s wheat market the only offender? Certainly 
not. He probably does not suspect the heinousness 
of his offense. He has seen such things done in 
business a hundred times, by men supposed to be of 
high character. ‘‘Corners’’ are common. But 
every one of them is nothing better before God than 
robbery. The wrong is shared by every man and 
every company of men whose business is the arbitrary 

and artificial inflation of prices, creating fictitious 
values, whether of wheat or oil, or bonds or stock of 
any kind, by monopoly or by the spreading of false 
reports to raise or depress prices and to secure ille- 
gitimate profits which do not depend on real values. 
Those who do this may be professed Christians, 
financial pillars in the Church, but their acts are an 
offense to God and man. 





~ America and China. 


THERE is a sharp conflict pending between the Eu- 
ropean Powers over the acquisition of Chinese ports, 
or the possible partition of the Chinese Empire. It 
seems to be pretty clear that Great Britain does not 
want China divided. She does not want a new India 
in China for herself. All she wants is that she shall 
not be shut out from the China trade. The policy of 
Russia, Germafty and France is to secure for their 
own merchants a monopoly of the trade of all colo- 
nies. If Russia should take possession of Manchuria 
and the Ho-ang-ho Valley, it is to be expected that by 
differential tariffs nearly all but Russian ships would be 
excluded. Great Britain has nosuch policy; and she 
declares herself ready for war rather than allow other 
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Powers to enter China and shut her out. Yet there 
is no doubt that, if partition is the word, and it is 
grab all around, she will do her part of the grabbing 
rather than be left out. At the same time she 
wants no grabbing, but prefers to maintain the integ- 
rity of the Chinese Empire. 

In this matter Great Britain’s interests are our own. 
We have a considerable and growing Chinese com- 
merce, and it would bea serious loss to us if we were 
excluded from Chinese ports. Great Britain natu- 
rally expects oursympathy, because our interests are 
precisely the same as hers. She will naturally ask us 
—and Japan will do the same—to support her in the 
demand that the integrity of the Chinese Empire 
shall be maintained. We cannot help looking with 
alarm on any policy of division which violently and 
unjustly reduces our markets and puts us undera 
serious disadvantage as compared with less scrupu- 
lous Governments. wr 

The question must then ari$e, How far can our 
Government properly go in its opposition to such 
partition? Have we done our full duty when we ex- 
press our disapproval? Have wea right or duty to 
go further, and offer a vigorous protest? Could we 
even back such protest with a naval force, which 
might mean war? 

Of course any actual intervention, even in behalf of 
our own commerce, would be a violation of our 
standing, not to say consecrated policy, consecrated 
by the parting advice of Washington. We havebeen 
very obedient to that advice, so far as European 
politics have been concerned. To be sure we have 
reversed that policy, so far as this continent is con- 
cerned, by our Monroe Doctrine, which does inter- 
vene in the case of any European Power which 
attempts to secure territory in North or South 
America; and this is no small intermeddling, and a 
right one. But outside of this continent we have not 
senta ship of war except to protect our own citizens. 
Is the time now approaching when we may feel it a 
duty to carry this intervention, in the interests not 
of American life and existing property, but of pro- 
spective property and trade? 

We do not see how, with our traditions which have 
come to be political principles, the American people 
could be persuaded co go to war on a question of 
this sort. To besure our neutrality will be substan- 
tially a declaration in favor of the invaders; for a 
mere protest can be quite neglected. If Russia and 
Germany and France declare that they will shut out 
our commerce, and we merely say ‘‘ Please not,’’ 
that can be disregarded. A declaration that we 
would back Great Britain and Japan, and China, in 
fact, by force, would probably put an end to the pro- 
posed partition; and yet, timorous as it may seem, 


‘and against our interests, we can hardly justify our- 


selves in going to war in defense of our foreign trade, 
or in defense of the ChineseEmpire. The time may 


_ not be far off when we shall conclude that we have a 


duty, and are strong enough, to take our part in the 
policing of the world and in protecting the weak 
against the encroachments of the strong, in Asia as 
well as in America, in Turkey or China as well as in 
Venezuela, Hawaii and Samoa; but that time is not 
yet. 


Dr. Hepworth’s Conclusions. 


Dr. HEPWORTH has finished his investigation of 
the Armenian massacres, and in his last letters pub- 
lished in the Mew York Herald he sums up the situa- 
tion as he has found it. Hechose his own route, he 
says, and talked with whom he pleased—Turks, 
Armenians, Americans, officials, priests, laborers, 
anybody and everybody that he could find. He 
spenttwo months inthe investigation, claims to un- 
derstand the situation perfectly, and presents his 
conclusions with great distinctness. 

’ Those conclusions are that the Armenian massa- 
cres were a fact and a most terrible fact, that they 
were caused by Armenian revolutionists, and that if 
these revolutionists had kept quiet there never would 
have been any massacres; that these rogues, a few 
hundred of them, have caused all the trouble, while 
themselves escaping the penalty; that for these 
revolutionists England and Russia are largely respon- 
sible, having encouraged them tothink that they 
could succeed; that if these revolutionists could now 
be imprisoned there would be no fear for the future. 
In connection with these conclusions there is a vari- 
ety of observations. The Turkish Government 
comes in fora very general contempt, for its lack of 
enterprise in getting good roads; its liability to get 
panic-stricken and suffer from mental aberration, 
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instanced by its terror at these revolutionists; its ab- 
solute incapacity for reform, and general good-for- 
nothingness. The Kurds get a semi-complimentary 
reference as a sort of dare-devil exaggerated cowboys, 
useful to the Sultan for the time being, but liable at 
any time to turnagainsthim, The leader of the ex- 
pedition being General Secretary of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, the school system. ‘‘reorganized 
by the present Sultan,’’ gets full attention, altho Dr. 
Hepworth takes care not to indorse every statement 
made. 

One full letter is given to laudation of the mis- 
sionaries who, he says, are doing a grand and noble 
work, in a quiet, cautious, brave altho at times sad 
way, bearing often the marks of their privations in 
the lines of their faces and in the nervous undertone 
which characterizes nearly all of them. As for the 
revolutionary tendency of their work Dr. Hepworth 
admits that ideas are always revolutionary, but holds 
that it is not a compliment to any Government 
to say that its subjects must be kept in dense 
ignorance in order to keep them loyal. - He 
also imagines that the Sultan agrees with him on 
this subject, for at the beginning of his reign he en- 
gaged in the task of establishing schools all over his 
Empire, and asks the question whether ‘he is doing 
so with the idea that education and rebellion go 
hand in hand”? The relation of the missionaries to 
the revolutionists Dr. Hepworth shows to have been 
uniformly one of discouragement to the best of their 
ability. 

That Dr. Hepworth has done the best he well 
could under the circumstances no one who knows 
him will doubt, and with much that he says every 
one interested in Turkey will heartily agree. It is, 
however, necessary in order to a fair judgment of 
his conclusions to point out certain things that he 
did not do. He did not visit either Harpfit or 
Marash, where such a large amount of American 
mission property was destroyed, and where some of 
the worst massacres occurred. He did not visit 
Van, where he would have seen the Armenian peo- 
ple at their best, whereas at Bitlis he saw them at 
their worst. He did not visit Urfa where the 1,450 
Armenian widows would have given him a concep- 
tion of the extent of the massacres such as could 
be furnished in no other place. Yet each one of 
these cities was in the direct line of his journey, 
and in some cases in order to avoid them he had to 
take the poorer roads which made such an impression 
upon him. Seeing as little as he did, it is unques- 
tionably to his credit that Dr. Hepworth learned so 
much, 

With regard to his conclusions, Readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT know very well that we have never 
defended the hare-brained schemes and atrocious 
plans of the revolutionists, but they also know that 
we do not believe that the responsibility for the mas- 
sacres rests primarily upon them, except in a few 
cases. In most there was not even the pretext of 
revolutionism, and where there was it rested on such 
slight foundation as to be absurd. That the Turkish 
Government was panic-stricken or that it suffered 
from temporary aberration we do not believe. In 
Bitlis, which Dr. Hepworth visited, in Diarbekir and 
elsewhere the massacres were threatened days in ad- 
vance, and, when the time came, commenced and 
closed with the signal of the bugle. That does not 
betoken panic or fright. We believe that the ver- 
dict of history will ‘te that these, in some respects 
the most atrocious massacres the world has ever 
known, were deliberately carried out for purposes of 
political influence and private pillage. They were 
Islam’s defiance to Christendom. 


MAYoR HARRISON, as the avowed enemy of civil 
service in Chicago, has capitulated to the merit system, 
against which his administration has fought so bitterly. 
While his appeal from the operation of the law, on the 
grounds of its unconstitutiondlity, is on its way to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, through a writ of mandamus, has forced 
the Civil Service Commission to depose the police cap- 
tains who have been holding office under Mayor Har- 
rison’s liberal interpretation of ‘‘the heads of any 
principal department of the city,’ as worded in the 
statute. Eight captains were discharged on Tuesday 
of last week, and are now walking beats as patrolmen. 
Thirteen captains were chosen by the Civil Service ex- 
aminers from the eligible lists, of which number five 
are Republicans of pronounced type. Not only this, 
but the sixty-day men in various departments of the 
city service, who were appointed before a list of eli- 
gibles had been prepared, and whose periods of service 
have been extended from time to time, must be certified 
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to the Commission as having been reappointed of neces- 
sity. Until these lists are so certified the Civil Service 
Commission refuses to audit the pay-rolls of the de- 
partments. In this manner the rolls in the health.de- 
partment, city collector’s office, city clerk’s office, bureau 
of street and alley cleaning, bureau of water pipe 
extension, water Office, sewer office, and in the streets, 
building and map departments, have been held, causing 
no little inconvenience to city employés. Nearly 700 
employés are thus affected. The Civil Service Com- 
mission is, therefore, master of the situation. The 
administration has made a long, hard, bitter fight. 
Time and again Mayor Harrison has been on the verge 
of yielding to the seemingly inevitable; but he has 
stopped short of it always. His appeal from the de- 
cision of the Illinois Supreme Court to the Supreme 
Court of the United States was thought to have hedged 
the Commission. But under stress of the writ of man- 
damus from the Siate Court, the Commission could only 
act, and even the administration stopped short of in- 
curring contempt of court penalties from the supreme 
judicial body. Two years may elapse before the ap- 
peal case is heard. In the meantime the merit system 
in Chicago’s public service promises to be a hard, stub- 
born fact, against which party spirit for party spoils 
will avail nothing. The victory for reform is worth a 
note of celebration. Inour own city of New York the 
Commission appointed by Mayor Van Wyck has drawn 
up a set of new rules which propose to except many 
positions now in the classified list. But these new 
rules have first to be passed upon by the State Com- 
mission, and modifications of the new program may be 
enforced. 


By common consent double taxation is inequitable, 
what shail be said, then, of triple taxation. Mr. David 
A. Wells, than whom no man living has a better under- 
standing of the problem of taxation, shows, in a recent 
number of Zhe Popular Science Monthly. some of the 
disadvantages of our varying Statesystems. His illus- 
tration applies to the State of Massachusetts, popular- 
ly supposed to have looked as deeply into the equities 
of taxation as any State in the Union. 
his own words: 


We give itin 


“A lady of a Western State, for the sake ot availing 
herself of certain educational advantages,removed toa town 
in Massachusetts, near Boston, and benefited the town by 
building a fine residence therein. Her property, which was 
held by a trustee in Indiana, was taxed to him by reason of 
his legal holding in that State. The property itself, mainly 
in another State, was taxed there, and properly, by reason 
of its location; but at the end of her first year’s residence 
the lady was horrified to learn that a third tax on her in- 
come was demanded of her by the tax laws of Massachu- 
setts. ‘And this,’ the person communicating these facts 
adds, ‘ will, if enforced, be a decree of my personal banish- 
ment from the State as effectual as that which the State 
formerly launched against Roger Williams and the Quak- 
ers.’ Can any one doubt that human nature, as ordinarily 
constituted, will protest against and successfully evade 
such laws? Would it not be well in discussing this subject 
to mention also that it was a question of taxation that gave 
liberty to the American colonies, and that the principle 
that the people of Boston and their ministers once mainly 
relied upon to justify their destruction of imported tea, 
which they regarded as unjustly taxed by even a small 
amount, was ‘that resistance to tyranny was obedience to 
God ’?” 

It is evident that to avoid such grievances it is neces- 
sary that there be a common understanding between 
the States. 


Tue Rev. A. A. Baart, of Marshall, Mich., sends us 
the following interesting note: 


Referring to your editorial note regarding the “old 
method of ‘christening’ a new cruiser with a bottle of 
wine or whisky, and the new way of a bottle of water.” I 
am reminded that this ceremony and so-called “ christen- 
ing” is but a remnant of the old-time blessing given ships 
by a bishop or priest of the Catholic Church. For centu- 
ries this blessing has been in use, and to-day in Catholic 
countries is usually imparted to new vessels at the launch- 
ing. The prayer used is the following: 


** Be propitiated, O Lord, by our supplications, and bless with thy 
holy right hand this ship and all who may be carried in it, as thou 
didst deign to bless the ark of Noah floating in the Deluge: extend to 
them, O Lord, thy right hand as thou didst extend it to Peter walk- 
ing on the sea; and send thy holy angel from Heaven thht he may 
free and ever preserve this ship and all who are in it from all dan- 
ger; and, repelling all adversity, protect thy servants by a haven al- 
ways desirable and a course always tranquil; and grant that, having 
transacted successfully all their business they may again return in all 
joy to their homes; Who livest and reignest forever and ever.— 
Amen.” 

The ship was then sprinkled with holy water by the 
priest. This blessing was followed by a banquet at which 
wine flowed freely, as is the custom in Latin countries. 
Many a bottle was broken and many a glass drunk to the 
success of the new ship not only by the sailors but by the 
officials who were present. -In later times this blessing has 
been dropped out of the program, and the smashing of a 
bottle of wine by a pretty young lady has taken the place 
of the sprinkling with holy water by the priest. “ Blessing”’ 
also has given way to “christening.” In olden time the 
sprinkling with holy water might have been improperly 
called éaptism just as soldiers received their “ baptism of 
fire’’ in their first battle; but “ christening ” a ship seems 
an American product, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


BisHop H. M. Turner, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is a really picturesque, when he is 
not a grotesque character. Somebody signing himself 
‘‘ Bruce-Grit’’ has charged the Bishop with preferring 
mulattoes to Negroes in his visits to Liberia; and 
the Bishop apologizes, on account of his wife’s recent 
death, for mildness in characterizing the ‘‘ most base 
fabrications or tissue of falsehoods” of his critic. But 
let our readers see the good Bishop’s pride of color: 

“We know that God dug this universe out of black and 

that black chaos reigned millions, billions, trillions, quad- 
rillions and eons of years before God ever said, ‘ Let there 
be light’ or Let there be white. We believe God himself is 
a Negro; and if ‘Bruce-Grit’ doesn’t believe it he is an 
ass. I have no respect for any Negro who does not believe 
that the God he serves and worships isa Negro. I know 
that two-thirds of the American Negroes believe they look 
like the Devil because they are black, and the chief ambi- 
tion of a large proportion of them in getting to Heaven is 
to be white; and if ‘ Bruce-Grit’ belongs to any Church at 
all, Isyspect when he begins to sing ‘Wash me whiter than 
snow, whiter then snow, wash me whiter than snow,’ he 
becomes ecstatic and rapturous; but here is a Negro that 
will sing no song nor use any adjective when preaching 
that will reflect upon his race.’’ 
The Caucasian artists have usually represented God as 
a Caucasian, the Mongolians as a Mongolian, and the 
Hindus asa Hindu; and.we do not know why the Ne- 
groes should be denied a corresponding liberty of con- 
ception. 


ONcE more the Catholic University at Washington 
asks for the annual collection to be taken for its sup- 
port; and the Rector, Mgr. Conaty, says: 

‘““The Chapel Fund Association appeals to the clergy 
also, but its practical direction is toward the laity who, 
from love of the holy Mass, desire the proper maintenance 
of the University altars, where daily so many of God’s 
young priests offer the Holy Sacrifice, never forgetting in 
kindly remembrance the generous friends who have made 
it possible for them to enjoy their wonderful privileges. 
Once every month all the Masses at these altars are offered 
for the special intentions of the benefactors.”’ . 
This shaves dangerously close to a violation of the 
prohibition of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore: 
Sec. 296: 

**We again and again declare that it is ‘an abuse not to 
be tolerated, and a profanation of sacred things,’ when 
either in newspapers or in circulars masses are publicly 
offered to be said for all those who contribute alms for 
building churches, convents, or other buildings of this 
sort, or for paying the debts of these institutions, or for 
any other pious purpose whatever. This abuse we ve- 
hemently condemn and prohibit; and we strenuously re- 
quire bishops and prelates to see toit that this abuse, 
wherever it prevails, be removed and guarded against.”’ 
We called attention a year ago tothis rule, then vio- 
lated more definitely in Rector Conaty’s appeal; and 
we hope this reasonable rule may be observed in its 
spirit by those so high in authority as the officers of 
the chief Catholic University in the United States. 


Ir is not strange that England wins native chiefs 
in the Western Siidan more easily than France does. 
French force is more successful in extending the French 
sphere of influence than French diplomacy. Where 
England conquers by treaty, France would conquer by 
arms. The story of the hurried march of a French force 
from Senegal to the head waters of the Nile, to get pos- 
session of part of that valley in advance of the 
English,is a story remarkable for the inhumanity exhib- 
ited. It is told by a member of the expedition and 
published inthe French press. He writes that need- 
ing black carriers they took them by force, both women 
and men. He continues: 

‘We gave them each sixty-six pounds to carry on their 

heads. Sometimes the natives deserted their villages. In 
that case I fired one or two huts. This brought back every- 
body. Then we bound the chief hand and foot until he 
gave us slaves as carriers. At other times none of the 
natives came back. Then wecarried away all the food we 
could find in the villages, and gave it to the native carriers 
in our expedition who were starving. We kept watch over 
them at night, but they would sometimes run away en 
masse, as it was difficult toslaughtereverybody. All this 
has tired and disgusted me. You must not be too aston- 
ished at what lam telling you. It is the only way of get- 
ting anything out of those brutes.” 
We read of no such cruelties by the soldiers either of 
the English Government or of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany. When they make war against a native ruler, as 
the King of Nupé, the King of Benin, or the King” of 
Ilorin, it is to reduce them to order and stop their mur- 
derous raids on other tribes. 





THE highest judicial body in- Great Britain—the 
House of Lords—has decided that men cannot be made 
to pay damages because they have, by threats of a 
strike, secured the discharge of other men. One 
Allen,a walking delegate for the Boiler-makers’ Union, 
secured the discharge of Flood and Taylor, shipwrights, 
and Flood sued Allen for having accomplished this by 
threat of a strike if the union’s demand were not com- 
plied with. Inthe trial court the plaintiff was award- 


ed £20, damages, and that judgment was sustained on 
appeal, 


The case was then taken to the House of 
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Lords, and there the decision of the lower courts was 
reversed. The House of Lords sustains the contention 
of the boiler-makers that the employment of Flood rep- 
resented a policy to which they objected and that 
they had no means of enforcing their objection except 
by striking. In theabsence of a contract to work fora 
specified time, they had a right to strike; ‘and a threat 
by their representative to exercise that right if the ob- 
jectionable person were not discharged, did not afford 
ground for a civil action for damages. This finding is 
directly contrary to a decision in a similar case which 
arose in Maine, where the court held that such threats 
would amount to intimidation and form a basis for a 
civil suit. The English decision really goes no further 
than to say that men not under contract have a right to 
work or not, as they please, and that they may name 
the conditions under which they will labor or refuse to 
labor, a position which seems to be supported by com- 
mon sense. 





...The editor of Zhe Church Standard favors the 
electicn Of Bishop Dudley as Missionary Secretary, 
while Zhe Churchman, of this city, objects. The reason 
given by the former for preferring a bishop in this 
position seems tous peculiar. He imagines two broth- 
ers equally qualified for the position, one a bishop and 
the other ‘‘ only a presbyter,”’ and he asks: 

‘““Which of those two brothers would have the best 

chance to work with power for the missionary cause, the 
man whose personal qualifications were great and rare, or 
the man who, having these, could also address himself 
with freedom to every other bishop in the country, not as 
a superior of whom favors must be asked, but as a brother 
and an equal whom he has a brother’s right to exhort, and 
from whom he has a brother’s right to claim assistance in 
the prosecution of a joint and common work ?” 
We should be sorry to have the notion prevail in any 
Church that bishops are ‘‘ superiors of whom favors 
must be asked.’’ That is not the Christian doctrine of 
the episcopal office. 


....United States Senator Lindsay, of Kentucky, is 
asked by the Free Silver Democratic Legislature of his 
State to resign, because of his late note against free 
silver. He refuses; and he doesright. He was elected 
in 1894 to represent the people of Kentucky. They 
knew his views on the subject, for he had in his pre- 
vious term voted consistently against free silver, and 
his views were, at the time of his election, the views of 
an overwhelming majority of both the parties in his 
State. Since then the Democrats of Kentucky have 
turned about face, while he stands where he did. A 
United States Senator is elected for his supposed intel- 
ligence. He cannot be dictated to by the Legislature 
of his State, else one would have to ask Senators to 
resign with every change in State'politics. The term 
was made six years, just to prevent such sudden changes 
as may take place in the Lower House. 


....We refuse to believe that the Government at 
Washington does not intend to press the claim for in- 
demnity from Turkey for destruction of American 
property. We cannot back down now. We have 

* pressed the claims with some urgency, and any failure 
now to make proper. insistence on justice would put 
American interests in serious danger. One dispatch 

. from Washington says: 

“ Affairs in Turkey are now so quiet that the administra- 
tion has determined that there is no further need for Amer- 
ican vessels in the eastern part of the Mediterranean.” 
The question is not whether they are ‘‘ quiet,’ but 
whether reparation has been made. The quieter the 
Turkish Government is about it the more it needs to be 
stirred up. 


....We are glad t6 secure from Prof. Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., a careful study of the new version of the Babylo- 
nian account of the Deluge, the text of which we gave 
in our issue of January 13th from the pen of the dis- 
coverer, Pére Scheil. Professor Jastrow has given 
more study than perhaps any other American scholar 
to the subject of Babylonian mythology, and his results 
may be accepted as having great weight. The conclu- 
sion of his article willappear next week. 


....If it be true that Speaker Reed, so far from op- 
posing the annexation of Hawaii, is decidedly in favor 
of it, we may be confident that annexation will be se- 
cured by concurrent resolution of the two Houses of 
Congress, should the one or two votes be lacking in 
the Senate toconfirm the Treaty. There is no question 
that there would be a comfortable majority in the 
House, as there are almost, if not quite two-thirds in 
the Senate. 


....On the faith of uncontradicted dispatches to the 
Associated Press, we commented on the reputed re- 
fusal of Joseph T. Smith, D.D., of Baltimore, to admin- 
ister the communion with unfermented wine. A clergy- 
man writes us that Dr. Smith tells him that the story is 
untrue. We heartily apologize to Dr. Smith, but we do 
not blame ourselves for having accepted the circum- 
stantial story as true. 


....The retraction of anerror is good for the soul, 
and we are glad to see that Lady Henry Somerset, 
after her resignation of the Presidency of the British 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, has now 
withdrawn her signature, so justly criticised, to the 
defense of the cantonment system in the British Army 
-in India, 
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Evangelistic Effort in Pittsburg. 
BY THE REV. EMIL LEWY. 


Wuat will prove, probably, the most remarkable series 
of evangelistic meetings ever held in the city of Pitts- 
burg is just coming toaclose. The largest congrega- 
tions ever seen here have assembled daily in the largest 
church of the city, the East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church, J. P. E. Kumler, D.D., pastor. 

Some months ago twenty churches, representing 
seven different denominations, banded together for the 
purpose ofan evangelistic endeavor and invited J. Wil- 
bur Chapman, D.D., pastor of the Bethany Presbyte- 
rian Church, of Philadelphia, to lead the movement. 

Dr. Chapman has proved himself the man for the 
hourandthe place. Whilethe minutest details werecon- 
sidered in all the arrangements for the meetings, while 
the interested pastors met time after time to consider 
with care and discrimination every move contemplated, 
while a choir of 100 trained voices and a corps of 180 
ushers had been organized, yet the services lacked 
nothing in spontaneity and power. And no wonder, 
when we consider the fact, that the daily press had as- 
siduously advertised the meetings, that immediately 
preceding the Doctor’s coming in each of the three 
grand districts, into which the city had been divided, a 
general mass-meeting had been held and the spirit of 
the people had been stirred by these preparations to 
great expectations. But the speaker himself might 
have been both surprised and grateful, when hestepped 
upon the platform, to find himself face to face with 
more than 2,000 people at the very first meeting of the 
series, while many hundreds failed to obtain admission. 
The large attendance has increased from day to day 
not oniy at the evening meetings. when overflow meet- 
ings are organized, but in the afternoons when the 
place of meeting is crowded to the doors, and many are 
unable to find standing room within. Such meetings 
as were witnessed last Sunday have never been seen 
in this city. Inthe afternoon a monster mass-meeting 
of young people of more than 3,000 was addressed by 
Dr. Chapman, hundreds of whom requested to be 
prayed for. In the evening fifty ushers struggled in 
vain against 5.000 men, who endeavored to gain en- 
trance to the meeting, which was arranged for ‘‘ men 
only.’’ They packed the church to the number of 
3,000, and two overflow meetings took care of the re- 
mainder. At the close of that meeting 200 men rose 
for prayers. At the same time a meeting for ‘‘ women 
only ’’’ was in progress in the large sixth United Pres- 
byterian Church which crowded the church and chapel 
to overflowing. 

Those who have heard Dr. Chapman areat one in the 
first favorable impression they receive from his open, 
frank and earnest manner of address. He never de- 
scends to the level of cheap witticisms or offensive sar- 
casms or a desire ‘‘ to make them feel good and laugh.” 
He is always earnest and reverent in the treatment of 
the truth, and he presents it with a clearness of thought 
and a wealth of illustration which enlists the attention 
of his hearers and holds it from start to finish. And 
yet Dr. Chapman is not, it might be said, without dis- 
paragement, ‘‘ a great preacher,’’ he very often becomes 
colloquial in his address and, disrega+ding all rules of 
the schools, drives home the truth with unrestrained 
energy of ‘body, soul and spirit.’’ 

After a cool estimate of his powers, it might be 
safely said that he is never more forceful than at the 
afternoon meetings, which are largely for the benefit 
of Christians, calculated to deepen their spiritual lives 
and make them altogether ‘‘ self-surrendered ” to God. 
We have heard the Doctor fordays in succession at both 
his afternoon and evening services, and we have come 
to the conclusion that his addresses in the afternoon 
far exceed, as they ought to do, the evening sermons, 
in depth of thought and spiritual power. Shall we 
ever forget the moment when the Doctor, taking out 
his watch, said: ‘‘It is now 4:06 p.M. I believe a man’s 
thorough self-surrender to God is a definite experience. 
Tho you might not be able to put your finger on the 
time and place of your conversion, I believe that the 
gift of the Spirit is a definite experience. You may call 
it ‘baptism,’ or ‘infilling,’ or ‘anointing ’—baptism is 
for one, infilling for the many, anointing for special 
service; whatever you call it, you may have it now on 
January 28th, at 4:06 P.M.,as I know and shall never 
forget October 16th, 1892, when I lay struggling on my 
face and surrendered altogether to my God. I would 
not,’’ he cried, ‘‘ give*up that date for all the wealth 
of Pittsburg.” 

And then calling on those present to surrender them- 
selves to Godthere and then, scores of hands went up 
to show their willingness to do so. And when the 
Doctor told of the beginning of the great work of John 
Wanamaker, one of his elders in the Betbany Church 
of Philadelphia, how the world-famous Bible-class of 
the great merchant grew out ofthe slums of the brick- 
yards, the people understood that to be a leader it was 
required first to be a worker. 


THE INDEPENDENT : 


Dr. Chapman’s theology is of the old orthodox type. 
He preaches a full salvation, a real Heaven, a real 
Hell, but ‘‘no condemnation tothem which are in Christ 
Jesus.’’ He also belongs to the ‘‘ Keswick” school of 
thought, but if, as some have claimed, this doctrine 
divides churches and produces self-righteousness, noth- 
ing of this kind has followed his preaching of that ‘‘holi- 
ness.’’ He is also an advocate of the premillenial 
teaching; but in this feature of his eschatology he is not 
at variance with all the leading evangelists of the day. 
He, however, religiously refrains from preaching these 
doctrines in his evangelistic efforts, so that he never 
creates any friction among those who support the move- 
ment of evangelization. 

Dr. Chapman has not yet concluded his labors here, 
but willcontinue to the end of the week. A rough esti- 
mate places the number of converts at 200 and the num- 
ber of inquirers at 500; but the actual results will, of 
course, not be known until the converts have been en- 
rolled in the various churches. 


PirtssurG, Penn. 





An Eastern Mormon Conference. 


BY EUGENE YOUNG. 


RENEWED evidence of the ambitious Eastern campaign 
of the Mormon Church was given in Brooklyn on 
Saturday and Sunday, February 5th and 6th. It was 
the first gathering of this kind in New York for nearly 
two decades. Missionaries came from New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and the lower New York 
counties, and a considerable number of converts who 
have been brought into the Mormon faith within a year 
made up the gathering. It was not worthy of more 
than passing notice, however, so far as the attendance 
was concerned, but the spirit shown gives much food 
for thought to those who will be compelled to meet the 
invasion. 

Mormonism comes into this field with no apology. It 
does not concede that it has committed grievous errors 
inthe past. It expresses noregret for the doctrines and 
practices which brought down upon it the chastisement 
of the nation. Itrather glories in what it calls perse- 
cution, takes credit to itself for the foundation of Utah 
in the midst of the desert as a patriotic act, and says 
that trials have been heaped upon the people merely to 
make them humble and fit to carry on God’s work. It 
gives no promise for the future, but in effect demands 
the unconditional surrender of the whole of Christianity. 

‘“‘Mormonism has challenged the orthodoxy of the 

present day,” said Representative King, who had laid 
aside his congressional duties to preach for his church, 
‘*and has pronounced it heterodoxy. It comes to sup- 
plant the teachings of those, who having some glimpse 
of the truth, have honestly taught Christianity. . . . 
Our doctrines come to revolutionize. We have 
no apology for the humble origin of our faith. 
We say Christianity needs rounding out. We say the 
knowledge the world has of the true Gospel is imperfect 
and fragmentary. Mormonism has come to 
make the whole world one nation, one people and one 
faith.”’ 

‘*Mormonism is spreading out,’’ was the boast of 
Apostle Lyman, who had come from Utah. ‘Zion 
wants more room. The Mormons are going out in 
every direction, multiplying in numbers and influence 
in Idaho, Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona and other 
places. There are only about 300,000 of them in the 
whole world now, but they are doing a remarkable 
work. They are becoming a mighty people.’’ 

These quotations give the spirit that pervaded the 
whole gathering. Missionaries proclaimed that they 
knew Joseph Smith had received a message from God 
and that they had been commissioned to carry the word 
to all mankind and to prepare the way for the second 
coming of the Son of God. Revivified Mormonism, in 
fact, is aggressive. Its missionaries are endowed with 
a fanaticism in their work that carries them through 
many difficulties. Enthusiasm has always been a 
factor of weight in religious work. Faith even in wrong 
has often brought remarkable results. Therefore, 
there is something worthy of notice in the spirit per- 
vading the 140 missionaries who have been sent to 
labor in the East. 

The chief figures in the conference were Apostles 
Lyman and Cowley—who had been sent from Utah, 
and who had just completed a tour of the South, always 
a flourishing Mormon field—Representative King and 
Elder Kesler,in charge of the mission. The two apostles 
represent the Cannon influence, which is now dominant 
inthe Church. They are types of the political warriors 
who are carrying out the statescraft schemes of the 
priesthood. Apostle Lyman was chiefly responsible for 
the troubles which arose in Utah because of the church 
influence used by apostles in order to influence the 
votes of their followers. Apostle Cowley was placed in 
the office of Moses Thatcher, when the latter was de- 
posed because he declined to wink at the schemes to 
unite Church and State in Utah. 

Representative King’s presence was interesting in 
that it showed what a hold the Mormon Church has 
upon its members, no matter what may be their politi- 
cal or civil positions, Mr, King has noimportant office 
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in the Church, except that he is an elder and is always 
subject to missionary duty at the call of the Church. 
It would be difficult to find any other Member of Con- 
gress who could speak on a fortifications bill in the 
House one day, and the next appear in the pulpit asa 
recognized preacher. Yet Mormonism gains much of 
its hold on its disciples because it makes even the busi- 
ness man and the lawyer its preachers, and thus keeps 
them in constant touch with its doctrines. 

The young missionaries who were gathered present- 
ed an interesting study. Few had seen thirty years, 
while with many memories of youth were still very 
fresh. Young men just out of college, others taken 
from banks, stores or the farm, still others dragged from 
a dependent home life, formed the invading body. 
Grounded only in the life of Joseph Smith, the Book of 
Mormon, the Book .of Doctrine and Covenants and 
such portions of the Bible and of history as are suited 
to their ideas, they felt fully equipped to darea joint 
debate with even a most accomplished religious 
scholar. 

New York City. 


THE Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London, who is to hold 
various meetings in this country during the present 
month, will hold five meetings in Brooklyn at the Han- 
son Place Baptist Church next week on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 


.-President Lamson and Vice-President James 
are through with their Western trip in behalf of the 
American Board; and in honor of their visit to New 
York there was a reception this week at the house of 
Mr. James, to which friends of the American Board 
were invited. 


...-Archbishop Kain, Roman Catholic, of St. Louis, 
has written a letter consenting toserve as vice-presi- 
dent of the meeting to receive ‘‘ General’’ Booth of the 
Salvation Army on his visit to that city, February 18th. 
The Archbishop takes the occasion ‘‘to wish a god- 
speed to the efforts of your Army in relieving and up- 
lifting the distressed of our common humanity.” 


....-The American Bible Society is taking hold most 
energetically of the question as to its relation to the 
churches. The Rev. F. D. Greene has been appointed 
financial agent for this city and has already entered 
upon his duties. The Rev. Marcellus Bowen, for ten 
years agent of the society in the Levant, has recently 
returned and is to represent the society in certain 
parts of New England, his headquarters for the present 
being Hartford, Conn. 


....The West End Presbyterian Church, of this city, 
celebrated its tenth anniversary last Sunday under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar interest. Its growth under John 
Balcolm Shaw, D.D., its sole pastor, has been, per- 
haps, the most phenomenal of any church in the coun- 
try. Starting in a mission service, itis now the third 
largest Presbyterian church in the city, and one of the 
largest in the United States. There were addresses by 
a number of men prominent in Christian work in the 
city, including President C. C. Hall, of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, William E. Dodge, Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson, Dr. A. F. Schauffler, and others. 


...-The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, of this 
city, still very strong financially, used to give much 
more liberally to home and foreign missions. Last year 
it gave $12,957 to home and $9,086 to foreign missions. 
It is recalled that in 1889 it gave to home missions 
alone $44,000, and the previous year $28,000 to foreign 
missions. There has been a gradual reduction, it ap- 
pears, in the contributions tothese causes. Thechurch 
raised for all purposes last year nearly $107,000. This 
includes $36,582 for congregational expenses. The 
largest item was $39,974 under the head of ‘‘ miscella- 
neous.’’ The membership of the church numbers 
2,230. In 1891 it was 2,386. 


....The standing committee of the Episcopal diocese 
of this city, has consented to the consecration of Dr. 
W. M. Brown, of Cleveland, elected as Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Arkansas. In answer to the charges presented 
against Dr. Brown’s election, it is claimed that Dr. 
Brown’s wealth had only this much to do with the case; 
that the funds of the diocese were so low that they 
were compelled, in order to secure a man of ability, 
either to elect a man of independent means, or an un- 
married man on a very small income, and the former 
was chosen. Thecharge of intimidation was denied 
absolutely and strengthened by a letter fromthe clergy- 
man said to have been intimidated. In other respects, 
also, the supporters of Dr. Brown claim that the situa- 
tion has been very much misapprehended and misrep- 
resented. The action of the New York diocese, sup- 
ported heartily by Bishop Potter, it is understood will 
have considerable influence with other committees. 


....Ata convention of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation last summer it was decided to press fora 
universal day of prayer for students. At that time ten 
different student movements were represented, together 
with delegates from countries in which there is no 
organization. It was agreed to unite on a day in the 
first half of February, and February 13th was selected. 
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It is especially desired that reference should be made 
to the World’s Student Christian Federation and all 
other student organizations; so alsoto the Volunteer 
Movement in all lands. In this connection it is suggest- 
ive that the triennial convention of that movement 
comes so near—February 23d-27th—at Cleveland, O. 
It is earnestly desired by those especially interested in 
and acquainted with this movement that the churches 
manifest their interest inthe work by special reference 
to it in the public services and in private prayer. Pas- 
tors are desired to preach onthe topic, and in every 
possible way it is hoped that the great openings for 
Christian student work, not merely in this country but 
in other countries, may be remembered. 


...-Atan adjourned meeting of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle Church in this city last week the recommenda- 
tion of the committee that Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., 
of the First Congregational Church, Chelsea, Mass., 
be called to the pastorate was heartily approved. The 
call was sent on to him, and he replied almost immedi- 
ately accepting it. It was stated thata little haste was 
required in view of the fact that Dr. Jefferson had two 
other calls under consideration. Dr. Jefferson was born 
in Cambridge, O.,in 1860, and graduated from the Ohio 
Wesleyan University in 1882; was Superintendent of 
public schools at Worthington, O., fortwo years, and 
studied law for a time in Columbus and also in the Bos- 
ton University Law School. Under the influence of 
Phillips Brooks he left the law to enter the ministry, 
and was graduated from the School of Theology in 
Boston University in 1887. He was soon called to Chel- 
sea, where he remained for ten years. He has beena 
mosi successful worker, heartily interested not only in 
church work but in general philanthropic work, and 
being a leader in temperate efforts. He is well known 
as a brilliant speaker and writer. 


....-The American Sunday School Union has been 
preparing Sunday-school statistics for the United 
States. Estimating the total population in 1896 at 70,- 
595,321, andthe children and youth between the ages 
of five and eighteen at 20,865,377, it shows that there 
are for them 132,639 Sunday-schools. In order to esti- 
mate the number in the Sunday-schools—no exact re- 
port being available—one-third of the entire enrol- 
ment is deducted, and then something over 1,500,000 
from this total for those attending Catholic and 
other Sunday-schools, leaving about 11,000,000 who 
attend no Sunday-school and as a rule receive no 
Bible instruction whatever. Comparing the different 
States according to the best available information the 
highest percentage of attendance belongs to Delaware, 
where a little over one-fourth of the population attend 
Sunday-school; then come Maryland, North Carolina, 
Oregon and other Western States. Pennsylvania shows 
21.9 per cent,Ohio 20.9 New York and New Jersey about 
the same, a trifle less. In New England, Vermont leads 
with 193; then come Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. The lowest figures 
are for New Mexico, Alaska, Utah, Louisiana and Ari- 
zona, Mississippi also coming very near the bottom of the 
list. One illustration of the peculiar conditions is 
found in Kentucky, where eight hundred churches of 
one denomination are reported as without any Sunday- 
schools at all. In general the society in undertaking 
to meet this need finds itself very successful, and is 
pushing new as well as old features of the work. In 
New England the income has nearly doubled, while five 
missionaries have been set at work in the different 
States. A very successful Chinese mission has also 
been undertaken, its representative being the only 
person in New England able to preach tothe Chinese in 
their own language. In Tennessee one thousand 
schools have been organized. The Rocky Mountain 
district,,covering an area of seven times the size of New 
England, and in which there are a million and a quar- 
ter of children not in Sunday-schools, is oceupied by 
eleven men and four women, who last year gathered 
6,600 into the different Sunday-schools. Similar re- 
ports were furnished at a recent meeting of the secre- 
taries from various sections of the field, and there is 
great encouragement for aggressive work. 


...-Atthe church meeting of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, this last week, Dr. John Hall an- 
nounced his unconditional withdrawal of his resigna- 
tion. There was a large meeting, presided over by Dr. 
D. J. McMillan. He closed his letter announcing his 
decision as follows: 


‘Let me, then, say to you, dear friends, as representing 
the congregation, that I meanto carry out the wish of its 
members, but only while the services are for their spiritual 
good, feeling that Iam responsible to the Head of the 
Church for the best interests of-the people; and, God help- 
ing me, I shall do the best I can, in co-operation with the 
officers of the church, until strength tor service is no longer 
enjoyed.” 

[Immediately upon this there was considerable question 
as to the action that would be taken by the members of 
the session. It was reported that various members had 
already resigned, and that others would do so; but no 
definite statement could be made in view of the fact 
that the meeting at which the resignations were to be 
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presented was not to be held until the present week. 
On Sunday morning a new phase of the situation was 
made evident by the reading by Dr. Hall from the pul- 
pit of a notice of the resignation of all but two of 
the trustees, including John S. Kennedy, president 
of the Board, E. Francis Hyde, Robert H. Robertson, 
John P. Duncan, Horace E. Garth and George G. 
Wheelock. There had been no intimation of this action, 
and it took a great many by surprise. The two trus- 
tees whodid not resign were James O. Sheldon and 
Francis Forbes. There have been a number of reports 
with regard tothe cause for the action of the trustees. 
According to some the trustees look upon the action of 
the congregation as implying a general criticism of the 
management of the officers of the church, and they 
think it best to give the congregation a chance to select 
those in whom it has more confidence. According to 
others there is a general dissatisfaction with the situa- 
tion of the church, its financial condition, it isclaimed, 
not being what it ought to be. One of the trustees 
stated that more is required of that than of any other 
Presbyterian church in the country, and that those re- 
quirements could not be made with the money at their 
disposal. They saw no way of increasing the revenue 
and so made up their minds to let others come in who 
could, perhaps, do better than they. 


....The House of Representatives has passed a bill 
to allow the Publishing House of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, $228,000 for injuries sustained 
during the Civil War. Messrs. Barbee and Smith, the 
agents, announce in the Nashville Christian Advocate 
their belief that the Senate will cheerfully confirm the 
action of the House and that the President wtll sign 
the bill. Theclaim has been pending thirty years. A 
few years ago, say the agents, ‘‘we employed a wise 
and expert attorney to take charge of the case, who has 
managed it with great skill and prudence, and he is 
now upon the eve of a final and successful result.”’ 
They state that bishops and others of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church have cordially aided in supporting 
the claim. They thank Congress for the substantial 
unanimity with which the bill was passed. 


Missions. 





ECCLESIASTICAL matters in Syria are in great confu- 
sion. We noted some time since the trouble in the Or- 
thodox Greek Church connected with the deposition of 
the Patriarch and two bishops for evil dealing in their 
ecclesiastical relations. This has been followed by 
trouble among the Maronites. The Patriarch is dead, 
and the election of a new one has not yet been possible. 
The electoral college is made up of twelve bishops, 
including some of by no means the best character, One 
almost secured the necessary seven votes; but he is ac- 
ceptable neither to the Turkish Government nor the 
Papal Nuncio. The latter claimed the right of presiding 
over the electoral college, a marked innovation, and 
some of the bishops reported the matter to the Turkish 
Government which was glad to interfere. Then came 
the order from the Government for the election of a 
Patriarch without attention tothe Nuncio. This, in 
turn, led to correspondence between the Pope and the 
Sultan, the result of which is by no means evident. 
The man whom the people like is liked neither by the 
Turkish Government nor the Roman Catholic authori- 
ties; and he can scarcely secure his election without 
the use of money to placate the Turks or a decided break 
for religious liberty. So far as the tormer is 
concerned he would probably not scruple about it; 
the latter would involve the loss of much financial 
aid, which would be a serious affair for the 
community. One result of the disturbance in both 
these Churches is that evangelical ideas are being dis- 
seminated more widely than ever. At one time half of 
the Orthodox Church in Damascus came boldly over to 
the Protestant churches and, tho ultimately most re- 
turned, they had the opportunity of hearing much 
evangelical truth. So, also, among the Maronites the 
common people are coming to realize the worldliness 
and inconsistencies of their ecclesiastics and are be- 
coming restive under their rule. They also see, at 
least to some degree, the great advantage of the whole 
Protestant system and attitude toward civil and relig- 
ious rulers. The leaven is undoubtedly working, and 
while a general break toward Protestantism for po- 
litical motives would be most unfortunate, a sincere 
attempt at reformation within these Churches would un- 
doubtedly result in progress which, altho slower, would 
perhaps be on better foundation, 


.-.-Bishop Tucker, of Uganda, has given expression 
to some most sensible views in regard to the conduct 
of mission work. When asked what, in his judgment, 
hindered most the development and independence of 
native churches, he answered, unhesitatingly, ‘‘ that 
deep-rooted tendency which there is in the Anglo-Saxon 
character to Anglicize everything with which it comes 
in contact.’’ This, he says, in Uganda has been toa 
considerable degree overcome; still there is something 
of it left, manifest especially in the ideas as to a native 
ministry, While not criticising the threefold order of 
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bishop, priest and deacon of the Episcopal Church, he 
says that generally speaking in the mission field there 
is a great gap between the attainments of the rank and 
file of earnest Christian men ahd the genuine English 
ideas as to the qualifications necessary for admission 
to the order of deacons, and advises that this be bridged 
by a return to the apostolic model and the institution, 
as has been done in some cases, of the order of reader 
and teacher. He says that if native churches are to be 
developed on healthy lines and within a reasonable 
space of time, there must be a larger and freer use of 
the ministry of laymen. With regard to the question 
of control, the bishop says that the European gener- 
ally thinks he can do things much better than any na- 
tive, andtherefore attempts to do everything himself. 
This he considers a grievous blunder and calculated to 
hinder the development of any native church. The fact 
is, he says, that the native can do many things much 
better than the European, and should be used from the 
very beginning, while the missionary should do nothing 
that the native cando. Soalso with regard to the use 
of European funds. These are, toa certain point, nec- 
essary, but they invariably involve European control; 
and the power of the purse to hinder the development 
of native churches, he says, is truly appalling. He has 
no sympathy with the idea that the people are too poor 
to give; and that for Europeans to deprive them of the 
privilege is to hinder, if not seriously to mar, the devel- 
opment of the native church. So, also, in regard to 
self-government; the question should be, What is the 
genius of the people in that matter? and anything that 
can be laid hold of in the native methods of administra- 
tion and used for the purposes of the church, will be a 
distinct gain, and help materially in the direction of de- 
velopment. There will be no healthy life without self- 
government. 


....The marked success of the Church Missionary 
Society in the Uganda field has been well known. Of 
late, however, they are again suffering from political 
complications. A short time since is was reported that 
Mr. Pilkington had been killed in one of the expedi- 
tions. Thetrouble arises from the revolt of the Su- 
da-ese troops, upon whom the Government had relied. 
There seems to be a very wide-spread hostility to the 
English Government, especially connected with the re- 
volt of Mwanga, and there have been several expedi- 
tions in one of which Mr. Pilkington, one of the best 
known and most beloved missionaries, one who had con- 
tributed especially to the hymns of the people, lost his 
life. According to letters there is quite a wide-spread 
feeling of hostility both to the English Government 
and to the missionaries. The death of Mr. Pilkington 
is much later than any letters, and the repeated reports 
of trouble show that the situation has not improved. 


...-An illustration of the way in which the reduced 
income of the missionary boards acts on the field is 
found in the fact that whereas the Western Turkey 
Mission of the American Board called for appropria- 
tions of $31,639 as absolutely necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the general work, they received but $18,- 
000, a reduction of fifty-six percent. The effect of this 
upon the native churches isto make them feel that 
while Americans have been interested in alleviating 
their sufferings from massacre and outrage, they have 
very little interest in the development of spiritual life 
or they would not just at this time, when there are 
special openings, withdraw their aid entirely. 


....The famine of last summer in India was mainly 
in the northern and central portions. The October 
monsoon, however, in the eastern sections failed, and 
the whole Telugu region is threatened with a serious 
famine. Several missionaries of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union write of the suffering in the districts 
of Ongole, Udayagiri, and others, and appeal for offer- 


ings for famine relief. The Government is taking _ 


steps for relief works, but those can scarcely meet the 
entire need. 


The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for February 20th. 
THE TWELVE SENT FORTH.—Mart. 10: 2-15. 





GOLDEN TExt.—‘“‘ Freely ye have received; freely 
give.’’—MatrTrT. ro: 8. 


Notes.—‘‘ The first, Simon.’’—Matthew alone says he 
was ‘‘first.’’ This, and other statements, imply that he 
was the leader of the disciples, which does not imply 
ecclesiastical primacy. Heis the same as Cephas, which 
means stome, as does also Peter. ‘* Bartholomew.”’— 
The same as Nathanael. ‘* Thomas.’’—The name 
means 7win in Aramaic, as Didymus, his other name 
does in Greek. ‘* James, the son of Alpheus.” — 
Called James the Less. ‘* Thaddeus.’’—The same 
as Lebbeus. ‘* Simon the Cananean.’’—Meaning 
the Zealot, the name of a Jewish sect. ‘* Judas 
Iscariot.’’—The latter word means, ‘‘ Man of Kerioth.”’ 
‘*Go not into any way of the Gentiles.’’—They were 
not to go now to those who were unprepared, but to 
those most favorably disposed, as the work was now 
beginning. For the same reason the Samaritans were 
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excluded. “* The lost sheep of the heuse of Israel." — 
The neglected ones, despised by the Pharisees and 
scribes, the publicans and sinners who did not pretend 
to keep the law carefully. ‘* The Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand.’’—not that it has already come, but 
is near. It would not begin until Christ’s death. 
‘* Freely ye received.’’—Instruction and power to perform 
miracles. ‘* Nor brass.’’—Ending with the material 
of the smallest coins. They were not to plan to take a 
penny, but tolive wholly by charity. ‘* Purses.” — 
The fold of the girdle. ‘* Nor wallet for your jour- 
ney.’’—The leather bag in which bread and olives 
would be put. ** Neither two coats.’’—No extta coat; 
but if theirinner coat was dirty they could take it off 
and wash it. ‘* No shoes.’’—Only sandals; nothing 
luxurious. ‘* Nor staff.”—But Mark says (6: 8) 
that they might take a staff. The difference is not im- 
portant. If they had no staff they might not hunt one 
up. Yet a late discovery of a very ancient ‘Syriac ver- 
sion makes it that they might take a staff, but no club 
for defense. ‘* Worthy.’’—Hospitable and inter- 
ested in religious matters. ‘* There abide.’’—Under 
the Jewish notions it would not be more than 
three days. “ Salute it.’’—By saying ‘‘ Peace to 
this family.” ‘* Your peace return to you.’’—It 
would pot be lost entirely, but the attempt to be curte- 
ous would be good for you. ‘* Shake off the dust of 
your feet.”"—As something unholy and polluting. 

Instruction.—Before Jesus sent out his first mission- 
aries he gave them some months of careful instruction. 
It is absurd for any one to take on himself the office of 
teacher before he has been himself taught. His duty 
at first is to lead others to acompetent teacher, as An- 
drew brought Simon. 

But this was not full missionary work, but a sort of 
drill, under observation, much as students may go out 
to preach for a summer vacation. A few months was 
not training enough. : 

The best way is to put one’s labor in the most prom- 
ising fields. So we send few missionaries to the Mo- 
hammedans, as they refuse to receive the Gospel. For 
the same reason we do not specially work for the Jews; 
and this is right. 

The best field is generally those who have the least 
conceit. If one is conscious of a lost condition, if he is 
of low caste, despised by the proud, then here is a 
hopeful field. Such persons most claim the Gospel. It 
is meant for them. -To such Jesus preferred to preach; 
and the Gospel will lift them above the proudest. 

There were traveling preachers. The command to 
them was ‘‘ As ye go preach.”” That kind of preacher 
may be less needed now when we can have preachers 
enough to go around; but thentwelve was not enough 
unless they kept traveling. The traveling was a tem- 
porary necessity; but the duty of preaching is con- 
stant. 

It was an empty message compared with ours. We 
can say that the Kingdom of Heaven has come, is here. 
That message was to prepare the way, to do John Bap- 
tist’s work over again. We must remember that we live 
in the kingdom. 

They were to heal as wellas preach. That is what 
medical missionaries can do now. 

It is a noble lesson that those who have freely re- 
ceived should as freely give. How boundless are our 
gifts received! ‘‘ Thanks be unto God for his unspeak- 
able gift.’” Thus we are under measureless obliga- 
tion to give freely the knowledge and blessing we have 
received. 

The minutie of directions are not binding now. In- 
deed, Jesus himself took them back later, telling the 
Apostles they might, after his death, take what they 
needed on their missionary journeys. But the spirit 
is binding. The missionary orthe pastor has no right 
to be seeking to get rich, or to be luxuriously provided 
for. It is enough to have what he needs to eat and 
wear and provide simply for his family. A _ covet- 
ous, money-seeking minister has no business in the 
pulpit. 

Simple life, simple fare, is good enough for the min- 
ister or for any one else. Instead of high living seek 
high thinking. 

This lesson teaches us that a minister should be suit- 
ably provided for by his people. He is worthy of his 
hire. He should be properly fed and clothed, as well 
as the ‘‘ worthy’”’ who receive him into their houses. 

Hospitality ought not to be an extinct virtue. We 
ought to be glad to care forthe poor orthe good, and to 
think that it is a privilege. 

These first disciples were not to hang about scoff- 
ers and try toconvert them. They had too much to 
do converting those who were ready to hear. So now 
it may be our duty to work for scoffers, or those openly 
profane who are hostile; but generally they are to be 
left until the more hopeful have been dealt with. 
Some we are to avoid, as contact is defiling. 

Of all men, missionaries and other religious teachers 
need all the wisdom and skill and shrewdness and sim- 
plicity that a good conscience and good sense can sup- 
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Literature. 


Apostolic Age.* 
THIs is the fifth volume now published in ‘‘ The 
International Theological Library,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Briggs and Dr. Salmond of the Free Church, 


Neither in importance, interest nor broad, com- 
prehensive, scholarly execution does it fall a whit 
below the high standard set in the four which have 
In its arrangement the book follows a 
natural order which brings the various topics of the 
history together systematically in their organic con- 
nections and leaves a clear, consistent and orderly 
impression upon the reader’s mind. 
so much critical accuracy and which has to deal with 
so many of the difficult, delicate and more or less 
abstruse problems of Christian history, it is remark- 


From a theological point of view the work is an 
example of Higher Criticism carried out with great 
freedom, but which remains wholly unaffected by 
rationalism, and which in its implications opens no 
vistas of skeptical speculation or suggestion. 
New Testament books are treated very much like any 
other writings with, however, the wide difference 
lying between them which is made by the author’s 
constant and outspoken convictions that the actors 
in the history were unlike all other men of their age 
in being more or less constantly and directly under 
the influence of a personal divine revelation. 
is, of course, a difference of almost incalculable im- 
Professor McGiffert, however, recognizes 
it, and makes his readers see and feel that he does. 
It is a profoundly penetrating assumption that colors 
his book, fixes the standpoint from which he is study- 
ing the history, and makes the wide and essential 
difference between the Christianity whose history he 
is writing and that of the next, or sub-apostolic age, 


It is no more than simple justice to note this point 
at the beginning, for Professor McGiffert’s remarka- 
bly free treatment of the materials of which the New 
Testament is composed might, standing alone un- 
modified and unrelieved by this consideration, make 
a very different impression. 
tell us that Luke’s account of Simon Magus ‘‘can 
hardly be accurate in all the details’’ (p. 100, note), 
while elsewhere we meet even bolder and more out- 
spoken passages, like this (p. 24): 

‘*We cannot be certain, 
clared that the Son of Man would return within the 
lifetime of some of those whom he addressed. 
Evangelists, and with them the early Christians in gen- 
eral, believed that he did; and tho they may have mis- 
understood him, they could hardly have done so unless 
he had given expression to his expectation at least of 
an early consummation, an expectation which was en- 
tirely in line with all we know of his conception of the 


The volume opens with some finely thoughtful 
chapters on the origin of Christianity, its relations 
to Judaism, and the development of the divine and 
‘Messianic consciousness in Jesus. 
believes that he received at his baptism his first rev- 
elation of his Messiahship and of his intimate and 
peculiar relation to the kingdom for whose coming he 
was looking, yet it was not as Messiah that he made 
his first impression, but by his miraculous powers, 
and his announcement of the coming Kingdom of 
God. Later the time came when he could avow him- 
self the Messiah, and by so doing give himself and 
his work an aspect widely and essentially different 
The secret of his historic 
significance for his disciples and the young Church 
lies in this fact; for tho ‘‘Jesus failed to secure for his 
Gospel of the kingdom the acceptance of the people 
as a whole, as he had once hoped to do’’ [italics ours], 
he had convinced the small band of his disciples that 
he was the promised Messiah, and as the founder and 
head of the Messianic kingdom given them a bond of 


them forward to the consummation which he now 
knew he should not live to complete. 

In Professor McGiffert’s presentation of the history 
this first stag: assumes a significance which may 
possibly impress some of them with a shock of sur- 


‘* Jesus Christ has been thought of almost from the 
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beginning as the incarnation of deity and as the perfect 
and ideal man. But it was not upon his deity, nor yet 
upon the perfection of his humanity, that his disciples 
founded the Christian Church. The men whom he 
gathered about him regarded him in neither of these 
aspects. They thought of him only as the Messiah; 
and the fact that he left a church behind him, instead 
of a mere name, and that he is known to history as the 
founder of a religion, and not as a mere sage or 
prophet, is historically due not so much to any unique- 
ness either in his character or in his nature, as to the 
conviction which he succeeded in imparting to his fol- 
lowers that he was the one who had been promised by 
the prophets and long awaited by the fathers.”’ 


Christianity in the 


In this statement Professor McGiffert raises no 
doubt of the essential divinity of our Lord, as to the 
divine authority of the doctrine he preached of God’s 
love and fatherhood, nor as to the efficacy of the 
sacrifice he was making for the redemption of the 
world. His point is that the preaching of this Gos- 
pel would not in itself have resulted in the Christian 
Church. Back of that lay historically, and had to 
lie in the divine development of redemption, the be- 
lief in the Messiahship of Jesus. Only this could 
‘‘effect the great historic movement which bears, 
not his personal but his official name ’’—not his 
name of Jesus but his name of Messiah, the Christ. 
A man who thinks and writes with such boldness 
and clearness as this may be assumed to have some- 
thing to say that is worth thinking about, even tho 
his readers have to follow him along the dizzy verge 
of unfamiliar ideas and submit to a good many 
shocks before they apprehend his meaning. How 
far they will fall into confusion along that dizzy verge, 
or lose their balance in the shock of new ideas and 
new methods, will depend wholly on themselves. 

Looking at the volume in its larger features as a 
presentation of Apostolic Christianity in the Apos- 
tolic age, we first have to do with the start inand 
from the God-man, Jesus Christ, and the relation of 
Jesus to the history. Professor McGiffert’s concep- 
tion of this relation has very great merits; but the 
question will arise whether it is not too much con- 
fined to the one point of establishing in the disciples’ 
minds theconviction of Jesus as the Messiah and of 
founding the Messianic kingdom in him, or, in other 
words, whether the conception is not so strictly per- 
sonal on the one hand and so institutional on the 
other as to postpone the development of Christian- 
ity as a redemption and to commit this development 
of its redemptive efficiency to Paul. 

The position which such a conception assigns to 
Paul has a tremendous importance. Under it he 
becomes.the instrument of Providence, from whom 
Christianity receives its efficiency as a divine scheme 
directed to the redemption of the world. 

The study of Paul is strong and suggestive, but 
leaves the impression of a man who naturally, in his 
Judaic days, was more shut in to one idea than he 
could have been, with too many fanatic possibilities in 
his make-up, and not open-minded enough to have 
become the Apostle to the Gentiles. There is great 
force, however, in the suggestion that his Judaism 
was of the serious missionary type, which was at that 
time particularly aggressive in pushing the faith of 
Israel with the vigor of a Jewish propaganda in differ- 
ent parts of the Roman Empire. 

What the relation of Stephen was to Paul is more 
or less a matter of conjecture; but we cannot agree 
with Dr. McGiffert in refusing to recognize in Ste- 
phen an advance herald on the same line which Paul 
afterward took. The element in the speech which 
cost him his life was the same which was destined 
later to bring Paul so often into similar peril. If 
the New Testament contains any hint of the prepara- 
tory agencies which were operating in Paul to make 
it hard for him to kick against the pricks, the most 
natural place to find them is this dying testimony of 
the martyr Stephen. 

What will attract most attention in this study of 
Paul is, we apprehend, the author’s exposition of 
Paul’s doctrine of sin in its relation to the flesh and 
of the new life in Christ Jesus. Without attempting 
any discussion of Dr. McGiffert’s exposition of what 
Christianity asa scheme of redemption became in 
Paul’s hands, we will make some extracts and leave 
them to show its drift and substance. He writes 
(p. 125): 

Paul does not ask for forgiveness, but for deliver- 
ance; and for deliverance, moreover, not from the pen- 
alty of sin, but fromthe source of sin. . He never 
thought of death as a penalty arbitrarily inflicted upon 
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He does not hesitate to 


therefore, that Jesus de- 
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Tho our author 


them together and carry 





ply. Itis a charming combination which Christ re- 
quires—the wisdom of the serpent and the simple harm- 


lessness of the dove. 
Scribner’s Sons. 8vo, pp. xii, 681. 
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the sinner by God, and which God could, therefore, re- 
move; but hethought of it as the necessary and inevi- 
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perish. Evil nature, therefore, must die. There was 
no way then to escape from death, except by escaping 
from the flesh whose condition doomed it to death. 
But how could man escape from the flesh and live? .. . 
(p. 128). Like the majority of his countrymen, he had 
doubtless thought of [the Messiah] as coming not to 
save his people from their sins, but to bring a right- 
eous people their reward. But in the Messiah who ap- 
peared to him on the way to Damascus, Paul beheld his 
Savior and Deliverer, and there was born a new hope 
in his heart, the hope of eternal life. . But, how 
was the action of the Messiah to affect that deliverance? 
5 - How was Paul himself, and how were others, 
to benefit by all that he had done in their behalf? It 
was in answering this question that Paul departed 
most widely from the thought of all his predecessors 
and contemporaries. Christ saves a 
man, he says, by entering and taking up his 
abode within him, by binding him indissolubly 
to himself, so that it is no longer he that lives 
but Christ that lives in him, so that whatever 
Christ does he does, and whatever he does Christ does. 

. This answer was in line with the experience [of 
his conversion]. To have believed that the 
work of Christ was only substitutionary . . . that 
he died merely as a sacrifice, by virtue of which other 
men .. . might be relieved of death, the penalty of 
their sin; to have believed that there was only an arbi- 
trary and forensic connection between the work of 
Christ and the salvation of men would have been todo 
violence to his most sacred convictions, and run coun- 
ter to all his religious experience (p. 130). it 
is not in any sense a scholastic answer, an inference 
from observed facts, or a logical deduction from prem- 
ises supplied by Scripture or tradition; but it is an an- 
swer based upon direct personal knowledge, upon im- 
mediate consciousness. We can understand 
neither Paul the Christian nor Paul the theologian, 
unless we appreciate that experience and give it its full 
value.” 

We hope these extracts will give our readers some 
fair impression of Dr. McGiffert’s interpretation of 
Paul on this point of sin and redemption, If taken 
strictly, it can only be regarded as a highly mystical 
view of the subject. If taken figuratively, it might 
be the fides caritate perfecta scheme of, the Council 
of Trent; it might be some form of the moral influ- 
ence theory; or it might be perfectionism. 

The great literary monument of the history under 
review in this volume is the New Testament, Any ade- 
quate notice, however brief, could not well close with- 
out some allusion to Dr. McGiffert’s conclusions as to 
the composition and authorship of these Scriptures. 

To begin with the Synoptic Gospels, he returns with 
Weiss and Wendt to the theory of the original He- 
brew Logza as the basis of Matthew, and through 
him, in combination with other sources not known to 
us, of Luke. The Gospel of Mark, tho not written 
in Judea, comes from a member of the Mother 
Church who got his information from Peter, and 
probably wrotein Rome. The Logza of Matthew and 
the Gospel of Mark are the principal sources of the 
first and third Gospels, three-fourths of Luke and 
more than seven-eighths of Matthew being taken 
from one or the other of them. As to the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel Dr. McGiffert reaches no 
clear conclusion, tho on the one hand he confesses 
himself unable to resist the force of the argument 
that the Gospel and the First Epistle are from the 
same hand, and that the writer of the Epistle was an 
eye-witness of our Lord’s ministry, while on the other 
he raises difficulties against the Apostle’s authorship 
in a manner characteristic of his method. This bit 
of solid ground he seems to reach, that if not written 
by John the Gospel must have come from a disciple 
who reported him directly and in the main correctly. 

Against Luke’s authorship of the Acts he presents 
an argument which we note has called out Professor 
Ramsay in protest in Zhe Exfoszior, and which is to 
us the great disappointment, not to say astonishment 
of the volume. 

His defense of the Pauline authorship of Colossians 
is a piece of work which shows him at his best. As 
to Paul’s authorship of the Pastoral Epistles he re- 
lapses again into doubt, inclining to the conclusion 
that they are a recension into which genuine frag- 
ments have been wrought by a later hand. Inthe 
Apocalypse he finds no work of the Apostle, but 
of another John who wrote during the reign of Do- 
mitian. , 

He believes that Paul met his death under Nero in 
the year 58, some six years before the great Neronian 
persecution, a date which would give room for Peter's 
subsequent activity and martyrdom at Rome. He 
does not accept the theory of Paul’s release ona first 
trial, nor of various latter missionary journeys by 


him into Spain and elsewhere. His doubts as to the 
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Pastoral Epistles are very much affected by difficulties 
which originate in this assumption that the Apostle 
was not released and at last suffered martyrdom 
after a second imprisonment and trial. 





The Polychrome. Bible.* 


THESE are the first parts issued of the long awaited 
Polychrome Bible in English. The Hebrew text of 
half the Old Testament has been appearing for some 
two years in separate parts; but althoof immense in- 
terest to the critic of the Hebrew text, they were of no 
use to the English scholar. Here we have specimen 
parts from which the English reader can form some 
judgment of the nature and value of the work. 

The English translation is based on the Hebrew text, 
and that isa revised text. Whatever may be said of 
the success of the editors and reconstructors of the 
Hebrew text, there can be no question that their at- 
tempt is a most laudable one; and especial praise is 
due to Professor Haupt that he was willing to under- 
take the enormous labor involved in thetask. The 
work proceeds on the assumption that the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament, so far from having been miracu- 
lously preserved with absolute accuracy as it came 
from its inspired writers, had suffered even more from 
transcription, before the Jewish scribes fixed its text, 
than has the New Testament. This is evident especial- 
ly from the variations of the Septuagint translation. 
What devout scholars, from Mill to Westcott and Hort, 
have done for the New Testament, Professor Haupt 
most laudably attempts, now for the first time, to do, 
with the aid of eminent Hebraists, for the Old. Where 
the text can be emended, they emend it; where it is 
past emending they indicate the fact. Then they in- 
dicate by an ingenious use of colors the sources used 
by the compilers of the several books. Thus the dif- 
ferent prophetic writers, whose oracles were added to 
those of the son of Amoz, and which make up our pres- 
ent book of Josiah, are distinguished by being printed 
in different colors. Hence the ‘‘ Polychrome’”’ Bible, 
or, as Professor Haupt himself first called it, the 
‘*Rainbow”’ Bible. 

Of the Hebrew text, issued in parts to which the 
English parts correspond, we need to say nothing fur- 
ther here than that they have been prepared with in- 
finite and minute labor. The most competent living 
Hebraists have been selected, each taking a book of 
the Bible. The parts, of course, will vary in value, 
according to the ability or ingenuity of the several edi- 
tors; but it must be remembered that Professor Haupt 
has reserved to himself all the rights of an editor, and 
has most carefully revised the work of his associates, 
without fear, and yet with reverence to the Sacred Vol- 
ume. He has devoted years to the task, and it will be 
three orfour years more before it will be finished. We 
may say that every succeeding critical edition of the 
Hebrew Bible must be based on this Lditio Princeps, 
which we are glad to have issued from the United 
States. ; 

On this revised Hebrew text the English translation 
is based. The reader will find it to vary véry much, at 
times, from that with which he is familiar even in the 
Revised Version, which follows slavishly the Masoretic 
Hebrew. The changes, whether derived from the Ver- 
sions or from conjecture, are indicated by diacritic 
marks, and are further explained in the notes. As ex- 
amples of the changes in familiar passages, take the 
following: 


‘*Teach us, therefore, to number our days, 
That we may enter the gateway of wisdom.” 
—Psa. go: 12. 
Or this very free translation: 
“Yet Thou art the Holy One; 
Thy throne is laid on Israel’s songs of praise.’’ 
—Psa. 22: 3. 
Or these: 


‘“*My father and my mother have forsaken me, 
But JHVH will take me up.”’ 


—Psa. 27: 10. 
‘‘A mutinous spirit dwells with the wicked deep in his 
heart ; 
There is no fear of God before his eyes. 
He makes his words smooth in his sin. 
His sin is the instructress of his tongue.”’ 
—Psa. 36: 1, 2. 


‘*Sheer splendor is the king’s daughter, 

Pearls woven in gold is her garment. 

On parti-colored cushions is she brought to the king ; 

Virgins in her train, her playmates, conduct her in to the 

palace. 
She is escorted amid joyous acclamations, 
She enters the palace of the king.”’ 
—Psa. 45: 13-15. 

But perhaps a better idea can be gathered from a pas- 
sage or two in Isaiah. Hereare two verses from a light 
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b ue ** Post-Exilic Appendix,’ where we are surprised 
by actualrhyme: *° 
“In that day Tyre will pass into oblivion for seventy 
years, during the reign of one line of kings; at the end of 
seventy years Tyre will fare like the Harlot in the song: 
‘Take thy lute, and go about the city, 
Harlot, forgotten now by men! 
Play thou with skill, sing many a ditty, 
To win remembrance then.’ ”’ 
—lIsa. 23: 15, 16. 
Here is a light pink ‘‘ Proverbial Poem,’ Exilic or 
post-Exilic: 
‘* Listen, and hear ye my voice, 
Attend, and hear ye my speech. 
Is the plowman never done with his plowing, 
With the opening and harrowing of ground ? 
Does he not, when its surface is leveled, 
Scatter fennel, and sow cummin broadcast, 
And duly set wheat there and barley, 
And for its border plant spelt ? 
It is JHVH who has taught these right courses, 
It is God who has trained him. 


‘We do not thresh fennel with sledges 
Nor are cart-wheels rolled over cummin, 
But fennel is threshed with a staff, 
And cummin is threshed with a rod. 
Do we ever thresh bread-corn to pieces? 
Nay, the threshing goes not on forever, 
But when over it cart-wheels are driven, 
Or sledges, our care is never to crush it. 
This also from JHVH proceeds; 
Wonderful counsel, great wisdom has he.”’ 
; —Isa. 28: 23-29. 
Those two verses will give any reader a ‘resh, poetical 
idea of the passage. Here is another pink passage from 
the ‘‘ Fifth Isaiah’’ (there are five different Isaiahs rec- 
ognized by Dr. Cheyne) being ‘‘Prophecy 13,” against 
Edom: 
‘‘ The pelican and the bittern will take possession thereof, 
And the eagle-owl and the raven dwell therein; 
JHVH will stretch out thereon . 
The measuring-line of Chaos and the plummet of Deso- 
lation. 


“Satyrs will dwell therein 
And its nobles will disappear; 
There will be no royalty there to proclaim, 
And all Edom’s princes will be no more. 


“Where its palaces stood, there spring up thorns, 
Nettles and thistles are in its fortresses; 
It is changed into a haunt of jackals, 
An inclosure for ostriches. 


‘ And wildcats join the hyenas, 
And satyr there meets with satyr; 
Only there does Lilith repose, 
And a place of rest find for herself. 


‘‘ There the arrow-snake nestles and lays, 
It hatches and broods over its eggs; 
Only there do the vultures assemble, 
None is without its fellow.”’ 


It is not the province of this notice of the English 
translation to examine the reasons which lie back of 
the Hebrew text chosen, but only to consider the Eng- 
lish version as it strikes the English reader. Ofcourse 
the first thing that will strike him is the color scheme 
which disappears in Psalms, which Wellhausen treats 
as the Psalm Book of the later temple, with no regard 
to its sources, and so leaves all disappointingly white, 
except the captions. Professor Muore’s ‘‘Judges’’ is 
a medley of colors, dark and light blue, dark and light 
purple, green and yellow, to indicate the various sup- 
posed sources and editorial additions. Isaiah is natu- 
rally somewhat less pied with its seven rainbow colors; 
and nearly the whole of the fifth Isaiahisin pink. The 
colors do not much disturb the reader, and call attention 
to the change in authorship, which often follows a 
change from prose to poetry, or a change in meter. 

What will next strike the reader is the literary aspect 
given these ancient books. While we do not find such 
headings as ‘‘Sonnet,’’ etc., which Professor Moulton 


scatters through his little volumes of the biblical books, 


yet the indication by type and title of ‘‘ Ode,” ‘‘ Psalm,”’ 
‘*Song,”’ ‘‘Oracle,” etc., breaks up such a book as Isai- 
ah into parts which clearly indicate the poetic struct- 
ure. There are passages, however, as in the very old 
Song of Deborah, in Judges 5, where the corruption of 
the Hebrew text, while it does not obscure the poetic 
structure, yet by the truthfulness with which it is indi- 
cated, deforms the page, as in these verses: 
‘‘In the days ot Shamgar ben-Anath, 

In the days of Jael, caravans ceased, 

And solitary travelers took roundabout ways. 

Hamlets ceased in Israel, * * ceased, 

Till thou didst arise, O Deborah, 

Till thou didst arise, a matron in Israel. 


No shield was seen, nor spear, 
Among forty thousand in Israel.” 
Here the asterisks indicate that a word is missing in 
the Hebrew, and the dots that the two lines are past 
all intelligible translation. 
The effort of the editor, Dr. Haupt, aided by Dr. Fur- 
ness, has been to make the translation pure English. 
Hebraisms have been almost too conscientiously 
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avoided. The vocabulary is good old English, yet the 
construction is not formal or archaic. We would have 
liked less inversion with a view to rhythm in poetical 
passages; but this is a small criticism. So any pro- 
nounceable word, Jehovah, Yahveh, or Yahve, would be 
better than ‘‘ JHVH.’’ We must not fail to notice the 
beautiful typography, and the well-selected illustra- 
tions, and the compact notes. The English reader will 
value this series of square volumes as supplying the 
combined results of the freshest conclusions of both 
the Higher and the Lower Criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, conclusive in neither, but honest, fearless and 
reverent. 





Brief Mention. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. Complete 
Edition with Biographical Introduction. (Thomas Y. Cro- 
well & Co. $1.50.) The important feature of this edition 
is its completeness. It contains all Mr. Arnold's earlier 
and later poems hitherto uncollected, among them his 
prize poems, ‘‘ Alaric at Rome”’ and ‘‘ Cromwell.” The 
biographic introduction is based on the series of letters 
edited by Mr. Geo. W. C. Russell, and has been sub- 
mitted to the critical examination of Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton.. The classic precision and form of Matthew 
Arnold’s poems, with their true passion and love for 
humanity, their aspiration and their delight in beauty, 
will give them a permanence far greater than his 
prose. 

MISCELLANIES OF THE REv. THOMAS E. Peck, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Theology in the Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia. Vol. III, Containing the Notes on 
the Acts of the Apostlesand Briefs and Sermons, Selected 
and Arranged by the Rev. T. C. Johnson, D.D. (The 
‘Presbyterian Committee of Publication. $2.00.) This 
Volume III completes the series of Dr. Peck’s miscel- 
lanies. The previous volumes have been noticed by us 
as they appeared,and we need only call attention to this 
as the closing volume and to the fact that it contains the 
extremely interesting ‘‘ Biographical Sketch” of Dr. 
Peck, by the Rev. C. R. Vaughn, D.D. 

ALL’s RIGHT WITH THE WoRLD. By Charles B. New- 
comb. (The Philosophical Publishing Company, Boston. 
$1.50.) The title of this book, taken from Browning, is 
intended, as we suppose, to strike its keynote. The 
volume seems to be two hundred and sixty-one pages of 
Emersonian imitation, some of it wise, some of it fool- 
ish; whatit really amounts to we have been unable to 
decide. 


Ars RECTE VIVENDI. Being Essays Contributed to ‘* The 
Easy Chair.” By George William Curtis. (Harper & 
Brothers. $1.00.) Didactics were never more sea- 
soned with grace than when George William Curtis un- 
dertook them, as he not unfrequently did. This finely 
printed and manufactured booklet contains eleven 
essays of this character published by him in ‘‘ The 
Easy Chair’’ of Harper’s Monthly. They begin with 
two papers, in his inimitable style, on ‘‘ College Ex- 
travagance,’’ and ‘‘ Brains and Brawn,”’ and follow 
with nine others which cover the most vital points of 
hygiene, curtesy and morality, among them one on 
‘* Theatre Manners’”’ and two others on ‘‘ Tobacco and 
Health” and ‘‘ Tobaccoand Manners.”’ 

A GOVERNMENT CLAss-BOOK OF THE STATE OF MICHI- 
GAN. By Charles W. Nichols, Attorney at Law. (C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse. $1.00.) We find this an interest- 
ing and useful manual for use in schools, designed 
particularly for the State of Michigan. The first part 
is a general manual of political duties, principles, rela- 
tions, definitions, formulated on the basis of the United 
States Constitution and that of Michigan. The Ap- 
pendix contains the Constitution of Michigan and of 
the United States. 

THE WAR OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE, 1821 TO 1823. By 
W. Alison Phillips. With Map. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50,) This volume from the Senior Scholar of 
St. Johns, Oxford, is a timely and useful look back to 
the stirring war for Greek independence. It is a mod- 
est book making no pretense to original research, but 
one which presents clearly, fully and fairly the facts 
which are required for an intelligent understanding of 
the present situation in Greece. The author has read 
widely, and bases his conclusions on a broad basis of in- 
formation. His book is free from partisanship; and 
tho he pleads for patience with Greece and fair treat- 
ment he is by no means blind to the defects of that peo- 

le. 

" SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. By George Herbert 
Palmer, LL.D., Alford Professor of Philosophy in Har- 
vard. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents.) This is 
a capital essay which no one will go astray in reading. 
It is full of sound ideas and suggestions as to the edu- 
cational value of the study of English literature and 
hints and suggestions for the aid of the young student. 

Lire oN HicH LEveEts. Familiar Talks on the Con- 
duct of Life. By Margaret E. Sangster, (Eaton & Mains. 
gocents.) We have confidence in Margaret Sangster 
as a woman of judgment and sense. She writes well, 
plainly, but with self-control and refinement on delicate 
subjects. In this volume she prints, for her young 
friends, a series of plain talks on thirty-seven practical 
topics, They are good reading and wise words. 
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DEACONESSES: BIBLICAL, EARLY CHURCH, EUROPEAN, 
AMERICAN. With an Account of the Origin of the Dea- 
conesses Movement in the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America. By Lucy Rider Meyer, A.M., M.D. (The Dea- 
coness’ Advocate. Oak Port, Ill. 25 cents.) This book- 
let comes to us from the originator of the Deaconess 
movement in the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and with an introduction by Miss Willard, 
who remarks wittily that Wendell Phillips’s lecture on 
the ‘‘ Lost Arts’’ omitted the greatest of all to the 
religious world—the art of the Deaconess inthe Church. 
Miss Meyer’s booklet is in the Fourth Edition. It 
sketches the history from primitive times to the mod- 
ern revival through the development of Pastor Flied- 
nér’s work, and is an inspiring and instructive sum- 
mary well worth the attention of Christian workers. 
The Deaconess movement has been fully treated in our 
columns. 

A Wortp-PILGRIMAGE. By John Henry Barrows. 
Edited by Mary Eleanor Barrows. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. $2.00.) The chapters which compose 
this volume were originally published as letters to the 
Chicago Record and the Jnterior. As republished in book 
form, they have been re-edited by his daughter, and 
form a very complete series, which begins on the Brem- 
en steamer and takes a leisurely course through Ger- 
many, France, England, Italy, Greece, Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, Egypt, and so on to India and 
the Oriental wanderings which justify the motto on 
the title-page happily selected from Keats: 

“*Much have I traveled in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 

Round many Eastern islands have I been.” 
Dr. Barrows.is a strong, open-minded and open-eyed 
man, of the kind who make good observers and inter- 
esting reporters. His well-known interest in compar- 
ative religions, or perhaps, to state the point exactly, 
in Christianity ascompared with other religions, gives 
a peculiar interest to the letters fromthe Orient. As 
a reporter from the field of missions his testimony 
must be added to the mass which has already become 
overwhelmingly great. Dr. Barrows’s experiences in 
India form a very interesting part of the volume, which 
we cannot undertake to cite, but which will interest and 
reward any reader who will turn to them in the well- 
printed volume issued by the Messrs. McClurg & Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 

A CIRCUIT OF THE GLOBE. A Series of Letters of 
Travel. By the Rev. A. McLean, D.D., Corresponding 
Secretary of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society, 
(Christian Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo.) This book 
is just what its title says, a series of chatty letters, 
chiefly of personal observation of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Japan, China, Malaysia, Burma, India, Ceylon, 
Australia, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Conti- 
nental Europe and Great Britain. They are primarily 
missionary letters inthat mission work and workers take 
the first place in the author’s vision as well as his 
thoughts; but there is much shrewd comment on other 
matters, and much valuable information in regard tothe 
various countries. As is natural, the missions of his 
own denomination receive the most attention; but there 
is constant and most cordial reference to other organi- 
zations, and there is full statement of the general prin- 
ciples of mission work and the results achieved. 

We find two notable volumes in the ‘‘ Masters of 
Medicine’’ Series, edited by Ernest Hart, D.C,L. 
WILLIAM Harvey. Sy D’Arcy Power, F.S.A., F.R.C.S. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.) Dr. Power, the au- 
thor of this volume, is Surgeon tothe Victoria Hospital 
for Children, Chelsea. He has drawn very largely on 
Harvey’s own writings for his materials,and permits 
his own simple, racy and untechnical Enylish to con- 
struct for the most part his memoir. The medical de- 
tails of ‘the work are, of course, done with care and 
fulness, and so as to do justice to a great name which 
stands in the forefront of medicine. In the same 
series is JOHN HUNTER, Man of Science and Surgeon, 
(1727-1793.) By Stephen Paget, M.A., F.R.C.S. (Long- 
mans,Green and Co. $1.25.) John Hunter and his 
elder brother are two of the most famous names in 
English medicine. The two brothers began work to- 
gether in 1748, studied together, and made their famous 
fight against Percival Pott together until they were in- 
volved in disagreements among themselves, which 
ended in estrangement. Mr. Paget’s volume is based 
on the Baillie manuscripts, Miss Baillie’s gift to the 
Royal College of Surgeons. It contains full accounts 
of the discoveries of the two brothers, and the part of 
each in them, with an account of John Hunter’s fa- 
mous operation for aneurism. The book is full of in- 
terest, especially for readers interested in medical 
subjects. The other volumes of the series will be Za- 
ward Jenner, by the general editor, Ernest Hart; Sir 
James Simpson, by H. Laing Gordon; Herman von 
Helmholtz, by John G. McKendrick; William Stokes, by 
Sir William Stokes; Claude Bernard, by Michael Foster; 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, by Timothy Holmes; Thomas Syd- 
enham, by J. F. Payne; Vesalius, by C. Louis Taylor. 

JoHN DONNE, Sometime Dean of St. Paul's, A.D., 1621- 
1631. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D., Rector of Scarning. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bostonand New York. $1.25.) 
Certainly one of the finest of Izaak Walton’s inimitable 





_. But the method is a sound one. 
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biographies is this Life of Donne. As a literary work 
it will never be superseded. Dr. Jessopp is not so sure 
of its accuracy at every point. His own work is done 
with equal sympathy, a sympathy which rises to the 
point of veneration, tho Dr. Jessop is no great admirer 
of Donne’s verse, and has wisely left that part of the 
subject to the more competent hands of Edmund Gosse. 
Dr. Jessopp may, however, be relied on in his own line. 
His book is full of interest. The delicious flavor of one 
who delights in the study of the sweet spirit of the 
olden time haunts the book. 
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THE WATER OF THE WonpDROUS ISLEs. 
Morris. (Longmans,:-Green & Co. 
$2.50.) 

This posthumous publication of William Morris’s last 
prose poem sets us wondering anew who will take -his 
place. We sit in the comfortable study chairs of his de- 
vising, look around on the soft symphonies of color with 
which he taught us to paint our walls, we read ‘his sen- 
suous,crepuscular poems with their pagan joy inanimal 
life, and the books of beauty which will come no more 
from the press he made famous through all lands, and 
the wonder grows whether ever again in this world an- 
other hand can wield with so much potent skill the mys- 
terious charm of Pre-Raphaelite art. What we said of 
‘* The Well at the World’s End’’ we may repeat of The 
Water of the Wondrous Isles, that ‘‘it is a delicious 
piece of medieval romance told as none but 
Morris could tell it in quaint, cunningly as- 
sorted Saxon phrases, and with a charm of composition 
quite indescribable. The diction is quite monotonous, but 
the wonder of it grows as we read on. We know 
as we read that this half archaic style is but an affecta- 
tion, yetit holds us fast.’’ Thestoryis one of romance, 
innocent nature and magic, witha beauteous maiden, 
a Homeric Nausiciéa in type, borne in a magic boat over 
the water among the wondrous isles, for heroine; with 
witch-mother, wood-mother, knights true and knights 
false, and a world of fate and magic, death and peril, 
for the wood-mother to bring the beauteous maiden 
through. The story revels in the innocence of a non- 
ethical naturalism. The art becomes fleshly at times; 
but the flesh is the organ of innocent nature, and has 
no lust for its inspiration. 


By William 
Crown 8vo, 


No modern man ever wrote 
with such command of the simplicity of ancient times, 
or stole from the great writers of those times so much 
of their arts of diction, of thinking, of feeling and ex- 
pression. The subject-matter is pure romance, and like 
all pure romance, is out of all relations to reality and 
the categories of reality. Yet the characters are con- 
structed neither of sentiment spun thin, nor of icy fic- 
tions, but of flesh and blood, and planted square and 
strong on the world of hot, bloody, passionate reality. 
That Mr. Morris achieved in all this a great success 
for the present generation is beyond doubt. The ques- 
tion which haunts us as we try to work out the final 
judgment to be given on such work, is, whether after 
all there is not in it some touch of the art that cheats 
us, a Simulation of truth and power which is not really 
truth and power, but has gone back and borrowed from 
times that are past and dead something which belonged 
to them alone; whether, in short, the reality of imitation 
is not, afterall,the highest reality achieved in the story, 
and whether the penalties of imitation do not attach to 
it. Something of the feeling clings to us as we close the 
book that, fine as it is and potent as its witcheries are, 
a deal of pains and genius are thrown away on an imi- 
tation, and that, after all, we had rather read Chaucer 
or Sir Thomas Malory. 


THE GREAT POETS AND THEIR THEOLOGY. By Augustus 
Hopkins Strong, DD., LL.D., President of Rochester 
Theological Seminary. (American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. $2.50.) 

We do not often find our theologians deeply engaged 
in such studies as these, and still fewer are those 
among them who can say when they publish them that 
they are their summer recreations. Whatever its origin 
the collection makes a delightful series of studies, 
sound, wholesome, inspiring, a collection which is:all 
the fresher and more pleasing, as it shows what we 
have always believed that one does not need to be versed 
in the technicality of art to sound it to the bottom, and 
to read its message truly. Inthe main Dr. Strong starts 
on the right path and holdsit. The Baconian illusion 
he puts aside by the unérring divination of a sound 
mind. Yethe feels, under the same sure leadership, 
that Shakespeare’s hand is not in all the verse attrib- 
uted to him and finds his way to marvelously sound 
conclusions. The poet is interpreted to him in his 


verse, whether it is Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Browning, Tennyson or Words- 
worth that he is writing of. Most of these chapters 
have been published before in 7ke Examiner, of this 
city, Zhe Watchman at Boston, or The Standard at 
Chicago. Two or three appear now for the first time. 
Critics will not accept all of these interpretations. It 
would be easy to make out a long list of disagreements. 
The tone of the papers 
is bracing and wholesome. They approach the subject 
in a free, unconventional way, keep out of ruts, and 
are all the better worth reading for the certainty that 
no professor of literature would take the subject up in 
this way,tho any well-trained student among them all 
would readthe volume with profit and delight. 
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A SPANISH MAID. By L. Quiller-Couch. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.. $1.50.) Mr. Quiller- 
Couch has attempted, in this story, a 
task as difficult as it seems to us unpleas- 
ing Beginning in Spain with a woman 
dead in a tent on a wild plain, anda 
beautiful, strange girl all alone with the 
corpse, it shifts to the west coast of Eng- 
land among lowly village folk. It isa 
fascinating, unreal and sltogether ro- 
mantic story, exceedingly well told; yet 
itis not a pleasant piece of reading. 
The suffering imposed upon his dramatis 


persone by the author gives his book a, 


depressing effect, despite what compen- 
sation the clever character-drawing, the 
humor scattered through it and the satis- 
factory ending afford. The Spanish maid 
herself is a character as memorable as 
she is unnatural, and the descriptive 
parts are fine. 

ORIENTAL Days. Sy Lucia A. Palmer 
(Mrs. H. R. Palmer). (The Baker and 
Taylor Co. $2.00.) This is a companion 
volume to ‘‘Grecian Days” by the same 
author. Both are works of love written 
by the author to please herself and her 
friends. Oriental Days is the record of a 
journey made by the author and her hus- 
band through Egyptand Palestine. Mrs. 
Palmer writes easily, and tells her story 
without expansion and with just enough 
of biblical archeology and descriptive 
writing in it to appeal to cultured and 
appreciative readers. The volume is 
handsomely made and illustrated. 


MATTHEW’sS GosPEL. By John Worces- 
(Massachusetts New-Church Union, 
Boston. 75 cents.) This book is com- 
mitted by the series to which it belongs 
o “‘ the spiritual interpretation of Scrip- 
which it carries out with all the 
merit and demerit of the Swedenborgian 
exposition. The first and obvious matter- 
of-fact sense of each passage is resolved 
into figures and relations, which at times 
become forced and arbitrary, but which 
again lie so directly in the path of the 
passage or its implications as to yield 
good solid food toreflection. Thesweet, 
gentle and imaginative style of the book 
is attractive. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL: A STUDY IN PER- 
SONAL RELIGION. By Robert F. Horton, 
M.A.,D.D. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.25.) 
This is not a biography but a review of 
the life of Cromwell by one who believes 
him to have been neither a fanatic nor a 
hypocrite. Mr. Horton shows good 
grounds for his position that Cromwell 
was not one who used religion as a means 
for accomplishing ambitious ends, but as 
one who was sincere in all his professions, 
as well as a clear-sighted statesman able 
to conceive and carry out plans for the 
moral purification and political regenera- 
The work is well 
done and should find a place in Sunday- 
school libraries. 


tion of his country. 


The two bound volumes of Scribner’s 
Magazine for the year 1897 are now ready 
with its literary and artistic panoramas, 
dioramas, and cosmoramas of everything 
in art, letters, industries, science, and 
enterprise that enters into the composi- 
tion of that complex which we call mod- 
ern life. 


Literary cs 


‘* AMERICA’S INTERESTS IN CHINA”’ 
are discussed in the February number of 
the North American Review, by Gen, 
James H. Wilson. 


.An interesting illustrated article 

n ‘‘School Gardens,’’ by Prof. Henry 

Lincoln Clapp, will be found in Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly for February. 


.A romance of the days of Queen 
Anne, to be entitled ‘‘ In Kings’ Houses; 
or, the Adventures oi Robin Sandys,” by 
our long-time contributor, Mrs. Julia C. 
R. Dorr, will soon be published by 
Messrs. L. C. Page & Co., of Boston. 


.The last issue of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church Review con- 
tains a photogravure portrait of the suc- 
cessful Afro-American artist, H. O. Tan- 
ner, son of Bishop Tanner. The artist 


THE INDEPENDENT 


contributes to the same number the story 
ofa visit tothe Valley of Jehoshaphat. 


.Francis P. Harper, of New York, 
has in press a new work by the Rev. J. 
F. O’Conor, S. J., formerly librarian of 
Georgetown College. The subject is one 
of special interest to book-lovers, collect- 
ors and librarians, being ‘* Facts about 
Bookworms, their History in Literature 
and Work in Libraries.’’’ The book is 
made up of curious information, with 
anecdotes and quotations concerning 
these pests of the bookman, with an ap- 
pendix of entomological notes. The edi- 
tion is limited to 750 copies, and will be 
printed at the Gilliss press. 


-Lovers of the flute will be inter- 
ested in a new work written by Mr. Henry 
Clay Wysham, of Berkeley, Cal., which 
is to be brought out by an Eastern pub- 
isher. The book, which is entitled ‘‘ The 
Evolution of the Boehm Flute from the 
Pipe Primeval to the Perfect System 
of Theobald Boehm,” will be illus- 
trated with portraits of important per- 
sonages well known to the flute world. 
The Rev. C. P. H. Nason contributes 
one biogrephy, that of C. Molé. Mr. 
Wysham has been collecting material on 
this subject for many years. 


-In this country, last year, accord- 
ing tothetables of Zhe Publishers’ Weekly 
there were 4.928 books published, a de- 
cline of 775 fromthe previous year’s out- 
put. There were 3,000 more English 
books published last yearthan American. 
The dominant note in the year’s output 


‘was the new interest in American Revo- 


lutionary history. Fiction, law and theol- 
ogy lead in the classified list, the new 
books in these departments numbering 
respectively 713, 474 and 447, against 
1,012, 507 and 425 issued in 1896. Of the 
whole number 3,318 were by American 
authors (including new editions). Of 
the remainder, by foreign authors, more 
thana thousand were imported, bound 
or in sheets, while about half as many 
were manufactured here. The largest 
falling off in the number of new books 
was in fiction; but there was an increase 
in the output of works on theology, biog- 
raphy, physical and mathematical sci- 
enee, medicine, philosophy and in ju- 
venile books. 


-The Mew York Times, in its Satur- 
day Review of Books and Art, has been 
giving a good deal of attention for sev- 
eral weeks to the topic of Children’s 
Books, and a number of lists fora child’s 
library have been given. One of these 
is the following, for younger readers, 
tho we note the omission of Miss Edge- 
worth’s ‘*‘ Parents’ Assistant,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Jungle Books’’: ‘‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
‘Swiss Family Robinson,’ ‘Settlers in 
Canada,’ ‘ Children of the New Forest,’ 
‘The Story of Liberty,’‘Old Times in 
the Colonies,’ ‘ The Boys of ’76,’* Build- 
ing the Nation,’ ‘The Green Mountain 
Boys,’ ‘Young Folks’ History of Eng- 
land’ and ‘Young Folks’ History of 
France,’ by Miss Yonge; ‘The Boy’s 
Froissart,’ ‘The Boy’s King Arthur,’ 
Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakespeare,’ 
Dickens’s ‘ Child’s History of England,’ 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ ‘Through the 
Looking Glass,’ ‘Water Babies,’ ‘Two 
Little Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘Our Young 
Folks Abroad,’ Hawthorne’s ‘Wonder 
Book,’ ‘A Virginia Cavalier,’ ‘ Fairy 
Tales,’ by Andersen, Grimm and Per- 
rault, and ‘‘A Little Girl of Old New 
York.’’’ Another list for children a lit- 
tle older includes ‘‘ Ivanhoe,”’ ‘‘ Treas- 
ure Island,’’ ‘‘Tale of Two Cities,’’ 
‘*Two Years Before the Mast,” ‘‘ Won- 
der Book,” ‘‘ The Jungle Books,” ‘‘ Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” ‘‘ Westward Ho!” 
‘*Lorna Doone,’ ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,”’ 
‘The Talisman” and ‘‘ Captains Cour- 
ageous,’’ to which we would add “‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ and some collections of 
ballads and household poetry. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Millions of Copies 


of the HOLY BIBLE are sold every year. 


The Polychrome Bible 


is not designed to supersede the author- 
ized version, but to explain it. 


It is a new translation into modern liter- 
ary English, with notes of great value, 
beautifully illustrated, and with other 
peculiar features. Send four cents in 
stamps for a 24-page illustrated prospec- 
tus giving most interesting comparisons 
of the old and new translations of the 
Bible, specimen pages of illustrations and 
notes, and examples of the color printing 
and an explanation of its purpose. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Publishers of the Polychrome Bible 
149-151 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Religious Opinions 


and Church News are features of the 
Saturday edition of the Evening Post 
of great importance to every one in- 
terested in church work, 

There is no better newspaper for 
the home than 


The Zoening Post 
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EDUCATION. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


Sado a) GRE AMENaMenanee 


BSP IVE PAVED BT EVEWRD 








IE 





Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Engineering, Geology, 

Electrical Engineering, Biology, 

Mining and Metallurgy, General Science, 
Architecture, Science for Teachers, 


Anatomy and Peyvistony ow a preparation for Med- 
ical Sch ool 19. 


For the Descriptive Pamphiet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


N. S. SHALER, Dean. 
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D, APPLETON AND COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Various Fragments. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Along with a considerable variety of other matter, 
these ‘“‘ Fragments” include a number of replies to crit- 
cisms, among which will be found some of the best 
specimens of Mr. Spencer’s controversial writings, no- 
tably his letter to the London Atheneum on Professor 
Huxley’s famous address on Evolutionary Ethics. His 
views on copyright, national and international, ‘‘So 
cial Evolution and Social Duty,” and “* Anglo-American 
Arbitration,” also form a part of the contents. 


Crusoe’s Island. 


A Bird-Hunter’s Story. A new volume in 
Appletons’ Home-Reading Books. 


By FrepERICK A. OBER, author of 
‘Camps inthe Caribbees,”’ ‘‘ Travels 
in Mexico,’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 


Cloth, 65 cents, mez. 


In this book the author gives a description of the 
veritable island in which Robinson Crusoe lived his 
lonely life, the scene of his wreck, his cave, his bower, 
his Man Friday, the birds and trees he saw, or ought to 
have seen, together with a narrative of the author's 
own experiences in the wilds of Tobago; and his life 
for atime was much like the original Crusoe’s. It is 
a book of unusual interest to both old and young. 


A Fiery Ordeal. 


By TasMA, author of ‘‘Not Counting 
the Cost,” etc. No. 233, Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 


In this interesting story the talented author has util- 
ized certain dramatic possibilities of the life of the an- 
tipodes, which she has known so well. It is\a story of 
incident as well as analysis, and is certain to gain a wide 
popularity. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COFIPANY, 


-2 FirrH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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‘POR ORGANISTS 


and Lovers of Good Organ Music 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Eddy’s Concert Pieces for Organ 

A book of 15 beautiful compositions from 

Wagner, Gounod, Mascagni, etc., arranged 

and edited by Clarence Eddy. Full registra- 

tion given. A handsome and valuable book, 
Price, $2.00, Postpaid 











JUST PUBLISHED 
PARISH HARMONIES 





Anew collection of organ music for church 
and home use, compiled by J. W. Simpson. 
Includes 76 gems from the best composers of 
organ music. An admirable volume. 

Price, $2.00, Postpaid 





JUST PUBLISHED 
FOLIO OF ORGAN MUSIC 


A worthy addition to the far-famed “‘Folio”’ 
series. 128 pages of standard organ music 
for home and church use, 58 songs. 


: 
: 
Pri cents, Postpaid 
; rice, 50 cents, p 
: 
: 








ORGAN VOLUNTARIES 


A collection of 32 short and easy composi- 
tions for the organ, especially arranged for 
church services, with registration carefully 
indicated. Arranged and compiled by E. E. 
Truette. 

Limp Cloth, Price, $2.00, Postpaid 








Organ at Church and in Concert 
A new collection of 74 organ pieces for pipe 
or reed organ, compiled and arranged by J. 
W.Simpson. The variety is sufficient to at- 
tract the most exacting organist. 
Price, $2.00, Postpaid 





Oliver Ditson Company 
453-463 Washington St., Boston 
C. H. Drrson & Co. 
New York 


J.E. Ditson & Co. 
Philadelphia 














J. CHURCH CQO, Music Publishers, Cincinnati,O. 
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HOLY LAND, ROUND 
THE WORLD. Jase Ex- 
cursions to Europe, etc., March 
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Holy Land pa... ak 5 ay a, J we 2, Oct. 1. 
Round the World departures Oct. 1 and Nov. 1. 
F. C. Clark, 111 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Financial. 
Natural Forces and Combina- 


tion Economies. 


THE proposed unification of the Van- 
derbilt system, an important step 
toward which was taken last week in 
action contemplating the exchange of 
Lake Shore stock for New York Central 
bonds, is another illustration of the 
modern tendency to consolidation in 
the business world. We see evidences 
of this tendency in many directions. 
Small industrial enterprises have, for 
some time, been uniting under corpo- 
rate forms; and in many instances 
small corporations are combining into 
one larger one. Where actual corpo- 
rate welding together is avoided, there 
are agreements between separate inter- 
ests engaged in the same kind of busi- 
ness for the regulation of output or the 
maintenance of prices. 

Trusts or combinations in restraint 
of trade are against public policy, and 
the Legislatures endeavor to prevent 
them. -Owing to the nature of the 
case, this is difficult to do; but there 
are many large business combinations 
which have resulted in more benefit than 
detriment to the public. Some individ- 
uals and interests have suffered; but 
the community as a whole has been the 
gainer. These great combinations per- 
mit more economical methods and dis- 
tribution. For instance, the systema- 
tizing of the petroleum industry by the 
Standard Oil Company, while it has 
driven many independent producers 
and refiners out of their particular 
business, has furnished the public with 
the cheapest illuminant yet made. The 
great combination of the sugar refiners 
has been attended by a material reduc- 
tion in the cost of that highly impor- 
tant article of consumption. The price 
of electric illumination and power and of 
electrical equipment has been greatly 
reduced in the last few years, altho 
within that period the two great elec- 
tric companies reached an understand- 
ing for a virtual division of business. 

Many other instances of like charac- 
ter might be cited. It is true that some 
combinations exist where the benefit to 
the public is not so apparent; but it is 
clear on reflection that an indiscrimi- 
nate abuse of great unions of capital- 
istic forces are not justified. Each case 
must be criticised on its merits. Take 
in another direction, the big depart- 
ment stores which are a development 
of very recent years. Individual firms 
and tradesmen have doubtless suffered, 
but has not the mass of the consuming 
public secured goods at a lower cost 
than would have otherwise been pos- 
sible? The people are certainly better 
off when they can maintain a fair living 
or add to the comforts or even the lux- 
uries of life by reason of a lowering of 
prices, provided that such a decline is 
not caused by the pressure of bank- 
ruptcy or over-production of goods. In 
the principal instances referred to it is 
apparent that the cheapening process 
has resulted, not from an overstocking 
of shelves or warehouses, but from 
economies in manufacture or in han- 
dling manufactured goods which natu- 
rally attends. co-operation of large 
masses of capital. 

Much is heard at times about the in- 
jurious effect of constantly falling 
prices. As a matter of fact, such a 
phenomenon rarely exists. Prices may 
be cheapened from time to time, but 
there are intervals between each decline 
in which industry or trade, if conducted 
with prudence and wisdom, can adjust 
itself to the new conditions, A large 
part of the discontent expressed at 
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times at low prices seems to have no 
just foundation. The high figures at 
which everything was sold thirty years 
ago, or even later, were produced by 
the inflation attending the heavy issues 
of paper money made in the Civil War. 
Conditions then prevailing were largely 
artificial. They bred dangerous specu- 
lations, and ultimately led up to the 
disastrous panic 0f.1873. Similar sub- 
sequent large use of inferior forms of 
money, while stimulating temporary 
prosperity, bred an over-extension of 
business credit, and resulted in the end 
in the panics of 1884 and 1893. Prices 
are being adjusted to a more normal 
and healthy level. The country is not 
yet free from all the scars of the last 
collapse of credit. It is evident, how- 
ever, that industry is rapidly reviving, 
and if prices advance on account of in- 
creased consumption, it will be in re- 
sponse to purely natural conditions. 

We have seen in the last two years 
a much higher level for wheat on ac- 
count of crop failures abroad which in- 
creased the demand of Old World 
countries for the great food staple of 
the United States. The higher prices 
for wheat have forced part of the for- 
eign consumption into other products 
of America’s soil, and hence the price 
ofcorn and other grains have advanced 
in the face of heavy crops inthis coun- 
try. In a reverse manner we have seen 
extreme depression in American cotton, 
due to heavy crops here and economy 
in the consumption of manufactured 
cotton goods abroad. By producing 
cotton goods largely in excess of the 
current consumption, the New Eng- 
land manufacturers have helped to 
bring about an unprofitable market. 
Moreover, they have had to meet the 
competition of capital, which has been, 
in recent years, going into the cotton 
manufacture in the South where it can 
secure cheaper labor, and is closer to 
the supply of the raw material. In this 
instance we again see how natural 
forces have worked to the detriment of 
part of the Northern community, but 
to the advantage of many sections in the 
South, Now suppose that nature should 
shorten the United States cotton crop 
this year, or that the planters of cotton 
should, to a Jarge extent, voluntarily 
curtail production, and transfer their 
capital to the cultivation of other agri- 
cultural commodities. A natural eco- 
nomic change would undoubtedly take 
place, and there would probably be an 
improvement in the price of cotton and 
cotton goods which might extend it- 
self to even the least: economically 
operated mills of New England. 

To revert to the opening phase of the 
subject discussed in this column, it may 
be. pointed out that all of the great rail- 
road combinations effected in recent 
years, when the tendency to combina- 
tions of large and small capital was 
growing stronger, have been followed 
by cheaper transportation. Freight 
and passenger rates, with a few barely 
possible exceptions, are lower than ever 
before in the country’s history. The 
economies of combination have per- 
mitted this, and these were necessary to 
preserve the solvency of the railroad 
system, in which hundreds of thousands 
of persons are interested as stockhold- 
ers, mortgage creditors and employés. 





BANK STOCKS, 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending February 5th, were: 
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CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the last 





quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 













































Sales. Bid. Asked, 
- 360 3850 365 
174 170 173 
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aie ig 
400 750 Seem 
German American............ 112 115 1% 
German ~aeeeeeatt 360 250 éned 
Germania.. 400 300 awe 
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Hanover..... 360 380 aide 
Hide. and een.» 91 90 % 
Hudson Rive: WWedecedseeses'se 150 155 ong 
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eo se cece cccesere-coccece 140 140 need 
Leather Manufacturers’ 180 170 dine 
3 See 130 eee 
Laneoin 750 dee 
Manhattan 30 240 
Market an 225 250 
Mechanics 185 190 
h F 110 120 
Mercantile 165 ones 
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Merchants’ 115 sued 
etropolis 440 coos 
Mount Morris 100 ase 
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New Amsterdam 235 ese 
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New York County 800 700 oF 
New York Nat. Exchange.. 100 80 esas 
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North America..... — 135 135 deve 
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Wii cca cokhiesen 275 250 wnee 
Standard............ 100 adie ag 
State of New York. 115 10 112% 
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bake deeees 200 230 eoee 
iy ae Square. 195 180 bean 
ve ca States 205 210 nate 
© ee sececsecccecccccccee 155 150 160 
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Financial Items. 


. The Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce has decided to report 
favorably the anti-scalping bill, extend- 
ed reference to which has recently been 
made in these columns, 


.. The National Biscuit Company 
was incorporated last week with a cap- 
ital of $25,000,000 of preferred and 
$30,000,000 of common stock, control- 
ling all biscuit and cracker companies in 
the United States. 


. The Fifth Avenue Trust Com- 
pany is now fully equipped for business 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-third Street, an exceptionally fa- 
vorable location for a large and profit- 
able business. Levi P. Morton is Pres- 
ident. 


.-Boody, McLellan & Company, 
of 57 Broadway, are offering a selected 
line of securities for investment, among 
others the Shenandoah Irrigation and 
Land Company’s first mortgage gold 
bonds at too and interest, yielding 
about 6%. 


. The Tradesmen’s National Bank 
of this city has absorbed the Clinton 
Bank, a small State institution, and 
have added to their board the following 
Directors of the Clinton Bank: F. E. 
Pitkin, Jerome E. Bates, A. C. Bech- 
stein and James Rowland. Charles R. 
Flint was also elected a director. 


..The Newburg Savings Bank 
brought action against the city of New- 
burg, N. Y., to annul the assessment of 
the surplus of the bank as personal 
property. Thecase wastried at Special 
Term in January, and Judge Hirschberg 
has decided that the profits of savings 
banks belong in equity to depositors, 
and are a part of the deposits in the 
same sense that the stipulated interest 
is or may be, and that the surplus is 
exempt from taxation. 


.. Robert W. Smith, Treasurer of 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., gave 
notice February tst to the holders of 
the St. Louis, Vandalia and Terre 
Haute Railroad Company and the 
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* Erie and Pittsburg Railroad Company’s 
bonds that until March tst the company 
would purchase the above bonds on a 
3% basis. The company’s object was 
fairly accomplished within three days 
after the appearance of the advertise- 
ment. 


. The saddest event which has 


taken place in this city in financial cir- 
cles for a long time was the publica- 
tion, on the 2d inst., of the resignation 
of William J. Quinlan, Jr., as cashier 
and director of the Chemical Natiomal 
Bank on account of his having made 
loans to the amount of $393,000 on 
collaterals which he knew that the di- 
rectors of the bank would not approve. 
Mr. Quinlan has been connected with 
the Chemical Bank for thirty-six years, 
and no bank official in this city was 
more highly regarded than he. 


. Record breaking in the amount 
of deposits is the order of the day 
among New York banks. Last week 
the National Park Bank had average 
deposits for the week exceeding $50,- 
000,000, for the first timein its history. 
Even that did not come up tothe 
record of the National City Bank for 
the week, which was $95,000,000 and the 
week before passed $190,000,000. For 
a long time the National Park Bank led 
all the banks in the country; but since 
the National City Bank took the busi- 
ness of the Third National it has been 
steadily increasing. 


- Messrs. N. W. Harris & Co., of 
31 Nassau Street, New York, inserted in 
our columns last week an advertisement 
of $500,000 5% fifty-year gold bonds of 
the People’s Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, of Chicago. These bonds are 
offered at a price to yield 44% N.W. 
Harris & Co. state that these bonds are 
secured by mortgage on one of the fin- 
est gas plants in the United States, hav- 
ing very valuable franchise rights, and 
that the capital stock of the company is 
selling at a price to indicate an equity 
of about $25,000,000, and dividends on 
that amount are being paid at the rate 
of 6%. 


The largest industrial company 
ever incorporated in the State of New 
York is the Internationai Paper Co., of 
Corinth, Saratoga County, with a capi- 
tal stock of $45,000,000. It is called 
an industrial company for the sake of 
euphony. The name by which it is 
generally known is ‘‘The American 
Paper Trust.’’ Its charter is a wide 
and broad one, conferring upon it the 
privilege of doing almost any sort of 
business. The incorporators embrace 
some of the leading paper manufactur- 
ers of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and New York. The to- 
tal daily capacity of the mills repre- 
sented is 1,387 tons. 


. President Chauncey M. Depew , 
of the New York Central Railroad, 
gave out a statement on Friday that 
the Messrs. Vanderbilt, and others 
represented by them, had sold to the 
New York Central their holdings of 
the capital stock of the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway, and in 
exchange for every five shares of such 
stock accepted one gold bond of the 
New York Central for $1,000, bearing 
34% interest and payable in one hun- 
dred years. Thesame terms are offered 
to all holders of the Lake Shore Rail- 
road stock the offer good for sixty days. 
The Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern Railway stock is to be owned by 
the New York Central and Hudson 
River and to be held in trust by it as 
coliateral security for the gold bonds. 


-The vote in the Senate and 
House of Representatives on the Teller 
proposition,. declaring Government 
bonds payable in silver, has in it much 
of encouragement to men of sound 
financial views. Altho the vote in the 
Senate was in favor of its adoption, 
some of the Senators voting against it 
have placed themselves on record re- 
versing their former position, and the 
entire body, Democrats and Republic- 
ans, by their votes have been arranged 
in two sections, one for and the other 
against honest money. Inthe House 
the vote stood 132 in favor of the reso~ 
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lution to 184 against. The word ‘‘gold” 
has made more cowards among poli- 
ticians than any other one word in the 
English language. 


. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


20 shares tna Fire Ins. Co............. _ 
12 shares Hartford Fire Ins. Co.......... 
$5,000 Town of Middletown, Conn., 4%. ex 3g 
$2,000 Bridgeport (Conn.) Gas Light = 
SS re 103} 
es om Bridgeport Hydraulic Co. 5%...10534 
$3,000 Cuyadutta Electric Rd., Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., ane eee anS pees ehwae® 


$2,000 Jamaica, N. Y., Township W ter Co. 

BOE GD... on cccccvccscsccsccevessecvescces 105 
$500 City of W aterbury, ee a. ee 106 
5 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co....... 15034 
30 shares Home Ins. Co..............+- 20654 


o shares First Nat. Bk., Buffalo, Wyo.. 3 
$500 The Colonial Club of N. Y. 2d 5%.- 


15 shares U. S. Mort. and Trust Co...... “2s 
20 shares Title Guar. and Trust Co...... 293 
$6,000 Staten Island Elec. Rd. 5%.........- 80 
25 shares Colonial Trust Co.............. 192 
25 shares Niagara Fire Ins. Co.......... 181 


.. The statement of comparison of 
earnings and expenses of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company for the twelve 
months, ending December 3Ist, 1897, 
shows a net increase of earnings of 
$4,493,300. Thisis of very great im- 
portance, as the statements issued by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company of 
its business are looked upon as the best 
possible evidence of the condition of 
business throughout the country. The 
Pennsylvania lines cover a large extent 
of territory embracing a very great 
number of industries of different char- 
acter, and the statement of earnings 
above referred to shows without any 
question that the business conditions 
of the country are vastly better thana 
year ago, and there is every indication 
of further improvement. 


. A Liverpool ship-owner has had 
an interesting experience in extinguish- 
ing fire in acargo of cotton by the use 
of steam. The fire was discovered 
fourteen days after leaving Galveston 
for Havre, and steam was immediately 
turned into the hold. , The vessel put 
in at Halifax, and steam was continu- 
ously poured into the hold until the 
seventh of December, when the hatches 
were taken off and the cotton removed. 
It was found in the lower hold that the 
bales were burned toashes but that the 
fire, by the use of steam, had been com- 
pletely extinguished. The cargo was 
reloaded, the burnt cotton being placed 
on deck, and the ship proceeded on 
her voyage. The total expense attend- 
ing the discharge, reloading and all 
other items, amounted to less than 
$1,500. 


.... The project to construct a ship 
canal from Houston, Tex., to the Gal- 
veston jetties, is a very important one, 
involving, as it does, vast commercial 
interests inthe Southwest. The official 
report of the War Department, just 
made, declares the project quite feasi- 
ble, after a careful survey in April, 
1897, and a personal examination by 
the Board of the water route between 
Houston and Galveston. This route is 
58 miles long, and is naturally divided 
into two distinct parts. The first is 
the portion from the jetties to the Mor- 
gan Canal; the second, from the Mor- 
gan Canal tothe city of Houston. The 
first is through the open waters of Gal- 
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veston Bay and Morgan Canal, a dis- 
tance of about 25 miles. The second 
section passes through San Jacinto 
Bay and River to Lynchburg, a dis- 
tance of about 83 miles, and thence by 
Buffalo Bayou to Houston, 24 miles. 
Buffalo Bayou isa tidal arm of Galveston 
Bay affected greatly by the rise and fall 
of thetide. The passage from Houston 
to Harrisburg is narrow and tortuous, 
rarely exceeding 100 feet in width, and 
at low water a depth of only 8 feet is 
available. The upper portion is con- 
stantly shoaled by the sewage and sur- 
face drainage from the city. In addi- 
tion to this, sharp curves and bends 
make it impracticable for a vessel of 
350 feet in length to pass through it. 
If the plans of the Board are carried 
out a waterway will be constructed 
which will have a navigable depth of 
more than 12 feet without abrupt or 
difficult curves and bends. 


DIVIDEND, 


The Chicago and Alton Railroad 
Company have declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 per share, payable 
March rst. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Boody, McLellan & Co., 


BANKERS, 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
We own, offer and recommend as a 
safe investment, a line of carefully se- 
lected 1st mortgage Gold Bonds netting 
from 4to 6 per cent. Special circular 
sent on application. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Assets.......-....... $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of rst mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street. New Vork. 


Government «no 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


























CH: rd ° 
MORTGAGE BONDS ON ESTABLISHED 
STREET AND STEAM RAILWAYS. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
(Bank of Commerce Building). 


SECURITY 
‘CONVENIENCE, 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


exceptional cttities toes AB safe-keeping o 
securities. — of fer sizes ea po tnd f 


Large. light and airy rooms for the use and conven- 
ience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 








#* EVERYTHING DEPENDS. 


upon the foundation. 


What an investment is based on determines its value. There is solid substance un- 


derneath the 


PREFERRED 


6% SHARES 


offered in amounts of $100 and upward, by the JOHN PETTIT REALTY COPIPANY of New York. 


This substance is ownership in fee simple of splendid business properties in the down-town district— 
the very heart of New York—where values are most certain to increase, and where returns upon invest- 


ments are most certain to be satisfactory. 


For example, the properties of this Company are now yielding an actual net income of MORE THAN 


6 PER CENT. UPON THEIR COST. 


If you have money ta invest (Scrip for small amounts, if desired, exchangeable for full shares). IN- 


VESTIGATE. 


JOHN PETTIT REALTY COPIPANY, 


30 East 23d Street and Bennett Building, 93-99 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Wilson & Stephens, 
BANKERS, 


41 Wall Street, New York. 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 

We offer and recommend a limited amount 
of Ist Mortgage 6 Per Cent. Gold Bonds at 
par and interest. The earnings of the prop- 
erty are nearly double the interest charges. 
The bonds are secured upon a gas property 
in the State of Illinois. A bonus of 30 per 
cent. of stock accompanies all bonds sold 
prior to March Ist. The Auditor’s certificate 
shows about 4 per cent. per annum earned 
on the stock for the past three years. 


United States Trost Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JamEs, Vice- Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Wm. D. SLOA 
D. WILLIs J AMES, Gustav H. Scuwan, 
Joun A. STEWART, FraNK Lyu 


JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JouHN CROSBY BRowN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 


GEORGE F, ViEror, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR. 


JOHN 8. > email 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, D O. MILLs, 
WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 








MEETING. 


Tas ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCK- 
LDERS of the Commercial Cable Company 

for election of Directors and such other business as 
may paneer © be presented, will be held at the compa- 
m *s office, Broadway New York City, on the 
day of March 1898, at 2. o’clock P.M. The transfer 
a will close February 24th, 1898, and reopen March 


1898. RT BECK, Secretary. 
Dated February 4th, 1898. 


DIVIDENDS. 


CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 














CHICAGO, ILL., Feb. 2d, 1898. 

Norttce.—A quarter] Gividend of ONE DOLLAR 
AND SEVENTY-FIV. TS per share has this day 
been declared on the Proterrod coy —— Stock of 
this Company, payable on the first day of March next, 
tothe stockholders of record at the close ef business 
hours on the 10th instant. 

The dividend on on re ane in New York will 
be paid at the office of the ny’s Agents, Messrs. 
a ler, pach epty Company, rr ne Street, New York, 

the dividend on shares registered in Chicago will 
be paid at the office of the Treasurer of the Company. 


C. H. FOSTER, Treasurer. 








Business and Finance. 


IT cannot be denied that business is 
increasing in activity. Given a little 
more progress along the same line, we 
must soon reach that stage where 
profits will begin to increase more in 
proportion to the volume of dealings, 
which condition is apparently the only 
important one still lacking to the es- 
tablishment of a strong and _ lasting 
basis of confidence. Each week brings 
in some directions facts that tell more 
convincingly of the improvement which 
is taking place all over the country. 
In the month of January bank clear- 
ings were ahead of all previous records. 
They exceeded the same month of 
1897 by 36%%, and were 74% larger 
thanin 1892. Railroad gross earnings 
in January showed a gain of about 15%, 
and the tonnage of the trunk lines is 
about 10% larger than last year. The 
records of commercial mortality are 
very favorable. In number, according 
to Dun's Review January failures 
were 300 less than the average of 


the three years previous, and 800 
below January, 1894, when  busi- 
ness was unsettled as the result 


of the panic of 1893 in the money mar- 
kets. Liabilities were 43% smallerthan 
in January, 1897. In manufacturing 


lines failures were only a quarter of 
those of 1894. and not more than a third 
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of those of 1897 and 1896. The propor- 
tion of liabilities of firms failing 
to those of all firms in business, 
and to each $100,000 of bank clearings, 
was as small as in any month of which 
there is record. Facts like these speak 
volumes, and they will probably be sup- 
plemented in a few days by an aston- 
ishing record of iron production and 
consumption for the month of Janua- 
ry. The past week has witnessed some 
very large contracts for structural ma- 
terials in connection with public im- 
provements and railroad work. The 
prospect of the early completion of the 
the combination of manufacturers 
caused an active demand and higher 
price for wire rods. Hides were higher 
and in strong demand, and the ship- 
ment of boots and shoes showed a 
larger aggregate than in any other year 
except 1897 and 1895. Themakers are 
taking more leather than is coming 
into sight at present. Strikes in the 
New England cotton mills have made 
some increase in purchases of cotton 
goods, but the unsold stock is still very 
large. In the woolen goods market 
buying is large at advanced prices, and 
the sales of wool hold at about 50% of 
last year’s phenomenal speculative 
business. 

The grain markets were active and 
somewhat excited, surpassing in inter- 
est all other commercial operations. 
Exports of wheat were nearly double 
those of the same week a year ago, and 
foreign demand continued heavy; yet 
the report of the Agricultural Bureau, 
which many discredit, was followed by a 
decline of eight cents. A Chicago specu- 
lator, who is carrying a large line of 
wheat, was supposed to be a free seller. 
The fact remains, however, that the 
needs of Europe must still continue the 
uppermost factor in the grain markets. 
For at least five months longer all Eu- 
rope will have to supply its deficiencies 
chiefly by purchases from our stocks. 
Corn exports are nearly up to those of 
a year ago, and the market is addition- 
ally steadied by purchases for specula- 
tors on the short side. There is little 
export business in cotton, and in the 
exchange market drawings against ship- 
ments of this commodity are becoming 
a rarity. 

An advance in foreign exchange in 
the week, taking rates above the pcint 
at which gold could be imported, was 
artificial, in that it was the result of 
further investment buying of long bills, 
the holdings of which are now esti- 
mated at about $40,000,000. London 
bankers say, that not for many months 
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Etamines, 

Printed Dimities and Geisha Cloths, 
Plaid and Check Nainsooks, 
Stripe and Plain Linon Batiste. 
FRERES KOECHLIN’S 
Printed Organdies and Africaine 
in newest designs and colorings. 
DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S 
Plaid, Check and Stripe Zephyrs, 


Unrivalled for durability and wear. 


Broadway As 1 9H ot, 





NEW YORK. 


peer orp—aes 
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O’Neill’s. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 21ST STREET, NEW YORK. 





IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, 
House Furnishing, Etc., Etc. 
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Look for Our Catalogue 


of Spring Fashions 
About April roth. 


We mail it Free to all Out-of-Town 


applicants. 


It contains all in the way of Fash- 
N : ion News that a woman most wants 
to know, and is profusely Illustrated 


throughout. 


Send us your name and address, 
and we'll send you one when they 


are ready. 


cer If you live within 100 miles of New York 


City, it will interest you. perhups, to know that we deliver your purchases free to the rail- 
road station nearest to you. 


H. O’Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Street, NEW YORK. 











have American bills been as scarce as 
now, and this is simply because they 
are being held back in New York. 
They will be so held until money be- 
comes tighter or the balance of foreign 
trade turns against us. Currency still 
pours into New York from the interior 
at the rate of about $4,000,000 per 
week. Stocks were strong on the 
official announcement of the New York 
Central and Lake Shore amalgamation, 
which may be made to include other 
roads. The average of prices advanced 
nearly one point, and bonds were in 
strong request. Anthracite coal was 
advanced to cents per ton for all sizes. 


THE COMBINATION. 


During the last sixty days hun- 
dreds of subscribers of The Inde- 
pendent have ordered the great 
Century Combination, consisting 
of a year’s subscription to The In— 
dependent, a year’s subscription to 
the Century Magazine—in either 
case for new subscribers or renewals 
—and the Century Gallery of 100 
Portraits, delivered free by express. 
In not asingle case has any dissatis- 
faction been expressed. It should 
be borne in mind that the regular 
price of the three is $14.50, so that 
any person remitting us $7.50 for 
the Combination makes a saving of 
$7.00. We shall continue to fill 
orders for a short time, and they 
should be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, 
New York. 











READING NOTICES. 
“X-RAYS,” 


a wonderful discovery; yet a discovery of far 
greater value will be made known free to any one 
addressing Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y.—Adv. 








Tue Chi . Union Pacific and Rrennenes 
line has just inaugurated a new train between Chi- 
cago mad Denver called the ‘‘ Colorado Special,’’ 
leaving Chicago via the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway at 104 M. every day, reaching Denver at 
1:30 the following afternoon Returning, the train 
will leave Denver at aye and reach Chicago at 
8:35 the next evening. This train will be a vesti- 
buied train throughout, lighted with gas, having 
double egg we en sleeping cars, free reclining- 
chair cars, buffet, smoking and library cars, coaches 
and Le ag te eae will be ocean by 
Santen, ae ill give them an nity for 
seeing the thickly settled manufacturing portions of 
Illinois and Iowa by daylight. 








Black Henrietta. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


4l inch black Silk Warp Henrietta Cloth, made 
by one of the most celebrated English Manu- 
facturers; standard goods and not to be dupli- 
cated. 


At $1.50 per yard; regularly $2.00 
“ 2.00 “ rT) “ 2.75 
“ 2.50 “ “ “ 3 50 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Twenty-third Street, 


Broadway and {Ith Street, 
New York. 
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A Postal Will Do 
Send for the little Red 
Book that tells of the 
quaint story and re- 
markable medicinal 
nrg of the 
a x 


mous 


inate 


All perfect dentifrices and in Elixir form 
and infi ion of the 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art 
now in business ($1 each). 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free Crane Bros.. Westfield. Mass 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ‘Exposition, 1 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


_THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
CONSUMPTI 

















CURED by NATURE'S 
OWN REMEDY. NO 


DRUGS. Nothing but 
the Natural Exudation of the (PICEA L- 
SAMEA) Those 
suffering, js unable 


to visit the mountains, will do wellto send two- 
cent stamp to W. HENRI HACKER, M. D., 
“Spring Knol e,” Rudeston, Hamilton 





1 Lodg 
Co., N. Y. (is the Adirondacks), for particulars, 


Insurance. 
The Negro as a Life Risk. 


SUCH experience as has been had 

with the Negro as a life insurance risk 

has naturally been almost entirely with 

the Industrial companies. The latest 

available information on that subject 

is several years old; but there has prob- 

ably been little change since. The 

Western and Southern Company, of 

Cincinnati, replied to inquiry that 

the office had no record from which 

valuable deductions could be drawn, 

that Negro lives were written only for 
very limited amounts, and only under a 
twenty-year endowment policy. The 
John Hancock reported the mortality 
about one-half higher among Negroes 
than among whites, so that insuring 
the two races on the same terms is im- 

practicable. The Prudential replied to 
the /udzcator’s inquiry at considerable 
length. Having for five years made no 
discrimination between the races, the 
company found, in 1881, that the number 
of claims paid on colored risks was out of 

proportion to the number of such risks; 
and an investigation so plainly showed 
a higher mortality that new tables were 
constructed, giving one-third less in- 
surance for the money in case of adults 
(12 to 70, so classified for insurance 
purposes), and 40 per cent. less on 
infants(I to 12)thantowhites. There- 
after mortality was separated and tabu- 
lated by color; and special search and 
study among health reports and census 
reports was made. From 1884 to 1893 
inclusive, the company’s experience 
showed an average loss per $1,000 at 
risk of $16.96 among whites, and $21.63 
among blacks. The causes were found 
to be four: comparatively higher actual 
mortality, resulting from lack of phys- 
ical vigor, inherited tendencies to dis- 
jease, neglect in sickness, improper 
food, unwholesome habits of life, un- 
healthy localities; a heavy lapse rate, in 
which the ‘‘ selection” was against the 
company, as usual; a low moral sense; 
ignorance and its attendant evils, altho 
this last-named cause might seem in- 
cluded in the others. Even among the 
small number of Negroes who are 
thrifty, intelligent, and on a high com- 
parative level of moral and social living, 
the Prudential is satisfied that mortal- 
ity still exceeds that of whites, owing to 
low vitality and inherited weaknesses of 
constitution. 

The Sun Life, of Louisville, expresses 
a similar experience and belief, adding 
that Southern whites object to joining 
any company which accepts Negro 
risks freely, not from race prejudice, 
but because they do not believe insur- 
ance of the two races on equal terms to 
be equitable. President Adams thinks 
the lowest of Northern laborers may 
possibly have as high a mortality as 
among the Negroes; but no proof can 
be had, because the mortality of the 
low Northern whites is inextricably 
merged in the general mortality. The 
Negro lapse rate alone would make him 
an undesirable risk. Mr. Adams con- 
cludes that the Negro generally insures 
out of vanity and the love of novelty; the 
notion ofa showy funeralimpresses him, 
but wears off in time, when he is ready 
to drop out; he is with difficulty per- 
suaded to revive an insurance, but 
readily consents to ‘‘ join over,” often 
proudly exhibiting as trophies a collec- 
tion of policies. 

Atlanta University has also examined 
the subject and has issued a pam- 
phlet giving statistics of results. In 
general, the same unfavorable com- 
parisons are shown. The prevailing 








causes are scrofulous, infantile and 
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pulmonary diseases, the following com- 
parison being for Richmond, Memphis, 
and Charleston, combined : 





Per cent. 
Excess of 
White. Colored. Colored. 





Consumption and pneu- 


MOMIA...cccccccccceves 32.76 75-48 130.4 
Typhoid, malaria, scar- 

let fever and diarrhea 20.16 26.22 30 
Cholera infantum, con- 

vulsions and still-born 14.87 39-43 165.1 
Scrofula, etc..........++ 81 4-72 482.7 





Consumption and pneumonia thus ap- 
pear the most deadly. As to the former 
alone, the per cent. ot excess of deaths 
per 10,000 in case of blacks over deaths 


of whites, covering periods of four 
years each, and from 1881 to 1895, was 
from 143 to 172 in Atlanta, from goto 
137 in Memphis, from 162 to 239 in 
Charleston, from 128 to 149 in Balti- 
more, and from 87 to 114 in Rich- 
mond. 

This is an unhappy condition, but not 
necessarily a hopeless or even a dis- 
couraging one. The evolution of the 
long depressed and down-trodden race 
is slow and must be slow, but it is none 
the less sure. 





Another of the Same. 


SOME three years ago, the World 
Accident Company, of Boston, was 
started, to do life and accident busi- 


ness on the assessment plan. An offi- 
cial examination by the Massachusetts 
department discovers that since last 
September it has been issuing life poli- 
cies with incidental accident benefits 
and some level-premium features, such 
as surrender value and extended insur- 
ance; also that it has dabbled in the 
industrial field, without legal right to 
doso. The membership at the begin- 
ning of 1897 was found to have been 
301 instead of the 701 sworn to by the 
officers; it was also found that the new 
managers who came in in 1896 seem to 
_ have taken little interest in the concern, 
and the treasurer has neglected to file 
the bond required by the by-laws. The 
assets now found are $2,439 and the 
liabilities $1,160; but as the member- 
ship is only 430 the Commissioner, un- 
der a provision of law regarding assess- 
ment associations which have existed a 
year and have been unable to obtain a 
membership of 500, has recommended 
that proceedings be instituted to close 
it up. Certainly no one can reasonably 
object to the opinion that further con- 
tinuance of such unsuccessful concerns 
is contrary to the public interest, and 
it would be well if there were some law 
in this State’ whereby little travesties 
upon insurance could be looked up 
and snuffed out, not necessarily because 
already insolvent but because incapable 
ot doing any good. Moreover, this 
case illustrates the absurd unsoundness 
of the old assessment contention that 
the law should deal very lightly with 
the societies, because they are small, 
and good, and fraternal, and benevo- 
lent, and have no assets to be wicked 
with, and are for ‘‘the people.” 
Should the law favor them, or should 
it overlook them entirely on the de- 
minimis rule? These societies would 
enjoy coming under the rule that law 
does not trouble about trifles, while 
they compete in the open market as in- 
surance companies. Again and again, 
as in this instance, they have been 
found doing some unauthorized busi- 
ness on the sly, and it is plain enough 
that watching is not wasted upon them. 





Insurance of Female Lives. 


As the result ot special inquiries by 
the woman editor of the women’s de- 
partment of the Standard (Boston) a 
large number of companies have report- 
ed their practice as to insurance on 
the lives of women. From this we con- 
dense as follows: The Equitable, the 
Massachusetts Mutual, the Mutual of 
New York, the National of Vermont, 
the New York Life, the New England 
Mutual, the Penn Mutual, the Phenix, 
the Provident Life and Trust, the 
Travelers, the Union Central and the 
Union Mutual, accept women on the 
same terms as men, and yet this is sub- 
ject to slight qualification in some 
cases. For instance, the New York 
Life and the Equitable place women in 
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a separate class, dividends to abide the 
result of mortality experience, putting 
them to test as to whether they are 
really as weak as traditionally sup- 
posed or as ‘‘contrary” as they used to 
be regarded under the insurance prac- 
tice which charged them an extra for 
life insurance or for an annuity. The 
Etna, the Berkshire, the Connecticut 
Mutual, the Germania, the Manhattan, 
the Metropolitan, the Prudential and 
the State Mutual still adhere to the 
extra, which is not uniform in all these 
companies. The Mutual Benefit and 
the Northwestern Mutual have aban- 
doned all attempt to deal with the sex 
on account of the difficulty of securing 
proper medical examination, 


A But in the Case. 


SOMEBODY has devised and patented 
a method of connecting together lights 
of plate glass to form a show-window. 


One plate overlaps the other a little, 
and has what seems from the small il- 
lustrative sectional cut a strip of rubber 
or similar elastic material between the 
edges where they lap. At intervals 
along the edges of the two plates are 
drilled holes, and metal clamps bent 
to fit the angle are placed qn the inside, 
short headed screw-bolts being passed 
through the holes and fastened, the 
plates being thus held in place by being 
bolted together. This arrangement is 
simple and ingenious, and ‘‘avoids the 
necessity of a post from four to six 
inches at the corner and a bar of wood 
or metal from one to three inches be- 
tween lights.’’ A few of these windows 
are in use, but the Fidelity and Casual- 
ty Company, in its capacity as an in- 
surer of plate glass, objects, and re- 
quests its agents not to accept any 
such risks. Why the company deems 
them undesirable is not stated. It may 
be because of the possibility that med- 
dlesome and facetious persons might 
separate or loosen these bolts, or be- 
cause a blow on one light would be 
transmitted to the other—but some 
reason there must be. And the opin- 
ion of the underwriters about his de- 
vice is the onething the inventor forgot 
to inquire in advance. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance Statement. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, OF THE UNITED STATES. 
THE thirty-eighth annual statement of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, pub- 
lished this week, will be read with greater 
interest than any which the society has pre- 
viously issued. As a financial institution, 
among the largest in the entire world, the 
Equitable commands the attention of the 
world. It isknown everywhere; it has rep- 
resentatives not only throughout the United 
States but in many foreign countries, and its 
tremendous growth is watched with admir- 
ing interest by a large number of people. The 
company reports total assets of $236,876,- 
308.04, and a surplus based upon legal re- 
serve mgt PF eed cent. of $50,543,174.84. The 
surplus, if it were calculated upon a 3 per 
cent. basis as toits future average rate of 
interest, would be $29,014,300. he com- 
pany reports that the average rate of inter- 
est earned on its assets in 1897 was 4.60 per 
cent. This is an exceedingly creditable 
showing, as are, indeed, all of the figures 
given in its yearly statement. During the 
year the company made an increase in in- 
surance in force of $36,063,767; in assets of 
$20, 102,360.69; in surplus of $7,265,995.72; in 
income of $3,561,211.15; in new business of 


$29.261,609, and surplus earned, $9,609.891.95. 
The Picebient, Henry B. Hyde, and his as- 
sistant officials and managers, are entitled 
to the hearty thanksand congratulations of 
every person interested in the society. 


"INSURANCE, 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $34,412,582 
Insupanee in Foree, 118,654,728 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se= 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 











1851. 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1898...... $20,342,647 O01 
LIA BILITIES................. 18,584,354 09 
1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 








! 
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J. Mi. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1898.........ceeceeeseseees $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES. .......cccccsccccccccccccccccce 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all polictes 

avers pees y has indorsed thereon the cash surrencer 
and ne -up insurance values to which the insurea is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on aprli- 
cation to the Company’s Uffice. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 
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A POLICY ce 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law” and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.’’ 





American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


Capital, - - = = $1,000,000 
Assets, = = a 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = = = 4,464,212 
Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,995 


OFFICERS : 


F. GC. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
: r BEY ep, Ass’t Secretaries. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, Chica 
o J. J. M General Manager. Gro. E. 


Ge er. 

BROOKLYN DEPARTMENT, Continental Building 

Court and Mont gue Streets. C. H. DutcueEr, Sec’y. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 








THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 











898 has unexcelled facilities for transacting a large busi- 
January ist, 1 r ness, Industrial and Ordinary. By careful selection 
of risks and care to maintain its members, it has 
ASSETS. been enabled, year after year, to make substantial 
Bonds and Mortgages.............+. $9,614,109 56 A advance. Judicious investment of funds, careful 
PORE ADRs oe Sica vis cba Habicad os 3,014,644 97 jit ~ husbanding of resources, and economical manage- 
Railroad Bonds (Market Value).... 6,763,823 75 = ment have made for soap security combined 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value)... 2,293,608 95 J —S with remunerative returns to policy-holders. 
Cash in Banks and Office........... 1,032,625 60 ts Sf In twenty-two years The Prudential has forged 
U.S. Government Bonds (Market oie ~ “~} its way ahead untilit stands in the front ranks of 
NIE HG PDO gE NS A a 112,625 00 ) La ¥ = the great life insurance companies of the world. 
Interestand Rents, due and accrued. 281,734 86 =e SS Safely entrenched within its impregnable fortress 
ERE EB rss 5 ow ois swiken sevens 220,000 00 \ ee of life insurance are the holders of more than 2,700,- 
Loans on Policies...........-...... 155,613 13 > Wo, Malleeor--sstli awl] 000 policies. 
Deterred Premiums and Premiums “hi gees OFFICERS: 
in course of collection............ 495,783 90 z oF, N\/LQ < j ie cal JOHN F: DRYDEN, President, 
Total... ish wo wake oibe sate $23,984,569 72 ] A LESLIE D. WARD, EDWARD B. WARD, 
| “7 Vice-President. 2d Vice-Pres. and Counsel, 
LIAB ILITI ES. } Fr FORREST F. DRYDEN, HORACE ALLING, 
Legal and Special Reserve on Poli- Secretary Treasurer 
CHES... eee ees Ticvis be bbaw -- + $18,656,673 00 ys , } WILBUR S. JOHNSON, JACOB E. WARD, 
Capital and Surplus to Policy- J, ly i Cashier Assistant Counsel 
ON. 85k 2. ek Ts dade: coded 5,240,118 36 éf l/s GY //. E. H. HAMILL $ JOHN kK 5 
All other Liabilities................ __ 87,778 36 4 Zr, i chars » - GORE, 
SE ae eee $23,984,569 72 ; Z Medical Director. Actuary. 








= R. L. BURRAGE, 
Associate Medical Director. 
| FREDERIC A. BOYLE, 
Assistant Cashier, 
THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, GEORGE B. SPEER, 
Sup’t of Real Estate. Sup’t Special Ord. Agencies. 


FIVE-YEAR STRIDES IN A CONTINUOUS FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


EDWARD GRAY, 
Assistant Secretary. 
F, H. JOHNSTON, 
Assistant Actuary, 


The Prudential offers the best of all that is goud 
in Life Insurance and under the best conditions. 

Life Insurance for Men, Women, and Children. 
Amounts, $50,000o—$15. Premiums payable Yearly, 
Half-Yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. 














———— 














1877 Assets, $7,371.18 Surplus, $7,114.70 Income, $28,635.80 Insurance in Force, $1,030,655.00 
1882 $392,268.59 $165,035.79 $584,593.45 $15,738,973.00 
1887 $1,967,369.13 $487,078.13 $3,013,350.97 $82,639,088.00 
1892 $8,840,853.39 $2,218,441.70 $7,888,877.55 $193,837,282.00 


1897 $23,984,569.72 $5,240, 1 18.36 $ 15,580,764.65 $363, 1 17,590.00 


APPLY TO THE HOME OFFICE FOR INFORMATION OR TO ANY OF THE UNDERMENTIONED BRANCH OFFICES IN NEW YORK CITY 
M. BUTCHER, Gen’! Agent, Manhattan Building, 66 B’way. R. WEIS, Supt. 182Grand St. J. L. COYLE Supt., 644 8th Ave. P. EGENOLF, Supt. 127 4th Ave. . C. ALLEZ, Supt., 147 B. 125thSt. 1. H. BIGELOW, Supt. 2301 3d Av, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Of the United States. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 





ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages ..........-...seeeeees $36,175,726.10 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Building 
and purchases under foreclosure of mortgages 26,622,906.53 
United States Stocks, State and City Stocks 
and other investments, as per market quota- 
tions Dec. 31, 1897 (market value over 


coat, O9,000,62t-03). 6 5S See . 126,237,940 98 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market 
value Dec. 31, 1897, $14,976,578.00)....... 12,051,800.00 


Real Estate outside the State of New York, 
including purchases under foreclosure and 


IG SI oor 0s tim Vielsin wns» sca oes Ce 13,790, 363.88 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, 16,267,823.83 
Balances due from agents..........-.+.2:+-- 459,058.67 
Interest and Rents due and accrued ......... 588,746.05 


Premiums due and unreported, less cost of 
TO ares See eet es ian, ane re a Le 


2,483, 313.00 
Deferred Premiums, less cost of collection .... 


2, 198,629.00 
$2 36,876,308.04 





i. Bo Sa errr 


We hereby certify that, after a personal examination of the 
securities and accounts described in the foregoing statement 
for the year 1897, we find the same to be true and correct as 
stated The stocks and bonds in the above statements are 
valued at the market price December 31, 1897. 

Francis W. Jackson, Auditor, A. W. Maine, 2nd Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve (or Assurance Fund) on all existing 
olicies, on the Legal Standard on which it 
is calculated that future interest earnings will 


1897. 
INCOME. 

Poems Receipts 35. ics din cs Sesnns + < $38, 563,273.65 
Cash received for Interest and from other 

aes tats May? byt SR Sat Plata SEY 10,008,995.88 
Pee Tere eT RR Rees $48,572,269.53 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Widnll: Clete. «00 8 Cots. cis wwibe aes'e velo $11,723,453 58 
Matured and Discounted Endowments ....... 1,160,.578.65 
pe ONE ey aA Se eee ee oe 515,692 00 
Sn WRB a a. 6 ahh aint aws 3.157.494.68 
Matured: Tontine VaiieR. 4.35. 66:0 vii ve cven se 2,205, 199.00 
Dividends paid to Policy-Holders.......... + 2 343.896.23 
Paid Policy-Holders.............. $21,106,314 14 


Commissions, advertising, postage and exchange 4,624,913 04 
All other payments; Taxes, salaries, medical 

examinations, general expenses, &c........ 
Contingent Guarantee Fund............-..-- 


3,912,050 43 
35. 2 


Disburacments. ..<0 0.5605 00004 man -$33.143.277 6r 
ASSURANCE. 


INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUES. 
Outstanding Assurance.......... $951,165,837.00 








New Assurance written in 1897.. .$156,955,693.00 


Proposals for Assurance Examined 
and Detlined:s 3). cis. seus $24,491.973-00 


We, the undersigned, appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the Equitable Society, in accordance with its by-laws, to 
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All other Liabilities ....... gecevcesoocs 


Total Liabilities..... 


I is ceed stersenaensaranees 


. - ..- $184, 191,538.00 


- $50,543,174. 


2,141,595.20 


$186,333,133-20 








= G. W. Carleton, 





revise and verify all its affairs for the year 1897, hereby 
certify that we have, in person, carefully examined the 
accounts, and counted and examined in detail the Assets of 
the Society, and do hereby certify that the foregoing statement 
thereof is true and correct as stated. 


E. Boudinot Colt, 


} Special Committee 
> of the Board of 
Directors. 


T. S. Young, 
H. J. Fairchild, } 


The averagé rate of Interest earned on the Assets of the Society in 1897 was 4.60%. , 
Ona calculation that the Society will receive only 4% as its future average rate of interest, the surplus, after deducting all 


liabilities, 18 $50,543,174.84. 


On a calculation that the Society will receive only 3% as its future average rate of interest, the surplus, after deducting all 


liabilities, is $29,014,300.00. 


The surplus of the Society is greater than the surplus of any other life assurance company in the United States or Europe, 


on similar computations. 


Whatever percentage of interest the Society may receive in the future in excess of the rate used in the above computation, is 


accumulated and invested for the greater increase of its surplus for the benefit of its policy-holders. 


An apportionment of profits 


will be made as usual to policy-holders during the year 1898 in the manner specified in their respective policies. 
We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. 


certify the same to be $184, 191,538.00. 


Henry B. Hyde, 
Louis Fitzgerald, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Wm A. Wheelock, 
Marcellus Hartley, 
H. M. Alexander, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Henry G. Marquand, 
Charles S. Smith, . 
John Sloane, 

Thos, D. Jordan, 
David H. Moffat, 
Horace J. Fairchild, 


James W. Alexander, Vice-President. 
Louis Fitzgerald, Second Vice-President. 
Gage E. Tarbell, Third Vice-President. 
George T. Wilson, Fourth Vice- President. 


Edward W. Lambert, Afedical Director. 


George W. Phillips, Actuary. sf 





John Jacob Astor, 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
Frank Thomson, 

. Marvin Hughitt, 
George J. Gould, 
Samuel M. Inman, 
Sir W. C. Van Horne, 
Gage E. Tarbell, 
Chas, B. Alexander, 
Edward W. Lambert, 
John J. McCook, 
Wm. Alexander, 
Joseph T. Low, 


a 


G. Van Cise, Assistant Actuary. 


STATE OF NEW YorK, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, FEBRUARY I, 1898. 

I hereby certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New 
York, I have caused the policy obligations of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, outstanding on the 
31st day of December, 1897, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at four per cent interest, and I 


Louis F. 


DIRECTORS. 


John A. Stewart, 
Jacob H. Schiff, 
Robert T. Lincoln, 
Levi P. Morton, 
A. Van Santvoord, 
Daniel Lord, 
James H. Hyde, 
William A. Tower, 
Melville E. Ingalls, 
John E. Searles, 
A. Van Bergen, 

T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Thomas S. Young, 


OFFICERS. 
Henry B. Hyde, President. 





William H. McIntyre, Assistant Secretary. 


Payn, Superintendent of /nsurance. 


James W. Alexander, 
August Belmont, 
Thomas T. Eckert, 
James H. Dunham, 
Sidney D. Ripley, 
George W. Carleton, 
George W. Phillips, 
Henry S. Terbell, 
Brayton Ives, 

E. Boudinot Colt, 
Alanson Trask, 

J. F. De Navarro. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. 
William Alexander, Secretary. 
Sidney D. Ripley, 77easurer. 
James B. Loring, Registrar. 


dward Curtis, Medical Director 





All Ages and Both Sexes 


can obtain from the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of New 
York, their latest and most approved 
forms of policies granting life insurance 
of the most desirable character, with 
no restrictions as to travel and resi- 
dence, at low premium rates. The Com- 
pany willsend its literature upon appli- 
cation. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE GREEN WICH 


INSURANCE COPIPANY, 
Of the Citv of New York. 


ORGANIZED IN 1834. 





OFFICE, No. 161 BROADWAY. 


(This Company has been uninterruptedly and success- 
fully in business sixty-three years.) 





63d ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
January Ist, 1898. 


ASGETS. ... ccccvececcccccscecccscces $1,484,685 51 
COM CAR so cecccectccnssceccoctne $200,c00 00 
Reserve Premium Fund............. 644,079 41 
Reserve for Losses, and all other 

de kcavidntseceetksetsccctanen 204,477 23 
Net Surplus..............006 boevebese 436,128 87 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 






te 7) INSURANCE 
; COMPANY, 
LG ABile Philadelphia. 
Eighty-Eighth Annual Statement. 
Cash capital. ....25..ccccccccccccsssccevccsccese $500,000 00 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,513,076 99 
Surplus over all Liabilities 542,301 63 





Total Aesets, Jan. 1st, 1898..... $2,675,520 22 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


ASSETS. ..........0..002 00 00-+- + 13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES................... 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 








$1,484,685 51 





Surplus as regards Policy-Holders. $636,128 87 


g d by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 
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A Witness for Plaintiff. 


THERE are two sides to every question, 
and it is obviously unjust to grant either 
an exclusive hearing, no matter how 
strongly the weight of evidence may rest 
in its favor. This dictum granted, it is 
only reasonable to ask and hear the rea- 
sons which may be urged against that 
provident system which heretofore has 
enjoyed and apparently deserved virtual 
immunity from all attack—the system of 
legitimate life insurance. There are 
points which might be urged against it— 
points it is fair to consider; and some of 
them wegive. This paper does not hesi- 
tate to claim that its past policy has just- 
ly won for ita reputation as independent; 
and it is largely for this very reason that 
it now ventures to set forth what may 
be regarded asa defense for the reckless. 

First of all, the uninsured are said to 
be careless. It takes slight learning to 
know that this, by simple derivation 
means ‘‘free fromcare.’’ That surely is 
a desirable end. Ergo, it is foolish to 
save money, since money involves care. 

Secondly, to insure often means to 
economize. Economy is a narrow habit, 
and your generous soul cannot be bound 
down to petty economies. 

Thirdly, your insurance would make 
the future of widow and orphan comfort- 
able without thought and worry to them. 
Is it not far better for them that they be 
forced to learn and practice self-reliance, 
or reliance on your posthumous friends ? 

Fourthly, insurance would be apt to 
cause those left behind to think well of 
you, because you thought well of them. 
Do not in this way encourage prejudice 
or mental bias, even in your own favor. 
Let them form their own opinions of you 
as the result of your neglect—they will. 

Fifthly, to ensure to yourself a certain 
support in old age is to deprive yourself 
of something now and also of the oppor- 
tunity of learning how much you are 
loved by the friends of your present 
prosperity. Better become dependent 
upon your friends and so learn just 
what degree of affection you have de- 
served. 

Sixthly, life insurance is known to offer 
specialadvantages to men of small means. 
Were you to insure, your neighbors 
would think you worth less than you now 
try to make them believe. Hamlet said, 
‘* Assume a virtue if you have it not.”’ 

These reasons are far from being the 
only ones that might be urged along this 
line; there are others, but they are simi- 
lar to those here given. If you desire to 
know them, however, do not turn to 
those who know anything of the past 
brilliant history of The Mutual Life of 
New York, or tothose who inthis present 
are enjoying the fruits of its able man- 
agement. Such men have only praise 
for the business policy of the grand old 
company and those philanthropic princi- 
ples that have resulted so markedly in 
favor of all who have followed its guid- 
ance. Such men will but laugh at your 
questioning and point to the gain of them- 
selves and their friends as conclusive 
proof that the rights of this question lies 
wholly on the side of the great army of 
the insured. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD CONN. 
Statement January 1st, 1898. 





Capital Stock, all cash................ $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve............-++« 1,734,654 34 
Unsettled Losses and other claims. 317,654 oO 
I inns awaiwenacetois ante 24% 1,380,419 50 
Total Assets......... Sian didicdanakatgad $4,433,018 86 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all 
Kinds, General Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds 


This company has had many more years’ experience in 
Liability business than any other company. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. : 


It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough 
are 


c: a rmanent protection which have given it 
its high reputa*ion in the.past, 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U. S. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts. 
No. 51 Cedar Street, New York. 
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Old and Young. 
The Wind-Cry. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MACDONALD. 


On, weary wind, be still, be still! 
Such bitter wo is in thy cry; 

All the lost dreams of all the world 
On thy dark wings go by. 


Thou voice of heart-ache, let me rest! 
Lo, thou hast gathered up the tears, 
The sobs and manifold despairs 
Of earth’s unnumbered years. 


Art thou the voice of Nature’s pain, 
Or bearest thou, with dawning day, 
The message of a lonely heart 
Too many teagues away? 


Frevericton, N. B. 


Three Clover-Heads. 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 


It was Sunday afternoon, and it was 
raining. The great drops’ splashed 
vigorously against the window-panes 
of John Powel’s room and disturbed 
the occupant, who looked up from the 
book he was reading and then rose with 
a yawn. He was not particularly fond 
of rainy Sunday afternoons, but he 
walked across the room to the window 
and stood gazing out with apparent in- 
terest. The streets were deserted ex- 
cept for a few pedestrians hurrying to 
the corners to catch the cars; but the 
street-cars coming in from the parks 
were crowded, for earlier inthe day the 
weather had been beautiful. It was 
warm for the first of February; the 
rain, indeed, was similar toa summer 
shower. Small torrents rushed madly 
along the pavements, the window-panes 
rattled vehemently, and then suddenly 
there was a silence and up above the 
opposite house-tops stretched the va- 
riegated ribbon in the sky. 

John Powel’s lips parted ina smile 
as he thought of the pot of gold away 
off at the end of the rainbow and of va- 
rious other things connected therewith. 
Years ago, very long ago it seemed to 
him, he had lived out in the country in 
a weather-board house situated on a 
grassy hillside. Now he was a floor- 
walker in the great dry-goods store of 
Jones & Cashall. The young fellow 
had a good mind, you could tell by the 
expression of his eyes, and that he was 
resolute and true showed in his firmly 
set lips; in fact, his whole appearance 
indicated the man destined to succeed, 
one who honorably would hold an hon- 
orable position in life. 

With the sudden sunshine and the 
rainbow, a third beautiful thing made 
its appearance, a flock of white pigeons 
circled about in the dazzling glory, and 
then settled tumultuously upon the 
window-ledge, whereupon John Powel 
threw up the sash with a rapturous 
welcome. In a little while he wasscat- 
tering a liberal repast among his greedy 
friends. 

‘That house on the green hillside 
brought to the young man’s mind to- 
gether with the pot of gold, did not 
vanish as he called the pigeons by 
names of hisown choosing. But he no 
longer wished to live in the country; 
he had ambitious dreams connected 
with the firm of Jones & Cashall; there 
was one thing, however, that he want- 
ed above all others, and that was a 
home. This room was the place where 
he stopped—his lodging; three blocks 
away was the place where he ate his 
meals, his dining-room. He felt his 


homelessness and loneliness very much 
as he fed the pigeons, while the varie- 
gated ribbon gradually faded out in 
the sky. 

John Powel had told himself time 


THE 


and again that it was a good idea for a 
man situated as he was situated to mar- 
ry. He waswell able to marry; a home 
was a sure thing to keep a man steady 
and industrious; it gave him the great- 
est possible interest in life. 

‘‘IT am certain that Miss Rosie is 
everything that a man could wish. 
Isn’t she, Snowdrop?’’ he asked, gen- 
tly caressing the friendliest of the 
pigeons, She has made that third 
story of the corner house around yon- 
der a home for herself and her mother. 
All of its windows are hanging with 
bloom; hercanaries hop about on the 
cage and take flies in the sunshine, but 
never dream of deserting; and you 
pigeons, you look upon her as the per- 
fection of the good and beautiful, I 
know you do.’’ Hegave a half-troubled 
sigh. He did not want to make a mis- 
take where such a momentous thing as 
marriage was concerned; he wanted to 
marry a woman as good as his mother. 
«Yes, I like the other little girl, too,’’ 
he acknowledged, while a warm glow 
crept into his cheeks; ‘‘ but I’m sure 
she wouldn’t do. She’s spent years of 
her life behind a ribbon counter; she’s 
awfully delicate-looking to work as hard 
as she does; but she’s fond of dress 
and gayety; too tond of dress to begin 
life with a poor man. But Miss Rosie 
is all right; isn’t she, Snowdrop?” 

Snowdrop cooed. 

‘«She is a good daughter, and she 
will make a good wife, eh, Snowdrop? 
The man who gets her will be a lucky 
fellow, will he not ?’’ 

Again the bird cooed. 

‘‘T wonder who will get the other 
one!’’ said the young fellow, still speak- 
ing to the bird. ‘‘ Of course he won’t 
be lucky, but he’ll think he is. She’s 
never late at the store, and she never 
complains of the headache, like the 
other girls, tho I’m sure she has it 
sometimes. Yes, marriage is a lottery. 
I daresay the man who marries our Miss 
Merriman will be of the opinion that 
he has drawn a prize.” 

Snowdrop gave a peck at her friend’s 
finger and flew away in the wake of the 
flock, and John Powel drew down the 
sash and went back to the table and re- 
sumed his chair. But there was still 
an attraction remaining on the window- 
sill, a box filled with something green 
and growing. Krom among the green 
divided leaves arose the red buds ofthe 
clover soon to blossom. 

‘“‘They look as if they had been 
grown in the far pasture,” said John, 
full of his home-longing; and then he 
set himself to wondering what Miss 
Rosie was like. Mrs. Clarké, his land- 
lady, knew the girl and was not at all 
averse to singing her praises; he had 
heard them on the stairs, he had heard 
them in the hallway, he had heard them 
at the doorway of his room. The chil- 
dren in the street knew Miss Rosie 
and Miss Rosie’s pigeons, and once in 
a while he saw some small mortal ten- 
derly carrying a bunch of Miss Rosie’s 
flowers. His landlady talked to him as 
if he, also, were well acquainted with 
Miss Rosie, and as if he did not fully 
appreciate her; every now and then she 
asked him to pay an evening call tothat 
flower-bedecked home in the third- 
story of the corner house; but he had 
always refused. He did not listen at all 
eagerly to the praises that she sang on 
the stairway and down in the hall and 
even at the threshold of his room, yet 
he remembered and treasured every 
word of them. He laughed feebly as 
he thought of all this. He was in love 
with Miss Rosie and he had never seen 
her. What would Mrs. Clarke say if 
she knew that he wrote notes to the 
girl? The red color deepened in his 
cheeks and spread over his whole face. 





INDEPENDENT 


Yes, he did write notes to her; very un- 
sentimental notes tobe sure; but they 
meant more than they said, and hetied 
them under the’ wing of Snowdrop and 
addressed them to no name. He began 
neither with ‘‘ Miss Rosie” nor ‘* Dear 
Miss Rosie,” he did not dare, hé had 
never seen her; but he wrote, in his 
neatest handwriting, telling her the 
proper food for pigeons, and how to 
keep the birds in a healthy condition, 
explaining now and again that he had 
passed his boyhood in the country and 
had always been interested in pigeon 
raising. To these notes he signed his 
name in full, John Powel; he did not 
wish the girl to think some foolish 
boys were meddling with her birds. And 
the girl wrote back to hii; he smiled as 
he thought of that. Her notes were in- 
variably the same, consisting of the 
words ‘‘Thank you” and her name 
‘* Rosamond.”’ 

John Powel rested his arms on the 
table, lost in a day-dream. It was a 
strange thing that the eyes he pictured 
to himself as the kindest and the tru- 
est eyes a girl might possess, and, of 
course ‘‘Miss Rosie” had them, 
should be so strangely familiar to him, 
and the nose that he saw in fancy he 
had also seen in fact. Those red lips, 
slightly curved, those dimples in a 
small delicate face—‘‘Pshaw!’” he 
cried out, ‘‘that isn't she at all; it’s 
Miss Merriman, and I’m not the kind of 
a fellow to be in love with two 
girls!”’ 

Then he pictured 
vague Miss Rosie, and told himself em- 
phatically that she was as good as any 
woman living and would make a most 
excellent wife for a poor young man 
who had high hopes of future success 
and who loved a refined and pleasant 
home. Those red clover-heads would 
be in full blossom by St. Valentine’s 
Day. Well, he would send a bunch of 
them to this girl. After that he would 
pluck up his courage and ask Mrs. 
Clarke to take him around in the even- 
ing and introduce him. His landlady 
would be glad to do this, and she 
would be able to vouch for his industry 
and his future prospects. And after 
that? Why, after that it would all be 
plain sailing. He was able to support 
a wife, he was very willing to support a 
wife with a mother. His days of home- 
lessness and loneliness would vanish 
into the past in a very little while after 
that. 

The following morning John Powel 
walked to the store more rapidly than 
usual. He was feeling remarkably ener- 
getic and young and strong and faithful. 
‘* Make up your mind, then go ahead”; 
and he had quite made up his mind. 
He was sure that his mind was quite 
made up even when Miss Merriman 
smiled pleasantly as she said ‘‘ Good- 
morning.’’ The girl looked pale; she 
had in all probability brought a bad 
headache to the ribbon counter; but 
John Powel knew that she would not 
complain. He told himself emphatic- 
ally that it was utterly impossible for 
Miss Rosie to resemble Miss Merriman; 
and then he looked at the girl at the 
ribbon counter in acalm and sensible 
manner. What did she know about the 
comforts of home? She had stood ina 
store for years. She had taken from 
her head the very daintiest ofhats. He 
knew something about the styles and 
the cost of things. Delicate, tasteful 
things cost money; and Miss Merri- 
man’s hat was both delicate and taste- 
ful. Miss Rosie made her own hats; 
his landlady had told him that in the 
hall. Miss Merriman was dressed bet- 
ter than the other girls, He had often 


in his mind a 


heard that store girls became exorbi-. 


tantly fond of dress and the fashions, 
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atid spent all their earnings upon adorn- 
ing themselves. He acknowledged that 
he liked to see a girl well dressed; yet 
he felt that it was very wrong for a girl 
to spend all her earnings upon her 
dress. He had not the slightest inten- 
tion of marrying an extravagant woman. 
Miss Rosie made her own dresses; his 
landlady had ‘told him that on the 
stairs. 

Now while Mrs: Clarke was full of 
praise of Miss Rosie and her birds and 
her flowers and her domestic and eco- 
nomical ways, she laughed more than 
once over John Powel’s box of clover. 
‘« There are whole fields full of it out 
in the country,’’ she said. ‘‘ Why, if 
he must have flowers in his window, 
didn’t he get a pot of geraniums at the 
florist’s ?”’ 

But early on the morning of the 
fourteenth Miss Rosie’s pigeons flut- 
tered about the box of full blooming 
clover-heads, and gave little pecks at 
the contents as if they fully appreciated - 
country bloom. 

John Powel’s hand shook nervously 
as he cut off the three finest clover- 
heads and tied them together; but he 
cried out ‘‘Pshaw!” when he grasped 
his pen to write and wrote firmly 
enough the words: ‘‘ Wear these for 
me, please. John Powel.” 

He had never before written any- 
thing like that to a girl. A strange, 
pleasureable emotion, took possession 
of him as he wrapped the note about the 
stems of the clover-heads and carefully 
secured message and blossoms under 
the wing of Snowdrop. Half an hour 
later he caused Mrs. Clark to smile at 
him upon the stair when he asked her 
if she would take him that evening to 
call upon Miss Rosie. 

‘To be sure,’’ said the delighted 
landlady. ‘*‘You young men, you 
ought to goto see the girls more than 
you do; the girls want some pleasure, 
too, after the day’s work; but I tell 
Miss Rosie she works all the time, in 
the store and at home, too.”’ 

All the complacency had deserted 
John Powel as he turned his back upon 
his smiling landlady and walked away 
from his lodging-house in the direction 
Opposite to the store. He wanted to 
think. Certainly he could have no ob- 
jection to marrying a girl who worked 
in a store; moreover a girl who worked 
both in a store and at home in order to 
keep her mother comfortable; but there 
was a great bitterness upon him. He 
had always considered himself a just 
man; yet he may, in his thoughts, have 
wronged the girl who worked patiently 
day by day at the ribbon counter in the 
store of Jones & Cashall, What right 
had he to determine that a girl who 
worked in a store would not possess the 
qualities suitable to make a home? 
How did he know that this girl who 
was never late at the store was not also 
a treasure in her home? How did he 
know that she, also, did not support a 
mother? He had called her extrava-. 
gant. Perhaps she fashioned her own 
hats and her own dresses! They would 
be beautiful and delicate if se had 
fashioned them. What pleasant, hon- 
est eyes the girl had, what a true, sweet 
face! She was so little and white; 
surely she must have. a mother; that 
was why she never missed a day at the 
store, never complained of a headache. 
How proud her mother must be of her! 
What must mothers think ofthe foolish 
men who allowed such sweet true girls 
to grow thinner and paler behind rib- 
bon counters—the foolish men “who 
needed homes and good women tolook 
after their comfort? He had reached 
one of the city parks, and he sat down 
upon a bench and brought his hands 
together, acknowledging fiercely in his 
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heart that he was a man who was in 
love with two girls, a most detestable 
being. He felt, indeed, as if he were 
false to the girl whom he had known 
personally for the past three years. He 
had talked to her often; he had let her 
know that he liked to talk to her. Did 
she, in turn, like totalk to him? He 
groaned audibly. To Miss Rosie he 
had never spoken, but he had sent her 
written messages. He had seen Miss 
Rosie’s written ‘‘ Thank you,’’ but he 
had heard the other girl’s. What a 
sweet’ musical voice she had! He had 
been unfair to the little girl behind the 
counter. He had fallen in love with 
Miss Rosie’s home and Miss Rosie’s 

. pigeons before he ever thought of Miss 
Rosie herself; but he had never made 
himself acquainted with the other girl’s 
home. Suppose he had done so? Sup- 
pose he had found it meager and plain; 
suppose it had been a bare room in a 
lodging-house and that she had got her 
meals several blocks away at a dining- 
room. A mist swept before his eyes. 
He would like to have taken her away 
from it; a girl with a face like that, 
with a gentle voice like that, with such 
grit and industry, ought to be given the 
chance to make a true home. 

The poor fellow started and stared 
into vacancy. He had sent a valentine 
to the other girl. He had asked her to 
wear the red clover-heads. There was 
no going back after that. Inthe even- 
ing his landlady would accompany him 
to the home in the third story of that 
corner house, and he would make his 
best bow, and after that it would all be 
plain sailing. 

John Powel took out his watch and 
looked at it and rose hurriedly. For 
the first time during his engagement at 
the store he would be late. Helaughed 
in a light-headed way. He had never 
known Miss Merrimar to be late. 

He was twenty minutes behind time 
on this morning of the settling of his 
fate—twenty minutes by thestore clock. 
He was about to pass the ribbon coun- 
ter without his customaty ‘‘Good- 
morning,’’ for he felt as if he could not 
meet Miss Merriman’s smiling eyes. 
She must know that he had liked to 
talk to her. What would she think 
when she learned that he was going to 
be married? Then there came to him 
a sort of pity for the other girl and a 
feeling that he was false to her as well, 
and he turned toward the ribbon coun- 
ter and bowed. Then suddenly, like a 
flash, a great pleasure came into his 
face and he held out his hand, saying a 
name so low that no one heard except 
the girl who blushed and smiled as he 
took her little fingers into his clasp. 
On Miss Merriman’s bosom, pinned in 
with a bow of pink ribbon, were the 
three clover-heads. John Powel was 
never so glad of anything in all his 
life. 


GERMANTOWN, Mp. 





The Nest. 


BY EMMA A. LENTE., 


THE golden foliage has dropped 
From off the maple-tree, 

And there, unsheltered from the rain, 
A small brown nest I see. 

The interlacing twigs have made 
Secure its anchorage, 

But oh! its architects have gone 
On a far pilgrimage. 


It is a piteous little thing! 
The winds will toss it sore, 

And then the chilling snow will come, 
And fill and roof it o’er. 

Perchance some rude gale ere the spring 
May tear its strands apart, 

And leave its grace a memory 
Within the maple’s heart. 
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It is not many moons ago, 
When the young June was here, 
That from that bower of vivid green 
Came gladsome notes of cheer; 
And later, tender twitterings, 
And flittings to and fro, 
And that small nest was a dear home, 
With new life all aglow. 


But, oh! the birdlings found their wings, 
And found the world was wide, 

And, proud and free, came back no more 
At morn or eventide; 

And erethe leaves turned tawny gold, 
While yet the summer smiled, 

The cheery carols died away 
That had our hearts beguiled. 


The wind is chill and insolent, 
Therainis dropping fast, 
And not a leaf is left to shield 
That wee nest from the blast; 
But it has served its little time, 
And filled its mission well, 
And even now its tenants may 
Be homesick—who can tell ? 


PouGHKEepsig, N. Y. 





John Smith’s Valentine. 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM A BOY’S 
DIARY. 


BY JUDITH SPENCER. 


Feb, 13th.—I should think the boys 
would get sick of teasing me even if I 
am a new boy and my name zs John 
Smith. I’m sick of being teased, but 
I’m not going to let ¢4em know that. 
All day long it’s ‘‘Smitty this, and 
Smitty that,’’ and ‘‘ How was the nu- 
merous Smith family when you heard 
last ?’’ or something of the sort, when 
there isn't a fellow here but me who 
hasn’t a single relative belonging to 
him. I xever get letters, anc they know 
it, and there’s no one for me to write to 
except my duty-letters twice a year to 
my guardian,and he really wouldn’t care 
whether I wrote or not. I wonder why, 
being born a Smith, my parents called 
me John? I think they’d be sorry they 
did it if they could see me here at this 
swell boarding-school, where all the 
other boys have such high-toned, three- 
syllabled names. I’m the only Smith 
in the place. There’s one fellow named 
Jones, but he has //oyd before it, join- 
ed on with a hyphen. If I only had 
a third name I could do that, too. 
Eugene John-Smith would sound real 
toney, but then I’m ot Eugene, and 
so plain John Smith, without any hy- 
phen I shall be till the end of the chap- 
ter. 

One thing, I sha’n’t be here at this 
school forever. I’m not a grind, but 
I’m doing my level best to get along; 
and the fellows shall see that ‘‘ Smitty’’ 
has some brains in his head, anyhow, 
in spite of all their chaffing. 

My guardian don’t want to be both- 
ered with me, so of course he keeps me 
at boarding-school. But I wish I could 
have stayed at the other one where I 
was so long, for I liked it better there, 
and I liked those boys better, too. But 
he had a fuss with the principal, so he 
took me away at the end of the last 
half-year and sent me here. I wish 
he'd chosen some other place; still, if 
the fellows think I don’t mind their 
teasing maybe they'll stop it after a 
while, and perhaps I shall like it better 
then. 

Mr. Prime took eight of us down- 
town with him this afternoon, and 
while he was getting some stationery 
the fellows were all buying valentines 
to send their sisters and girl cousins. 
Tom Oliphant suddenly looks up and 
says: ‘‘Hello, Smitty isn’t buying 
any; do you know why? The Smith 
family is such a big one that he’d have 
to buy out the whole shop if he sent 
halt a one apiece to his cousins; and 
he can’t afford to pay the postage on 
"em!" : 





I felt kind of mad at that, but I 
didn’t want him to know it, and all of 
a sudden an idea popped into my head. 
‘I’m going to send just ove valentine, 
anyhow,”’ said I; ‘‘and do you want to 
know whomto? Well, I’m going tosend 
it to ' John Smith, New York City,’ and 
I wonder which one will get it!’ They 
all roared at that; but I did it. I picked 
one out right before them all and on 
the back of it I wrote: 

‘* Whichever John Smith gets this, 
Guess who sent it, if you can; 


A boy, another John Smith, who 
Wishes he was a man.”’ 





Feb, 16th.—The greatest thing has 
happened! This morning I gota letter 
from the John Smith who got my val- 
entine! He knew my name, of course, 
and he guessed where I lived from the 
postmark; and it came to me all right, 
for I happen tobe the only John Smith 
here. The letter is great. I’m going to 
paste it in my diary and keep it for- 
ever anda day. And I’m going to an- 
swer it, too. ButI never thought I’d 
hear from ¢ha¢t valentine! The boys 
looked queer when they saw me get a 
letter postmarked New York. ‘‘From 
one of the Smith family, I suppose?” 
Harry Elliot remarked; and when I 
said, ‘‘Ohyes,’’ of course he didn’t 
believe me. I didn’t let on a word 
about it to them; but it was such fun 
to get it. I hope he'll write again. 

THE LETTER. 

Dear youngster of the name of John 
Smith: 

Whatever put it into your queer young 
head to send that valentine? The droll- 
ness of the idea tickled me, and I’d like 
to know something about my young 
namesake who wishes he was a man. If 
this letter reaches you—and does not go 
to some other John Smith whose identity 
I care nothing about—write and tell me 
who and what you are and why you wish 
the years away, when, after they are 
gone, you’d give a fortune—if you had 
it—to blot them out and be a boy again. 

But when you write, send your letter 
to the address I give below, as another 
directed simply to ‘‘ John Smith, New 
York City,’ would probably reach some 
other of our many hundred namesakes 
and not 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 

JOHN SMITH. 





Feb, 18th.—Well, I’ve answered John 
Smith’s letter. It was like writing a 
composition all about a boy whose 
parents died when he was six years old 
and who has lived in boarding-schools 
ever since. And I guess if he'd ever 
been to boarding-school so long he’d 
know why I wish I was aman! The 
other fellows here seem to think it’s 
fun; but then they all have nice homes 
to go home to when vacation comes, 
and I haven’t. I just have tostay along 
at school, holidays and all, like what 
happened once to that old fellow named 
Scrooge I read about in a boss Christ- 
mas story. I want to grow up and get 
away from boarding-school and go into 
business and bea man. But of course 
I’ve got to know something first or 
else I’d make a dead failure at anything 
I tried to do, and so I’m pegging away 
and trying togeton. But I’m not a 
grind and study zs tough work. 





March2d.—Hurrah! Another letter 
from Mr. Smith, and he calis me 
‘*Dear John Junior!” It’s an awful 
nice letter. I wish my guardian wrote 
to me like that. But then my guardian 
is a lawyer and he hardly knows me 
and he’s too busy to care anything for 
me anyhow—but Mr. Smith does/ 

1 have a friend in New York—doesn’'t 
that sound fine? And it’s finer than it 
sounds, because it’s ¢rue/ and he wants 
me to write to him again! 
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March 25th.—lI've had four letters 
from Mr. Smith now, and in 
one he asked my guardian's name. I 
wonder why he wantsto know? The 
boys are getting tired of teasing—l 
guess because they see I don’t tease 
worth acent. ButI wish they'd stop 
calling me ‘‘Smitty,” all the same. 
I'd like to be more chummy with them; 
but I suppose they think I’m not in 
their set because my clothes aren’t 
quite so good as theirs. Still, Ned Ap- 
pleton was mighty nice to-day. Some- 
body—and I know who—set off a fire- 
cracker during study hour when Mr. 
Prime was out of the room. He was 
back again iu a jiffy, I can tell you! 

‘‘John Smith,” says he, ‘‘do you 
know who did that ?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ I said; ‘‘ but I can’t tell 


” 


you. 


the last 


‘“« Why can’t you tell me?’ he said. 
‘‘Because, sir, I’m not a sneak,” 
said I, 


He got a bit red at that, but after a 
minute he said: ‘‘You’re right, John; 
and you need zo¢ tell me—unless you 
did it yourself. There are other ways 
of finding out; and we 
sneaks in this school.’’ 

And afterward, at recess, Ned Ap- 
pleton shook hands, and said I was 
‘*the right sort, after all.’” 1 wonder 
what sort he thought I was, before ? 


don’t want 


April tist.—Well, 
has happened now! During study hour 
word came up, ‘‘A visitor for John 
Smith,” I thought it wasan Afri fool 
at first; but it wasn’t, and I was told 
to go down to the parlor. 
locked so surprised, and I was more 
surprised than all of them put together. 
Down I went wondering who on earth 
it could be. Ithought it must be my 
guardian—as there wasn’t anybody else 
tocome. But there! found astranger, 
a big tall man with grayish hair and a 
white mustache, and his eyes were nice 
and the kind that twinkle. And 
the sofa sat a lady with a sort of anx- 
ious look on her face; but as soon as she 


something great 


The boys 


on 


saw me she smiled and nodded at the 
gentleman. I thought there must be 
some mistake, but right away he said : 
‘*So ¢hzs is John Smith?” and he took 
my hand and shook it hard. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, ‘‘are you Yankee enough to 
guess who / am?’’ And all of a sud- 
den it just popped into my head, and I 
said, ‘‘It’s John Smith, New York City!’ 
And he said ‘‘ Raht/ and this is Mrs. 
John Smith; and we've been to see 
your guardian and have his permission 
to take you back to New York with us 
for your Easter holidays—that is, 2f you 
care to go.” 

Oh, my jiminy, wasn’t I surprised! 
I don’t know what I said how I 
acted; but they were both just awfuily 
nice—and such a thing never happened 
to me or anybody else before! It’s too 
good to be true, and | almost expect to 
wake up and find out that it’s all a 
dream. And the boys begin to act dif- 
ferent to me, too. I really think that 
after the holidays are over maybe we'll 
get on together all right. 


or 


April 20th.—1 don’t know where to 
begin, I had such an elegant time in 
New York with Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 
No boy could have had a better time— 
and it’s just as if I’d known them all 
my life. And the day before I came 
back here again Mr. Smith had a seri- 
ous talk with me. Before that every- 
thing had been gay and jolly all the 
time. But he told me then that he and 
Mrs, Smith had had a son and he had 
died when he was about my age—and 
that they both had grown quite fond of 
me and were sorry for me, because ] 
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had nobody in the world belonging to 
me. My guardian had told Mr. Smith 
how the small amount of money my 
father had left was being used to edu- 
cate me and that in about two years 
more I'd have to begin to work to sup- 
port myself. And then I told Mr. 
Smith that that was just what I wanted 
to do; andthen Ze said that he and his 
wife had made up their minds to adopt 
me—and I’m to be their own ‘‘ John 
Junior’ as long as I live! I can’t be- 
lieve it yet—but it’s ¢7we—and now my 
guardian has written and told me all 
about it, too! The boys don’t know 
anything about it yet, but they’ve been 
quite nice and friendly ever since we 
have been back again. I’m to stay 
here until the end of the school year 
and then I’m to go home, home to my 
dear kind adopted parents, as they will 
be by that time! And after that I sup- 
pose I'll go to some school in New 
York, fordear Mrs. Smith says I sha’n’t 
have to go to boarding-school ever 
again. 

And if I don’t do everything in this 
world to make them glad they adopt- 
éd me, then I’m not fit to bear the 
name 1]’m just proud of now and that 
is, John Smith—and it’s going to be 
Junior soon! 

But who ever could have imagined 
that such happiness could come to a 
lonely homeless boy from just sending 
a valentine at random to 

‘* JOHN SMITH, 


«« New York City.”’ 





“A Word to the Wise is 
Sufficient.” 
A SERMON TO CHILDREN. 
BY THE REV, ANNIS FORD EASTMAN, 


A WHOLE brass band on the street 
outside can’t keep you awake when you 
are sleepy; but one little buzzing mos- 
quito can, if he keeps close to your head 
and understands his business. 

I want to put one word into your 
minds so that it will buzz around there 
until you silence it in the only possible 
way, by obeying it. You can silence a 
mosquito by one blow—if you hit him; 
but a living word is never stilled unless 
we do what it tells us. 

I shall not tell you what this word is, 
but let you look for it among all the 
other words of my sermon. It is very 
little and almost as broad as it is long, 
and yet when you look at it, it divides 
itself into three heads. These I will 
cut off one by one, and give to you. 
Maybe they will be like the dragon’s 
teeth which Cadmus sowed, that grew 
into mighty warriors. 

Plant these heads in your minds, and 
great sermons, better than any you ever 
heard, will grow out of them. 

When I was a child the ministers 
who used to talk to us in day-school or 
Sunday-school, said a great deal about 
our preparing for life, so that I got the 
idea that children and young people 
were not really living, like grown-ups, 
but were just getting ready to live. 

You have seen a little brown ball on 
the warm side of a fence, haven’t you, 
which, aftera long time of silence and 
inaction, suddenly bursts into a beauti- 
ful bright-winged creature that we call 
a butterfly? 

That’s the way I Used to think about 
children—that they were in a kind of 
chrysalis state during their youth, and 
that by and by they would burst into 
a beautiful manhood or womanhood. 

I have since found out that there is a 
great deal going on in the dull brown 
cocoon, the steady growth of the gay 
wings and the buoyant body that makes 
a creature for the upper air and the 
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sunshine. Everything depends upon 
the work going on in the grub. 

There is just the same connection 
between childhood and manhood. 

My wrong thought about myself led 
to one of the worst mistakes a child 
ean make; I kept putting off my life, 
and when that becomes a habit it is 
very hard to stop. 

I suppose there are gray-haired peo- 
ple in the world to-day who formed 
that habit in youth and they are still 
practicing it. They mean some day to 
do brave and loving deeds; but I fear 
they never will. So the first head of 
my sermon is this: Do not postpone 
your life. 

Have you not heard children talk as 
if truthfulness was not necessary. for 
them because they were children; have 
you not seen boys and girls practice 
deceit gayly at school and on the play- 
ground which would shock them if 
they should see it in their parents at 
home? 

Rudeness and cruelty are called fun 
in play, lying to a teacher is a joke. 
This all grows out of the idea that the 
early years are not a part of the real 
life, that the laws that make or ruin 
character have nothing to do with the 
young. 

Why, I half expected that on some 
wonderful day, perhaps when I first 
put on a long dress, I should suddenly 
blossom into a sweet, gracious, self- 
possessed lady like some of those I ad- 
mired. So boys dream of manhood, 
that hight of stature will bring the dig- 
nity and self-mastery which they covet. 
It isa great mistake. There is noth- 
ing for you in manhood or womanhood 
but what you carry with you into that 
estate. Heavier loads will be laid upon 
you, greater tasks be given; but the 
wisdom and strength for the great mat- 
ter, the grace and skill for the sudden 
need—these must be zz you when you 
meet them. 

No day will ever be more important 
to you than this one, none more sol- 
emn, none more glad. 
this. 

You have made or will make to-day 
a choice between right and wrong. 

Two ways open before you—the way 
of appetite and the way of duty, the 
way of selfish pleasure and the way of 
service, the way of diligence and the 
way of laziness. 

You never can deal with weightier 
matters than these, for there are none 
in earth or in Heaven, 

The most important looking men you 
meet—the railroad president, the bank 
director, the merchant, the doctor— 
are none of them engaged with any 
loftier matter than this, the choosing 
between right and wrong. Any day 
that offers you such a choice is a great 
day. 

There is a story inthe Bible about a 
great soldier who had brought his peo- 
ple into a beautiful new land which was 
to be their home. He gathered them 
all one day in a valley between two 
mountains and talked to them about 
right and wrong. One mountain, he 
said, meant Right and he called it 
Blessing. The other meant Wrong, and 
that he called Cursing; and then he 
told them they must choose between 
them, which they would serve. 

Every day you stand between two 
such unseen mountains, and you are 
choosing—every choice makes one of 
the mountains grow higher and strong- 
er, until Right becomes a shelter, a 
defense, an eternal home, or Wrong 
becomes a barrier that shuts you in to 
loneliness and sorrow. 

There is another proof that you are 
really living now, in that you have tasks 


Let me prove . 


that take all the power there is in you 
to do well. If you are not, you haven’t 
the right kind of home or school; 
your chores or your lessons are not 
well chosen unless you have to work at 
them ‘‘for all you are worth.”’ 

Now what greater test can after life 
bring you? Let me tell you plainly, 
boys and girls, this is a// there zs to life, 
in palace or cot, shop or farm—all the 
rest isornamentand finish; these make 
up the real stuff—the opportunity of 
choice and work that challenges our 
noblest powers. 

The second head of mysermon grows 
out of the first as we think about it. 

We cannot postpone our lives, after 
all. Youth is not a preparation for 
life but a probation. That sounds theo- 
logical, but it means just this—each 
day is atestand makes the character of 
the nextday. Youth isthe testing time 
formanhood and womanhood. We never 
get rid of our yesterdays. Sometimes 
even now some lazy choices that I made 
years ago reach out their long arms 
and pull me back when I am just about 
to enter into some beautiful palace of 
knowledge or power. 

A college boy wrote to his younger 
brother: 


‘*Don’t fool away yourtime. Get all 
the accomplishments youcan. You'll be 
glad of every one when you get here.” 


Sometimes when we see a life sud- 
denly blossom out in a glorious deed, 
like that of the young man who risked 
his life and lost it in the effort to savea 
drowning servant-girl, or in an act of 
supreme grace, like that of Sir Philip 
Sidney passing the coveted cup of water 
to a wounded comrade beside him with 
his last atom of strength; or in one of 
godlike courage like young David when 
he went forth to meet the armed giant 
—it seems a miracle, but it is not. 

If you could trace all these deeds 
back you would see the same spirit re- 
vealed over and over again in the little 
and hidden acts of their lives. Just as 
all the parts of a plant are different ar- 
rangements of the leaf form, the crown- 
ing blossom itself being only the final 
expression of that which the plant be- 
gan to say in the first little green 
shoot. David slew the giant, but he 
met the bear and the lion first while 
tending his sheep, and practiced many 
atime outin the fields with that old 
sling and the pebbles. Daniel became 
agreat man at the king’s court; but his 
greatness was of slow growth. Before 
he ruled in a palace he ruled his own 
appetite. 

There is many a boy who thinks he 
could withstand the temptations of a 
city who can’t resist the temptations 
of his mother’s pantry. Life cannot be 
postponed, for all the time we are 
building our characters, making our 
futures, But the last and most im- 
portant head of this sermon is this, 
What you wish to be some day begin to 
be zow. 

You are going to be a gentleman— 
that is, a clean, polite, kind person. 
That word polite comes from the Latin 
word meaning city. A city is full of 
people; so a polite man is one who be- 
haves as if there were a great many 
people besides himself whose rights 
and pleasures he must look out for. 

You mean to be a lady—that is, a 
quiet, thoughtful person who sets 
everybody at ease in her presence. 
Begin now to control your voice, to 
rise up before age, to be eyes to the 
blind and ears for the deaf, to keep 
the buttons on your shoes, your hands 
clean, not to crowd for your rights. 

There are imitation ladies and gen- 

tlemen made up of dress coats, high 
collars, silk gowns and languishing 
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airs; but they are like artificial flow- 
ers—pretty to look at, but deceiving 
nobody. Gentility is a slow growth; 
it cannot be put on with the first dress 
suit or party gown; it must be grown 
up within you. 

You mean to be heroes and heroines; 
the stuff of heroism is in us all, for we 
feel. it thrill when we read or hear of 
noble deeds. 

School is a good soil in which to 
plant the seed of heroism. If you can- 
not stand alone for principle against 
the school you will never be able to 
stand against the world. 

A boy who flunks when he is called a 
baby will never bear being called a 
crank, 

You mean to be Christians some day 
—Christlike men and women—helpers, 
saviors. Doa Christlike deed to-day 
—deny appetite for love, return scorn- 
ing with helpfulness in your own little 
circle. 

A boy was once telling his mother 
what a wonderful house he meant to 
build for her when he was man; but a 
short time after she asked him to fix up 
the wires for her morning-glory vines, 
for the third time. 

We neglect the little chances and 
then the great ones never come. 

Now is yours, sell it not for any fu- 
ture. There are two classes of people 
to be pitied—those who are going to 
and those who wish they had. Join 
yourself to the elect few who know the 
value of to-day. 

Evmira, N. Y. 





Pebbles. 


‘* Dip you get your bike on the instal- 
ment plan?” ‘‘ Yes; I pay the doctor ten 
dollars a month.’’—Puck. 


...-Jones says he thought his gas- 
meter had gas-trick fever, but now be- 
lieves it to be affected with galloping 
consumption.— Utica Observer. 


....Bill: ‘* I’m the greatest hand for 


dreaming. fish stories.”’ /ii/: ‘* That’s 
probably what makes you lie awake so 
much.’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


....Patience: ‘* What is the cheapest- 
looking thing you ever saw about a bar- 
gain counter?” Patrice: ‘‘A husband 
waiting for his wife.”— Yonkers States- 
man. 


....Hojack: ‘Why are you consulting 
the dictionary? I thought you knew 
how to spell.’’ Zomdick: ‘‘I do. Iam 
not looking for information, but for cor- 
roboration.’’—/udge. 


....-Browne: ‘‘ Did you ever see a 
man who really wanted the earth?” 
Towne: ‘‘Oh_ yes.’’ Browne: ‘*Who 
was he?” Jowne: ‘‘A first trip passenger 
on an ocean liner.— Brooklyn Life. 


....In the car.— 
She wished she stood within his shoes, 
Because he hada seat; 
But since that was impossible, 
She stood upon his feet. —Life. 
....‘‘ Now, Edward, the best portions 
of the fowl are for the guests; so what 
are you going to say when ask you what 
you will have?’ ‘‘Just a few of the 
feathers, please.’’—Zi/e. 


..‘‘So you are going away, Mrs. 
Rusher?’ ‘‘ Yes; we are going to move 
to Kentucky for a few weeks until my 
husband gets to be called ‘colonel,’ and 
then we shall go to Washington to live.’’ 
—Chicago Record. 


....Advantages of a College Educa- 
tion.— Ske (who has just ‘‘come out’’): 
““What does Quo Vadis mean?’ He 
(famous half-back ’g7): ‘‘‘Whatare you 
giving us? or something like that.’’— 
Brooklyn Life. 


.+++Dhe Rev. Longnecker: ‘‘I wish I could 
think of some way to make the congre- 
gation keep their eyes on me during the 
sermon.’ Little Tommy: ‘‘ Pa, youwant 


to put the clock right behind the pulpit.” 
—Boston Traveler. 
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...-Discursive Preacher: ‘*And now, 
brethren, having ended with the prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel, 
where shall Hosea come in?’ Old Pa- 
rishioner (rising): ‘‘ E’ can ’ave my place, 
Pahson; I’m goin’ out.’’— Sketch. 


....Nothing Personal.—Congressman 
Lacey, of Iowa, has received a letter from 
a constituent who writes: ‘‘ Please send 
me all obituaries about Congressmen 
that are published. I do so like to read 
about dead Congressmen.’’— Zhe Chicago 
Record. 


.--eLhe Lucky Party.— 
Oh, the sleighbells’ merry jingle! 
What exuberance it brings— 
To the man who gets five dollars 
For each jingle that it jings. 
—Exchange. 
...- Mattie: ‘‘ What has become of your 
anti-slang society that you took so much 
interest in a few months ago?’’ Helen: 
“Oh, it’s in the consommé. The presi- 
dent got nutty and imagined she was the 
only dent inthe pan, so we gave her the 
willies, and the dinkydink association 
shot the chutes.’’—Chicago News. 


..-A Western Obituary. — Here is 
another of those breezy Western Kansas 
obituaries, coming this time from The 
Great Bend Register: ‘‘Uncle Billy 
Coe’s spirit went away somewhere last 
Monday forenoon—to Heaven we hope 
and believe. He has been living at Bill 
Zutavern’s, and his last words were, 
‘ Bill, I believe Iam a goner!’ ’’—Kansas 
City Journal, 


...-Great Explorer's Friend (as the lat- 
ter is about to start): ‘‘ Well, Professor, 
you’vearranged for yourlecturesand book 
when you come back, haven’t you?” 
Great Explorer: ‘‘ Yes; also my testimo- 
niais are written for the canned goods, 
the clothing, the boats and the cooking 


utensils. All I have to do now is to get 
lost and my fortune is made.’’—Boston 
Journal, 


...-His New Delusion.—Mrs Fadde 
(Faith Curist): ‘‘How is your grand- 
father this morning, Bridget?’ Bridget: 
“‘He still has the rheumatics mighty bad, 
mum.” Mrs. Fadde: ‘‘ You mean he thinks 
he has the rheumatism. There is no such 
thing as rheumatism.”’ Bridget: ‘‘ Yes, 
mum.’’ A few days later: Mrs. Fadde: 
‘“‘And does your grandfather still per- 
sist in his delusion that he has the rheu- 
matism?’’ Bridget: ‘‘No, mum; the poor 
man thinks now thot he is dead. We 
buried um_ yisterday.’’ — /ndianapolis 
Journal. 





Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during February the following prizes are 
offered: " 

First PrizE.—‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 

SECOND : Prize. —‘‘ Sara Crewe, Little 
Saint Elizabeth, and Other Stories.” 


THIRD PrRIzE.—‘ Two Little Pilgrims,’ 


Progress.”’ 

FourtH Prize.—‘ Piccino, 
Child Stories.’’ 

All four of these books are by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, and are beauti- 
fully bound and illustrated. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 


and Other 


For the best set ot answers’ to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘‘ Pennyroyal and 
Mint,”’ by Sophie Sweet. 

SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE. 


When the following names otf persons 
have been rightly guessed, the initial letters 
will spell a quotation from Shakespeare, 
which might be addressed to each person 
who solves this puzzle. 

1. One who was ‘‘so young and so un- 
tender.” 

2. One who said ‘‘ One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.”’ 
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3. ‘* A maiden never bold, of spirit stili 


and quiet.” 
4. ‘‘ He speaks an infinite deal of noth- 
ing.”’ 


5. ‘‘ He cannot be such a monster.”’ 

6. ‘“‘ Breathe his faults so quaintly that 
they may seem the taints of liberty.” 

7. ‘* The cowslips tall her pensioners be.”’ 

8. ‘* The glass of fashion, and the mold of 
form.”’ 

g. “‘ A fellow of infinite jest, of most ex- 
cellent fancy.” 

10. ‘* He, of all men that ever my foolish 
eyes looked upon, was the best deserving a 
fair lady.” 

11. ‘‘ What stature is she of? 
high as my heart.”’ 

12. ‘*O good old man, how well in thee 
appears the constant service of the antique 
world.”’ 

13. ‘‘ She hath all courtly parts more ex- 
quisite than lady, ladies, woman.”’ 

14. “* Had she affections and warm youth- 
ful blood, she would be as swift in motion as 
a ball.” 

15. ‘* She excels each mortal thing 

Upon the dull earth dwelling.” 

16. ‘‘ Most reverend for thy stretched-out 
life.”’ 

17. ‘‘ Lay her i’ the earth; and from her 
fair and unpolluted flesh may violets 
spring!” 

18. ‘I grant him bloody, luxurious, avari- 
cious, false, deceitful, sudden, malicious, 
smacking of every sin that has a name.”’ 

19. ‘‘He writes brave verses, speaks 
brave words, swears brave oaths, and 
breaks them bravely.”’ 

20. ‘‘ That dog, that had his teeth before 
his eyes, to worry lambs and lap their gen- 
tle blood.” 

a1. ‘‘ Asweeter and a lovelier gentleman 
. . + the spacious world cannot again 
afford.” Virecinia S. 


BIBLICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The words described are of different 
lengths, but when rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials will 
spell the name of the first Gospel mission- 
ary, and another row of letters will spell the 
name of one of the foreign churches which 
he founded. 

Reading across: 1, A precious stone, one 
of the foundations of the New Jerusalem; 
2, one of the sons of Jacob; 3, how good men 
should stand on the temperance question; 
4, an Easter emblem; 5, a man who hid one 
hundred prophets in caves; 6, what he did 
for the prophets: 7, what is forbidden in the 
Eighth Command ment; 8, a song of praise 
to God; 9, what John the —. preached; 
10, what Paul denominates the Law; 11, an 
animal of great strength; 12, the color of a 
thread, which, bound to a window, saved a 
family. Fi RSs 


Just as 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed, 
their initials will spell the name of a re- 
nowned naturalist. 

Reading across: 1, An Australian bird; 2, 
a supplication; 3, unequaled; 4, to design; 5, 
the last word in the dictionary under the 
letter S; 6 a charm worn to protect a per- 
son against evils;7,a kind of snake; 8,a 


genus of fishes remarkable for their power 
(cape norennpemmemmrwne sre nn 














Sewing Machines 
of the Present 


of living long out of water; 9, a very hot, 
dry wind; 10, a singing bird; 11, to disclose; 
12, a musical instrument. ** VIATOR. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 27. 


Hippen Cirtres.—1, Cleveland; 2, Baltimore; 3, 
New Orleans: 4, Chicago: 5, San Francisco. 

Ostique RecTANGLE.—]. 1, N; 2, fop; 3, noted; 
4, petit; 5. divan; 6, taxes; 7, never; 8, sever; 9, be- 
set; to, refer; 11, tesas; 12, razor; 13, solid; 14, river; 
15, devil; 16, rivet; 17, lethe; 18, the; 19, E. II. 1, 
T; 2, mar; 3, tares: 4, regal; 5, Salem; 6, lemon; 7. 
motif; 8, niter; 9, fétes; 10, refer; 11, seton; ‘2, 
Roman; 13, naval; 14, nasal; 15, layer; 16, level; 
17. remit; 18, lie; 19, T. ; 

INTERSECTING Worps.—Reading across: 1, Pic- 
ture; 2. playing; 3, overtly; 4, equator; 5, gainsay; 
6, flutter; 7, smashed. : 

A Tour AMONG THE NaTions.—1, Emanation; 2, 
personation; 3, condemnation; 4, assassination; 5, 
consternation; 6, alienation; 7, indignation; 8, domi- 
nation; 9, subordination; 10, profanation, 11, dona- 
tion; 12, explanation; 13, examination; 14, nsubor- 
dination; 15, combination; 16, disinclination; 17, vac- 
cination; 18, procrastination; 19, divination; 20, car- 
nation; 21, nomination; 22, contamination; 23, ger- 
mination; 24, stagnation; 25, determination; 26, in- 
tonation; 27, coronation; 28, ordination: 20, hallu- 
cination; 30, imagination; 31, pores and 
destination; 32, resignation; 33, fascination; 24, de- 
nomination; 35, discrimination; 36, culmination; 37, 
termination. . A 

Susstitutions.— The only gift is a portion of 
thyself. Therefore the poet brings his 
poem; the shepherd his lamb; the farmer, corn; 
the miner, a gem; the sailor, coral and shells; the 
painter, his picture; the girl, a handkerchief of her 
own sewing.’’—EMERSON. 


The prize for January, 13th was won by 
Mrs. Clara F. Ray, Huntington, N. Y 














on the Box 
guarantees the con- 
tents to be 
) the most 
delicious 
product 

of candy 
making skill. 





Always ask for 


é 
Chocolates and Confections 
Sold everywhere. 
Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. lso for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
TEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos, 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 


hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK, 
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are very different from those of the past. Very 
few users of sewing machines know the /echni- 
cal differences ; patents have expired on generic 
features, but “‘ the world moves,’’ and radical 
improvements have been made in sewing ma- 
chines, so that the one of to-day shows a tre- 
mendous improvement on its predecessor. 
Women who have used both kinds quickly 
realize the difference between a cheaply made 
imitation of some ancient type and the modern 
light-running machine which is easily adjusted, 
does all kinds of work, and is always ready to 
go. The Silent Singer of to-day is the latest 





ree 


result of constant improvement in mechanical excellence. 
compares with the old-time sewing machines sold at department stores much as 
a modern railway train surpasses a stage-coach of the last century. 

Singer machines are so simple that a child can understand them; they are so 
strong that a bungler can hardly get them out of order. 
such scrupulous care, from the best materials, fitted in its place with the utmost 
exactness, and tested and re-tested so many times before leaving the factory, 
that it never gets the “fits ’’ which try a woman’s patience, destroy the fruits of 
her labor, and consume her time in vexing attempts to coax the machine to a 
prope? performance of duty. Singer machines are sold directly from maker to 
5} user; they are guaranteed by the maker, always ready to furnish parts and sup- 
=] plies in any part of the world, and not by a middleman totally unable to render 

this service. Buy a sewing machine of the Present, and not one of the Past. 


Geta Singer. You can try one free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices in every city in the world. 
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For practical use it 


Every part is made with 
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America’s Greatest 
Medicine, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, it 
Keeps the blood 
Warm, rich and pure 
It builds up the 
System, wards off 
Colds, pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, fevers 
And the grip. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 


CRYSTALS 


nic Cereal. Endorsed 
and irritable Digestive 

Emollient, attractive, 
Awhole range of cereals, 


BA 


New Diuretic, £ 






wo. N.Y..0S4& 


GROCERIES. 


No Breakfast table complete without my 
43 Blend of Co v 


alwase uniform in quality and flaver. 
adjacent cities free. 

Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 

within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail reveive 

prompt and careful attention. 

Send for price list of choice Family Groceries 


L. J. CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
1 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 








Why Consumptives Lose Flesh. 


Extracts from Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on 
the Progress of Medical Science in Lung 
Diseases. 


THE health and strength of the body 
depend on the perfection of the lungs. 
No quantity or quality of food can add 
one grain’s weight to the flesh of the 
body beyond the power of the lungs to 
make newblood. The food may be good 
and the stomach digest it perfectly, and 
yet the patient lose flesh and strength 
from day to day. 

Most people suppose appetite and di- 
gestion are all that are required to make 
patients hold their own, at least; but 
such is not the fact. The stomach has 
little to do with the making of new blood. 
It is a mill that grinds, dissolves and 
separates the food eaten, forming from it 
a white fluid called chyle. Before the 
chyle can impart its nutritious elements 
to the body, it must be carried by the 
lacteals to the lungs, and be endowed 
with life and changed into blood. This 
change is what is meant by the term as- 
similation. It depends upon the size and 
perfectaction of thelungs. Ittakes place 
in exact proportion to the volume of air 
we take in at a breath. A man having 
large lungs and full breathing is strong 
and fleshy because he assimilate a large 
quantity of food and makes it into blood. 
A man with small lungs and obstructed 
breathing. is weak and thin, because he 
can only assimilate a small quantity of 
food. Our weight is determined by the 
volume of air we habitually inspire at a 
breath. Thisexactly measures our blood- 
making capacity. Poor food or bad di- 
gestion may reduce us below our standard 
weight, but no quantity or quality of 
food can ever make us rise above it. 

The moment our lungs become diseased 
their capacity for air is lessened by the 
swelling of the lining of the tubes and 
the mucous secretion which obstructs 
them, and in exactly the same proportion 
their power to assimilate food is reduced. 
A loss of flesh and strength must follow. 
If the disease increases the breathing 
space in the lungs also lessens, and the 
waste of flesh and strength goes on more 
rapidly, and no food or dieting can pre- 
vent it. 

This is a natural law of the human or- 
ganism. It was first discovered by me, 
and is now fully recognized by the best 
minds in the profession as one of the 
most important discoveries of medical 
science of our age. I have studied and 
observed its operations in thousands of 
cases without one exception. Itis a great 
scientific truth, vital to our being. It 
was stamped upon us asa Divine Law by 
God when he “‘ breathed into the nostrils 
the breath of life and man became a liv- 
ing soul.” 

In the glorivus light of this revealed 
law of science how pitiable seems the ig- 
norance and quackery of those who pro- 
pose to cure consumption by tonics and 
diet, while the cause of the patient’s 
weakness and wasting remains untouched 
in the lungs. The only way the body can 
be ‘‘ built up’’ is to remove the disease 
that is wasting it, by a treatment ap- 
plied tothe lungs capable of restoring 
the breathing. Do that, and the lungs 
will quickly rebuild the wasted and en- 
feebled body. Failto do it, no human 
means can save the patient’s life. 

(To be continued.) 
(Signed) ROBERT HUNTER, M.D., 
117 West 45th St., 
Feb. 7th, 1898. New York. 

Note.—Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 

who are interested in Dr. Hunter’s views 





can obtain his book free by addressing 
him as above,—Adv, 
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All Kinds 
of Feet 


look better and feel better 
when dressed in VICI 
KID. All kinds of shoes 
look better and wear bet- 
ter when dressed with 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


a medicine for leather, an 
antidote for wear, a per- 
fect polish for russet shoes 
orcalf. Ask your dealer 
for it. 

Aff illustrated book of in- 
struction — ‘‘How to Buy 
and Care for your Shoes,” 
mailed free. 

ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 

sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent our Maaual of “Everything for the 
Garden” for 1898 FREE provided they 
apply by letter and give the 
name of the focal merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents a) to cover 
postage. othing like this Mansal has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSONCo. 





35237 CORTLANDTS™NEW YORK 








Garden and Floral 
GUIDE 1898. 


FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


The Busy Man’s Catalogue and the Ladies’ Gardener 
and Adviser. The only one containing full Descrip- 
tions and Direciions for planting and culture; so com 
prehensive, condensed, classified, and indexed, that 
He who runs may read. Many illustrations from na- ] , 
ture. Colored plates of Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, 
Tuberous Begonias, Golden Day Lily, Cactus Dah- 
lias, Day-break Asters. Beautifully embossed 
cover. 120 large pages completely filled with 
honest illustrations. SPECIAL OFFER: 
Three Rambler Roses, white, yellow, 
crimson, and the Guide, only 

















Hubbard and Warren 

ler’s Melon, Burbank 
| Surprise Pea, and scores of the best 
vegetables now grown overre mete, 
Le) brother farmer, I invite a share o: 
your patronage. I want you to plant 


CRECORY’S 
SEEDS 


As promising novelties I catalogue 

for Th9s the Enormous Potato, 

bushels measured acre), new cab- 

bages, cucumber, beet, etc. The flow 

er seed department of my Cata- 
will interest wife and daugh- 
tablished 43 years. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Pasadena’s Tournament of 
Roses. 


BY JANE A, STEWART. 


WHEN the enterprising founders of the 
Valley Hunt Club, a decade since, con- 
ceived the idea of a civic féte for Pasa- 
dena, they needed not long to look about 
them for inspiration in a favored city 
where all the year is 

‘Full of sweet days and roses.”’ 
For Pasadena, tho pre-eminent as a city 
of wealth and culture and lovely homes. 
yet has its greatest joy and pride in its 
sunny skies, its perpetual bloom, and its 
myriads of gardens 

““ Where roses, lilies and violets meet”’ 
every day of the blissful year. 

The first five years of the Tournament 
were enlivened by the old Spanish games 
which made the name no misnomer, re- 
calling the medieval tourneys in their 
remarkable feats of horsemanship. The 
unique riding of the Mexican vaqueros 
has made the Pasadena Tournament 
famous. Chickens were buried in the 
sand, only their heads projecting, and 
the rider who could, at full speed, seize 
the heads and wring the necks of the 
most fowls won the prize. These Mexi- 
can riders presented a gay appearance in 
their picturesque Spanish costumes, 
slashed and ornamented trousers, silver- 
braided jackets and brilliant sashes. 
There were foot-races also, and feats of 
athletic skill and wonderful endurance. 

In recent years the ‘‘ silent steed’’ has 
displaced the native horseman in the 
ring on Féte-day afternoons. Whizzing 
wheels and ‘‘scorchers’’ are the later 
evolution of the old-time sports. 

But happily the remarkable growth 
and rare progress of the _ beauti- 
ful city atthe ‘‘ Crown of the Valley” 
has never gone beyond its delight in 
the unrivaled Floral Pageant. Every 
year this radiant function grows 
more dear to the hearts of the loyal 
Pasadenian as he flaunts his festival 
streamers of celestial blue, reflecting 
the empyrean hue, and of gold for the 
God-given sunshine which warms and 
blesses the fertile valley. Whatever else 
the delighted stranger may be obliged to 
forego, he will not fail to occupy a van- 
tage-point on New Year’s forenoon when 
the bugler’s horn and sound of drum an- 
nounce the annual advent of the sur- 
passingly beautiful floral parade. 

There was a little anxiety this year 
that the unwonted drouth and the un- 
precedented biting frost would mar the 
splendor of the display. But the result 
was a triumphant one in that it showed 
what marvelous results could be achieved 
under the most adverse conditions: 
True, every family who owned a carryall 
could not deck with roses as heretofore, 
but neighborhoods united to send a rep- 
resentative rig into the resplendent line. 

One wondered where all the blossoms 
could have come from! Aton of flowers 
and smilax was used in decorating one of 
the municipal trucks alone. 

The hospitality of the city was tested 
to the utmost in the entertainment of 
thousands of happy and appreciative vis- 
itors. The handsome business streets 
and beautiful avenues of the line of 
march were a mass of expectant people 
on New Year’s morning. From the first 
appearance of the floral parade to its 
final countermarching before the judges 
and its disappearance with the multitude 
of gay pennants marking the happy win- 
ners of prizes, there was not an uninter- 
esting moment. 

It would be difficult to choose between 
the varied forms of beauty into which 
the host of flowers had been wrought. 
The collar-wreaths and saddle-blankets 
worn by the fine horses (for which Pasa- 
dena is noted) were made of roses, car- 
nations, acacias and orange blossoms 
scenting the balmy air. The marching 
companies were gay in vestments of smi- 
lax, with bunches of marguerites upon 
hip and shouldes. 


The mechanism of the bicycles was 
lost to view in masses of pampas, gar- 
lands of marigolds, honeysuckles and 
pinks. A whole troop of school-children 
swept by wearing marguerite caps, their 
wheels decorated with these flowers, all 
looking like animated blossoms. 

Marvelous feats were performed by the 
young Pasadena athletes on a flower- 
decked float, the stacks of dumb-bells 
and Indian-clubs being surmounted by 
pampas and holly with strings of yellow 
lemons from pole to pole. 

Family carriages rolled by, looking like 
moving flower gardens in their sweeping 
decorations of red pepper, holly, honey- 
suckle, stock, yellow daisies, ferns, with 
red carnations and the regal poinsettia at 
the horses’ heads. 

Pony carriages and dog-carts, vehicles 
of all sorts, bore the flowers of this exu- 
berant valley in infinite variety of design. 
A ‘‘ geranium phaeton” evoked marked 
applause, a charming symphony of com- 
plementary colors, red and green. The 
carriage body was entirely invisible in 
red geraniums and smilax, the wheels 
were solid banks of the same pleasing 
combination, while the turned-back top 
was a pillow of the red and green. 

Variety was also achieved by the em- 
blematic floats of the various schools and 
organizations, a humorous plantation 
scene, a Maypole picture, the living seal 
of California, and so on. 

The city’s municipal apparatus pre- 
sented the appearance of magnificent 
floral pieces of roses, carnations, poppies, 
heliotrope, geranium, and a few callas 
that had survived the severity of the 
frost, supported by rich masses of smilax, 
ivy, pampas, papyrus, and the fragrant 
eucalyptus blossoms. 

Most beautiful of all, perhaps, were 
the coaches, the six-in-hand, four-in- 
hand, like great floral chariots. The 
bodies and wheels were entirely hidden 
in blossoms and greenery. Many bore 
‘“‘posy gardens’’ of girls in summery 
costumes with gay-hued parasols, scat- 
tering roses right and left as they gayly 
passed along. A notable one was that 
of Throop Insticute, a ‘‘ golden chariot ” 
in marigolds, with Continental outriders 
and bearing a bevy of white-robed maids 
in filmy gowns, yellow sashes and Pris- 
cilla capes. 

Reluctantly the pleased spectator saw 
the last bright vision depart. Turning 
from the contemplation one could but re- 
joice that he was privileged to feast his 
eyes upon so suggestive a spectacle as 
this in an American city. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Cotton-Mill Operatives in the 
South. 


BY HENRY HALE. 





THE present condition of the textile 
industries in New England, which is em- 
phasized by the strike of the operatives 
ina number of the largest factories in 
that section, has caused attention to be 
drawn to the state of affairs in the South. 
Owners of the factories east of the Hud- 
son River making cotton goods claim 
that very few have earned enough to de- 
clare a dividend during the past year. 
Furthermore, not a few of the mill- 
owners assert that it is absolutely im- 
possible for them to operate their plants 
at the scale of wages which has pre- 
vailed. They assert that the Sonthern 
mills are in a position to undersell them 
on account of the cheapness of labor, 
altho this is qualified by the statement 
that the mill-hands in the South are in- 
ferior to those in the North. 

It may be said at the beginning that 
the wages the Southern operatives re- 
ceive, the character of their work, and 
the duration of their employment, have 
been important factors in the prosperity 
of Southern cotton mills, a fact which is 
generally acknowledged bf those in a 
position to know throughout thecountry. 
With the exception of two cr three man- 
ufacturing centers, labor organizations 
and strikes are practically unknown 
south of the Potomac River. In Gal- 


- veston, Tex., Columbus, Ga., and Wil- 


mington, N. C., differences of short 
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duration have arisen, owing to causes 
purely local. In onecase a superintend- 
ent was employed who was very objec- 
tionable tothose under him. In another 
instance the strike was caused by the 
quality of the raw material to be used. 
But the labor disturbances have been so 
few as to be of no significance. 

One reason for this state of affairs is 
that the Southern operatives are satis- 
fied with what is paid them and their 
mode of living. Nearly all of the mills 
are built either in the outskirts of com- 
munities or in the open country, where 
there is abundant air and light, both of 
which conduce tothe health of their in- 
mates. The dwellings of the employés, 
while cheaply constructed of wood, are 
planned with a view to their health and 
comfort. Each hasits garden plot, large 
enough to enable tho family to raise 
fruits, vegetables, etc., for the table and 
flowers for the adornment of the home. 
The low value of the ground allows this 
feature. The majority of the mill com- 
panies provide schools for the education 
of the children at their own expense, fur- 
nishing competent teachers. It might be 
said here, that in scarcely a mill in the 
South is to be found any one under thir- 
teen years of age, while in several South- 
ern States a law has been passed prohibit- 
ing the employment of children under 
fourteen years. 

Recently a number of mills have been 
built on what is known as the co-opera- 
tive plan, by which employés are allowed 
to become stockholders, paying for their 
investment at the rate of so much per 
week or month, the scheme being very 
similar to that of the ordinary building 
and loan association. It is scarcely nec- 
essary to state that under such con- 
ditions a strike is almost impossible, as 
an employé whe is a part owner is well 
aware that any such movement would 
seriously affect his interest. It is not 
unusual to find dwellings containing five 
or six families representing seventy-five 
persons under the same roof in some of 
the Northern mill cities. Each family 
occupy a flat or compartment of five or 
six rooms, and have not even a door- 
yard. Space is too valuable. 

It is unnecessary to say that there isa 
wide difference in this mode of living 
and the one we have been describing. 
And the larger scale of wages does 
not always compensate for the dis- 
comforts and hardships which must be 
endured by those who are forced by 
circumstances to exist in this manner; 
for it is true wages paid Southern opera- 
tives are fully 20 per cent. less than else- 
where. There are a number of mills in 
the vicinity of Charlotte, N. C., where 
the weekly pay-roll is only $350 to 75 
persons. Of course these include boys 
and girls; but, as will be noted, the aver- 
age is less than $5 per week. Yet a 
strike has never been known in that sec- 
tion. In the cotton manufacturing dis- 
trict in the suburbs of Baltimore, experi- 
enced men are paid from $8 to $12 per 
week, the boys and girlsfrom $15 to $20 
per month, and the weavers, who are 
women, from $5 to $7 per week. This 
schedule is somewhat more than is paid 
further South, the amount for spinners 
being from $8 to $11.50 and for weavers 
from $4.50 to $6. But if wages are less 
inthe South than in New England, the 
amount paid for food is also less; and 
while the fathers and brothers of many 
families are earning their weekly sti- 
pends in the factory, the mothers and 
sisters in many cases obtain enough from 
the gardens, within sight of it, to supply 
the family, as already stated, with fruits 
and vegetables, for simply the cost of 
seeding and cultivating. Money actually 
paid out is for meat, groceries, clothing 
and a few luxuries. The food can be ob- 
tained as cheaply in the South as else- 
where. Tho thecost of clothing is some- 
what greater, 15 to 20 per cent., the 
climate is such that heavy wearing ap- 
parel is required but a very short’period 
of the year, and in some of the manufac- 
turing districts winter garments are not 
needed. Fuel, such an important item 
in New England, is needed principally 
for cooking, and plenty of fire-wood can, 
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as a rule, be obtained from the abundant 
timber-land, which is to be found inal- 
most all of the manufacturing districts, 
for the labor of carrying it. 

The emplovés of Southern mills are 
nearly all Americans by birth. What is 
termed foreign labor is almost unknown. 
Inthe Piedmont section of the Caroli- 
nas, Georgia and Alabama, mountaineers 
furnish a large amount of the labor. Be- 
ginning work uneducated and ignorant, 
it has been found that they are quick to 
learn—this is the statement of Northern 
mill men now inthe South—are interest- 
ed in their vocation and become compe- 
tent operatives by proper training. They 
are satisfied with their hours of work, 
altho many of them are in the mill twelve 
hours out of twenty-four, and their 
home life with its simple pleasures and 
comforts is so much better than their 
miserable existence inthe mountains, 
that they care to know no other. The 
time may come when they will be dissat- 
isfied with their lot; but the conditions 
are so widely different in the South from 
the North, that many years will elapse 
before such a change takes place. 


Ba.timore, Mp. 





Dogs in Harness. 


DoG-carTs, not the elegant carriages 
known in England and the United States 
by this technical name, but two-wheeled 
vehicles to which dogs are harnessed, 
are one of the features of Brussels, and 
are to be seen in other cities and towns 
in Belgium, Germany and _ Holland. 
Those who have visited Belgium’s capi- 
tal will remember how often they saw in 
the streets and market-places of that 
busy city, carts with milk or produce 
drawn by the combined force of women 
and dogs. The dog is assuredly no mean 
companion. He tugs.with might and 
main at his simple harness, not only will- 
ing but anxious to do his full share. He 
rarely needs the whip to call forth his 
best efforts. A word ora gesture is suf- 
ficient to induce him to exert to the 
utmost his muscular power. 

So extensively are dogs employed -in 
this way, that our State Department has 
been at the pains to gather much infor- 
mation about their use as draft animals 
in Holland, Belgium and Germany. Eng- 
land has a law forbidding it, on the 
ground of the abuses it is believed to in- 
volve. Paris, without any such prohi- 
bition, tho a city where the economies 
of life are studied so successfully, makes 
but little use of dogs in the capacity of 
draft animals. 

Nowhere in the world, except possibly 
among the Esquimos, are so many dogs 
put into the transportation business as 
in Belgium. In Brussels and suburbs 
more than 10,000 of them are thus em- 
ployed. They have driven out the don- 
key altogether. They are hitched tocarts 
in single, double, triple and even quad- 
ruple teams, the carts weighing from 50 
to 150 pounds. They are used for all 
kinds of light work, by bakers, butchers, 
washerwomen, marketmen and others. 
In most cities persons are not al- 
lowed to ride behind them; but the 
Belgian peasant, after he has_ sold 
his produce and reaches the city limits 
on his return, allows his dog-team to 
draw him home. They do not seem to 
mind it at all that they have a load both 
ways, but trot along at a good speed 
toward home. 

The cart-dog is of no particular breed. 
He must be of good size and weight, of 
course, to be able to do his work satis- 
factorily; but nobody cares about his 
pedigree. He is easily trained, generally 
in company with an older dog. He is 
first accustomed to harness and then 

allowed to practice at pulling. The har- 
ness consists of a breast strap, girth and 
traces, with saddles and tug, if the 
dog is hitched ahead of the cart. The 
food, in addition to the scraps that come 
from the family table, is a kind of bread 
in which some coarse meat is included, 
milk and vegetables. Thecost of their 


keepis, of course, very small indeed. 
Dogs quickly fall into the ways of 
business. They soonlearn where to stop 
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and how long, and in the absence of their 
master or mistress defend the contents of 
the cart with the utmost vigilance and 
fidelity. They often have long hours 
and hard work, and some of them are 
drawn out of shape by hard pulling; but 
they seem to like the life, and if left at 
home chained up utter most emphatic 
protests. When the time comes to get 
ready they caper about and show all the 
signs of joy which the most leisurely 
and aristocratic members of the canine 
race evince when the master offers to 
take them for a run or a hunt. 

It is said that a team of dogs will take 
a light cart from Ghent to Brussels, or 
back again, a distance of 34 miles, in 
three hours, while horses require four 
hours. Their endurance is great. They 
will draw a load from 5 A.M. to 8P.M., 
with brief intervals for rest without ex- 
traordinary fatigue. From 150 to 200 
pounds is about the load one dog can 
comfortably draw. 

The value of a draft-dog ranges from 
$10 to $20 or more, according to size and 
age and other qualities. The Fleming 
seems tothink that if he has a dog he 
has a ‘‘pull,” and in consequence there 
are few lazy dogs in Belgium. 





To Preserve Forests. 


COMMISSIONER HERMANN, of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, thinks, as a means of 
preserving Government forest lands, the 
law authorizing the issue of free permits 
to cut timber on the public domain should 
be abolished. If a mining corporation or 
alumberman or anybody else wants to 
cut timber on the public domain let him 
be allowed to do so under proper regula- 
tions, and on the payment of a fair ap- 
praised price. Under such a system the 
pioneersettler who is making a farm and 
home can obtain logs for his house and 
other buildings and fer fencing as easily 
as the big mining or lumber companies 
can obtain what they require. As the 
matter now stands, the actual settler 
who is trying to build a home, and for 
whose benefit the law was primarily de- 
signed, derives little or no benefit from 
it, whereas the opulent mining or lumber 
company derives undesigned and unde- 
served benefits from it. 





Personals. 


THE Maharajah of Patiola is one 
of the few East Indians who have per- 
suaded white women marry them. 
Marriage with a native prince means 
luxury, but it means, also, loss of social 
standing among the Europeans in India. 
The mistress of Patiola was the daugh- 
ter of the maharajah’s horse-trainer. 


to 


..Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has re- 
cently arrived in America, where he isto 
lecture upon literary subjects. Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s hair is of poetic luxuri- 
ance; his profile is clear-cut as a cameo; 
his voice is resonant, and his manner is 
quiet andassured. He has it in mind to 
turn into English verse new quatrains 
of Omar Khayyam, in addition to those 
which he has already published. 


..When Don Jaimé, the Carlist pre- 
tender to the throne of Spain was a 
schoolboy at Beaumont College in Eng- 
land, he had to submit to ill-usage from 
his fellows, after the manner of the Eng- 
lish princes, and all properly educated 
royal personages. One day a master saw 
a large boy kicking his royal highness. 
‘“*What has he done ?’’ asked the master. 
‘*Nothing,’’ replied the culprit; ‘‘but you 
see, sir, he may be the King of Spain by 
and by, and I should like to be able to 
say that I once kicked the King of 
Spain.”’ 

..Mlle. d’Haussonville, whose death 
has been recently reported,was one of the 
most eccentric of women. She was the 
granddaughter of Madame de Staél, and 
in her castle, Le Coppet, she brooded 
over a vast quantity of documents sent to 
her letter-writing ancestor by the most 
eminent menoftheage. By Mlle. d’Haus- 
sonville’s death this mass of material, 





hitherto carefully guarded, will perhaps 





be set free to the world and the publishers. 
Mile. d’Haussonville was canoness of a 
Bavarian order of lay nuns, to which 
only persons of the highest rank belong. 


..-To Mrs. Thomas Hardy is due 
much of the credit usually bestewed 
upon the novelist, her husband. She it 
was who diverted Mr. Hardy from his 
purpose to study architecture; she en- 
couraged him to write; she copied his 
first novel, and even sent it to the pub- 
lisher. Mr. Hardy likes to live with his 
fictitious personages; there are months 
when he reads but little, and meanwhile 
it is Mrs. Hardy who goes through 
newspapers and books and keeps abreast 
of the times for both herself and her 
husband. Among other living writers 
Julian Hawthorne, Coventry Patmore, 
Rider Haggard are mated with women 
who furnish not only inspiration to work 
but also sound criticism of what their 
husbands produce. 


..-The personal characteristics of 
the two most conspiciuous arctic leaders 
of the times are widely diverse. Civil 
Engineer R. E. Peary’s manner is force- 
ful; in his every word and gesture one 
feels the discharge of an impetuous will. 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, on the contrary, is 
deep and placid asa fiord atsunset. He 
speaks in conversation quietly and 
ratherdreamily. AlJtho upon the lecture 
platform he stands erect and firm, habit- 
ually, in daily life, he is wont to rest 
the greater part of his weight upon his 
left foot and awkwardly to tilt up his 
right shoulder. The difference between 
the men is strongly marked in their ap- 
pearance. Mr. Peary’s hair is red- 


brown and hiseyes aredeepblue. His 
gaze is penetrating and imperious. Dr. 
Nansen’s hair is very light, almost 


cream-color; his eyes are light blue, and 
his glance is rather speculative than 
commanding. 


....The Duke of Argyle, who recently 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
accession to the title, is a very spicy per- 
sonage. He is a ‘‘ little, sandy-haired, 
imperious, badly dressed chap, who ven- 
tures todo as he pleases without regard to 
modern conventions.’’ Hisson,the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, is the husband of Princess 
Louise. When the first Duchess of Ar- 
gyle died, his Grace cast about for a new 
wife, and finally chose a maid of henor to 
the Queen. Thus he gave Princess Louise 
a mother-in-law who had been one of her 
mother’s ladies-in-waiting. Questions 
of both propriety and precedence arose, 
and there would have been serious oppo- 
sition had the bridegroom been less dis- 
tinguished. But the Duke of Argyle is 
an eminent man of science, a statesman, 
an honor to the British peerage; and 
what he chooses to do no one gainsays. 


..In these days when the ruler of a 
great library must be not only a man of 
books, but also a man of energy and ex- 
ecutive ability, active in thrusting torth 
his volumes among the people, the young 
man is rising to high place. Mr. Thomp- 
son, of the brisk little Philadelphia Li- 
brary, isa young man. Mr. Putnam, whe 
is making the Boston Public Library a 
delight to seekers for information, is a 
young man. Now a _ comparatively 
young man has been appointed to the 
chief position of the Harvard University 
Library, Mr. William Coolidge Lane, 
who succeeds the late Justin Winsor, 
guaduated from Harvard College in 
1881. He entered the library at once. 
In 1887 he was made assistant librarian. 
In 1893, he resigned to take charge of 
the Boston Atheneum. He is secretary 
of the publishing section of the American 
Library Association, and is the compiler 
of several important lists and indexes. 


Justin McCarthy, historian, 
politician and novelist, when put through 
his confessions by a London interviewer, 
humorously remarked that his idéa of 
life, from a sociai and monetary point of 
view, was to live inthe heart of London 
and to doall one’s work for America. In 
this way, he said, one lived in the cheap- 
est market, and sold one’s goods in the 
market where they obtained the best 
prices. Mr. McCarthy considers Chaun- 
cey Depew the best after-dinner speaker 
of his acquaintance to-day; but he re- 
called with enthusiasm the peculiar 
charm possessed by Charles Dickens in 
that réle. ‘‘ Dickens was admirable in 
manner, matter and in voice,’ he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘ and well I remember the flash 
and sparkle of his wonderful eyes. He 
had such a fine voice and manner that he 
really seemed to electrify one.’’ An in- 
teresting fact elicited by the interviewer 
is, that Mr. McCarthy’s favorite recrea- 
tion is a visit to America. 


~~ About half the lamp-chim-- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 
All the trouble comes of 


the other half. | 
But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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AN UNCROWNED KING. } 


Every American boy isan O 
“Uncrowned King. : 
Some, having inherited robust conetita- © 
tions are well equipped to fight the battle O 
of life; others require special attention and O 
extra nutriment from the day of birth. 2) 
n this case ou shouid consider the O 
value ct FINE FL OUR, rr pay ° 
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as ground by th ° 

Franklin Mills. ° 

It will supply the child with just the ° 

material for real growth and susten- (@) 

ance, and wil! build upa strong and iif O° 

vigorous constitution. 1 O 
If your grocer does not keep it, 

sendus his name and your onder f ° 

we will see that you are supplied. se) 
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Y.... that a 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For Sale by all Druggists 

25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
dum S BALSAM. A 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street. New York City. 





A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years toone subscriber...... $5.00 


One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 
The above rates, payable in advance, 


are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
Tur INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should-renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order-to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 
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The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand, 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














Youcall at your Bicycle 
Dealer’s to examinz his 
"98 models, ask to see the 


Vim “Serrate 


Tread” Tire, 


—the new one for 98 

If he doesn’t happen to 
have one, tell him he’s 
not up to date. 


Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 


Factories at Cambridgeport. 


: 


Stores at 
Boston. Chicago. New York. Denver. 
San Francisco. Toronto. Cleveland. 


London, England. Montreal. 


Winnepeg 








Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


“ CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderfu!, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLEXE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agente. 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Madras Cloths 


For Waists and Gowns. 


Of all the washable fabrics 
perhaps the most useful for the 
greatest variety of purpose is 
the Madras Cloth. Soft to the 
touch, soft in color, soft 1n fin- 
ish, stylish, durable, beautiful, 
washable, these goods are just- 
ly popular. No stock compares 
with ours in size and careful 
selection. We have more than 
four hundred different patterns 
and colorsand shadesof colors, 
Tartans, Roman stripes,checks 
—indeed, all the new color 
effects, and there are many 
new ones thisseason, 32 inches 
wide, 35, 40, 45 and 5oc. per 
yard. 


“The Linen Store,” 
dames MeCuteheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 
1898, 


THE UNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After one year fromthe date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

“* This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soonas satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, at 





the Home Oftice, 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE B: GURFORD hncacsboesns President. 
. FRALEIGH Se 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO.G. WANS agar: BF ee Prest. Chem. Nat. ml 
pas ao, RR See ae wilder. 
. H. PERKINS, ri Prest Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
ST aMES Rh DEED oseccnecvas. cgeetsosvesebech=arg Leather. 
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26 JOHN ST.,N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 








The Improved U.S, Separator 


Continues to Lead 


Its product awarded the 


Creamery Sweepstakes 





Grand Sweepstakes 





and the 


GOLD MEDAL 





At ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE VERMONT DaIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
St. Albans, Vt., January 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, 1898. 


History Repeats Itself. 


In 1894 and 1896, same Conventions awarded the 
GOLD MEDAL 
to the product of Improved U. S. Separator. 





If you GET THE BEST you will buy the IMPROVED U.S. 
Send for illustrated pamphlets 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 














TEAS COFFEES | 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
resent, with ores pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 


llustrated price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Te. ont get. your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 and 33 Vesey Bisset, New York. P.O. Box 289. 
OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 21st, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Janu- 








ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... $2,844,038 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

ES RRS CRORE LE a aS 1,047,955 31 
Total Marine Premiums..................++ $3,891,993 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1897, to 8ist December, 1897............++++ $2,653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same 

erent $1,425,630 20 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $684,939 39 
The Company has the following Assets. 

viz. 
United States and City of NewYork Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

NE GG ii in ovis n asses on'ahs 000 cpectseniy 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
COM Te RABE: «0.0000 ccinsecscccssccctseseceves 286,424 11 

PRs isccodcoindsbaveeskajpenbubackent . $10, 922, 425 08 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81st December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H.C HAPMAN, Secretary. 
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GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


HAS No EQUAL AS AN INFANT Foob. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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bates 
¢ THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 

The popular. reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 

Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


TOUR through Scotland, England, Holland, Germany: 
Switzerland, Italy and France in July and Angur- 

Limited Party. k.M. Mansur. Box G, Floral Park, 

AND 


ITALY fhe 
MEDITERRANEAN 


$480 all necessary expenses in- 
9 cluded. Several Tours by 

North German Lloyd and Hamburg- Amer- 

ican Line. Programmes free. Write for 

Tourist Gazette, 100 pp. about Foreign Travel 

Post Free. 

H. GAZE & SONS, LTD., 118 Broadway, New York. 


“ievsze, BERMUDA. 


48 sii = egant Stosmechipe weekl 
Frost unknown. alaria impossi 


rasaze*! WEST INDIES. 


30 days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
8.8. Pretoria 3300 tons, S.S. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec, S.S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON.,261 Broadway,N.Y. 
or to A, AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
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NOW OPEN. 


HORACE PORTER, Manager. 
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Pacific Express 


Leaves Chicago 10.30 p.m. 
Through Palace 


inc Days 


eee VIAw ee 


m Overland 
Limited_s 
















Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portland, with Sleeping Car accommo- 
dations to San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
also through Tourist Sleeping Car Service 
Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 


Boston, -~ 368 Washington St. Indianapolis, Ind., 7 Jackson Place. 
Buffalo, N.Y, 210 Ellicott Square. Milwaukee, Wis., 402 Wisconsin St. 
Chicago, Ill., 212 Clark St. New York. 461 Broadway. 

a 0., 127 The Arcade. Philadel; Pa., 601 Chestnut St, 
ich, 67 Woodward Ave. Pittsburg, Pa.,Marine Nat. Bank Bld. 


ALL PRINCIPAL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA 





Leaves Chicago 6.00 p. m. daily. 


Buffet Smoking and Li- 
brary Cars. 

All meals in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing Cars through to San Fran- 
cisco without’ change. 

Through Tourist Sleeping 
Cars to California and Oregon. 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 














Tue Inperenpent Press, New York. 





